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— * — 

The  following  attempt  to  elucidate  the  laws  for 
procuring  sleep  at  will,  by  directing  the  activity 
of  the  cerebral  organs,  is,  we  believe,  the  first  ever 
made ;  or,  if  any  similar  attempt  has  been  made, 
it  has  escaped  our  researches.  That  the  task 
might  have  been  performed  more  ably,  none  is 
more  ready  to  admit  than  the  author ;  but  he  does 
not  believe  that  any  one  could  have  undertaken  or 
pursued  it  with  more  ardour  than  he  has  done. 
However,  as  a  new  mine  has  been  opened — in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  more  leisure,  and  are 
endowed  with  higher  talents  for  observation,  he 
hopes  it  may  lead  to  results  which  are  at  present 
as  little  known,  or  even  suspected,  as  was  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  when  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  perceived  the  action  of  steam  on  the 
lid  of  hi^  kettle. 

In  all  cases  of  disease,  and  in  every  condition 
of  the  body,  whether  normal  or  abnormal,  if  sleep 
be  once  induced,  favourable  results  supervene. 
Hence  all  nations  have  attached  importance  to 
"  sound  sleep  ;"  and  so  impressed  was  the  great 
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Lord  Bacon  with  tliis  fact,  that  he  hesitated  not 
to  extol  narcotics  as  "  the  true  balm  of  life."  And 
we  may  add,  that  the  secret  of  longevity  would 
seem  in  a  great  measure  to  consist  in  a  careful 
regulation  of  the  activity  of  the  cerebral  organs 
with  a  view  to  procure  sleep.  We  also  think  we 
can  prove  that  sleep  is  an  active  and  positive  fa- 
culty, and  not  a  negative  and  passive  result  of 
fatigue  or  weariness ;  that  this  faculty  resides  in 
the  ganglionic  system ;  that  it  is  the  antagonism 
of  the  intellectual  powers ;  that  it  is  the  active 
principle  of  nutrition,  or  assimilation,  or  repara- 
tion of  the  waste  of  the  body;  and,  finally,  that 
it  is  the  true  vis  medicatrix  natura,  to  whose 
vigilance  we  are  indebted  for  that  condition  of 
mind  and  body  which  is  called  "  health." 

This  doctrine  receives  support  from  the  new 
views  of  hfe  entertained  by  Dr.  Stevens.  That 
ingenious  physician,  in  a  pamphlet  which  has  been 
published  anonymously,  says, — 

"  That  there  are  a  thousand  things  done  in 
the  body  that  cannot  possibly  be  done' by  the 
mind,  or  by  any  other  agent  that  resides  in  the 
brain.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some  cause  to 
produce  these  effects,  otherwise  the  body  could 
not  be  organized,  neither  could  a  single  move- 
ment be  made  in  the  animal  frame. 
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'  "  That  there  is  in  the  living  body,  indepen- 
dently of  the  mind,  an  internal  vital  agent;  or, 
in  other  words — life,  is  the  direct  cause  of  every 
movement,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary,  that 
is  made  in  the  living  body. 

"  That  in  men,  and  all  the  higher  order  of  ani- 
mals, the  great  Solar  ganglion  is  the  seat  of  life  ; 
and  the  ganglionic  nerves,  which  have  their  in- 
sertion in,  and  derive  their  origin  from,  this  cen- 
tral organ,  are  the  nervous  machinery  by  which 
it  works." 

Liebig  says,  speaking  of  organic  beings,  that — 
"  they  constitute  a  form  of  reproduction  inde- 
pendent of  chemical  processes.  The  chemical 
forces  are  subject  to  the  invisible  cause  by  which 
this  form  is  produced.  Of  the  existence  of  this 
cause  itself  we  are  made  aware  only  by  the  phe- 
nomena which  it  produces.  Its  laws  must  be 
investigated  just  as  we  investigate  those  of  the 
other  powers  which  effect  motion  and  changes  in 
matter.  The  chemical  forces  are  subordinate  to 
this  cause  of  life,  just  as  they  are  to  electricity, 
heat,  mechanical  motion,  and  friction." 

Mliller  writes,  "  There  is  in  living  organic 
matter  a  principle  constantly  in  action,  the  ope- 
rations of  which  are  in  accordance  with  a  rational 
plan,  so  that  the  individual  parts  which  it  creates 
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in  the  body  are  adapted  to  the  design  of  the 
whole;  and  this  it  is  which  distinguishes  or- 
ganism." 

It  is  this  power,  therefore,  which  we  beheve  to 
be  the  cause  of  sleep,  and  to  be  always  in  action  ; 
so  that  at  any  period  of  the  day  or  night  that  the 
cerebral  organs  cease  to  be  stimulated  externally 
by  light,  sound,  or  odour,  or  internally  by  study, 
thought,  or  certain  forms  of  disease,  it  imme- 
diately asserts  its  sway,  and  sleep  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

In  no  sense  can  fatigue  be  said  to  be  the  cause 
of  sleep ;  for  if  the  state  of  wakefulness  be  pro- 
longed after  the  usual  period  of  retiring  to  rest, 
especially  in  children,  it  is  then  more  difficult  to 
induce  sleep,  than  if  the  party  had  retired  to  bed 
at  the  accustomed  hour. 

With  a  view  to  establish  this  fact,  we  have 
taken  a  rather  extensive,  but  popular,  view  of  the 
phenomena  developed  by  the  cerebral  organs  both 
in  health  and  disease ;  and  that  our  reasoning 
may  be  better  understood,  an  outline  of  the  ner- 
vous system  in  animals  has  been  incorporated 
with  the  text.  It  would  have  been  better,  perhaps, 
had  we  confined  ourself  solely  to  the  nervous 
system  of  man,  beginning  with  the  foetus.  But 
our  object  was  to  show,  that  tlie  lower  the  cere- 
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bral  organs  in  the  scale  of  organization,  the 
greater  the  power  of  sleep;  or,  that,  that  vital 
principle  which  opposes  itself  so  strongly  in  the 
cold  blooded  animals,  and  is  developed  in  their 
properties  of  hiberaation  and  tenacity  of  hfe,  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  the  complexity  or  vigour 
df  the  cerebral  organs  is  diminished. 

In  the  progression  of  the  order  of  the  chapters, 
some  displacement  has  taken  place ;  for  example. 
Somnambulism  and  Mesmerism  should  have  fol- 
lowed, and  not  preceded  Dreams  and  Catalepsy  ; 
but  to  the  intelligent  reader  we  have  only  to  men- 
tion the  error  to  have  ifc  amended.  And  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  "  Anatomy  of  Sleep" 
is  to  be  considered  strictly  as  a  popular  compila- 
tion, which  will  account  for  the  trifling  manner  in 
which  many  important  questions  are  passed  over. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  ingenious  inventors 
of  the  Machine  by  which  this  work  has  been 
composed,  not  to  say,  that  we  believe  it  must  and 
will,  at  no  very  distant  period,  supersede  in  many 
departments  of  typography  composition  in  the 
usual  mode.  But  the  use  of  compositors  can 
never  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  even  supposing 
the  machine  to  be  ten  times  more  perfect  than  it 
is.  The  opposition  with  which  its  inventors  have 
had  to  contend,  is  what  might  have  been  antici- 
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pated,  but  was  certainly  unexpected  by  the 
author.  But  that  in  time  it  will  come  generally 
into  use,  he  thinks  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  ot 
doubt.  He  consequently  looks  upon  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Anatomy  of  Sleep"  as  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  typography,  from  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
literature  may  be  dated. 

Any  explanation,  which  any  of  the  author's 
friends,  or  readers,  may  require  to  render  them- 
selves perfect  in  the  process  of  the  Art  of  Pro- 
curing Sound  and  Refreshing  Slumber  at  Will, 
will  be  most  cheerfully  accorded  by  calling  on  him 
as  below. 

21,  Montague  Street, 
Portman  Square. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

QUESTION    PROPOSED. — DEFINITION    OF     SLEEP. — SOUND 

SLEEP. — NARCOTIC  SLEEP.  ANIMALS  SLEEP  MORE  THAN 

MEN.  MONKEYS. — DO    THEV     REASON? — ABSENCE  OF 

SLEEP  CANNOT  LONG  BE  SUSTAINED. — DAMIENS. — LUKE. 

 ANN    MOORE.  CAVANAGH.  MEANS    OF  INDUCING 

SLEEP.  LUXURIOUS   INDOLENCE    OF    THE    HAREM.  — 

WINE. —  ALCOHOL.  NARCOTICS.  THE  ART  OF  PRO- 
CURING   SLEEP    NO    LONGER    A    DESIDERATUM.  HOW 

DISCOVERED, — THE  LATE  MR.  GARDNER  ;  HIS  SEVERE 
SUFFERINGS. — CONCLUSION. 

If  life  be  a  succession  of  ideas,  sleep  is  the  remission ; 
consequently. 

Sleep  is  the  art  of  escaping  reflection.  In  animals, 
it  is  the  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  through  the  repose  of  the  senses. 

Sound,  or  heavy,  or  dull  sleep,  is  not  always  an 
indication  of  health,  for  the  apoplectic,  and  some  aged 
persons,  sleep  much;  and  hydrocephalic  patients,  fre- 
quently. Yet,  they  are  far  removed  from  the  condi- 
tion of  true  health. 
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Narcotic  sleep  is  produced  by  destroying  sensibilit}' ; 
■whereas,  true  sleep  is  the  natural  repose  of  the  nen'ous 
system.  From  the  one,  we  awake  clouded  and  confused ; 
from  the  other,  we  arise  gladdened  and  refreshed.  By 
the  latter,  the  spirits  are  rendered  buoyant  and  the  mind 
cheerful;  from  the  former,  we  experience  depression, 
melancholy,  and  a  dread  of  some  unknown  evil.  The  one 
is  the  consequence  of  health,  contentment,  peace,  and  a 
well  regulated  economy,  both  as  regards  pecuniary  affairs, 
and  physical  gratifications ;  the  other  is  the  necessary 
sequent  of  irregularity,  poverty,  misfortune,  or  Hi-health. 

Most  animals  sleep  more  than  man ;  some,  indeed,  for 
months ;  as  the  hibernating  tribes  of  bats,  dormice, 
marmots,  and  bears.'  Cats  and  dogs  would  seem  to  have  the 
faculty  at  will,  as  have  some  idiots,  and  persons  of  a 
low  order  of  intellect.  Tlie  ideas,  or  impressions  upon 
their  minds,  are  so  feeble,  or  so  few,  or  are  made  at  such 
long  intervals,  that  succession  is  lost  for  want  of  conti- 
nuity ;  hence,  the  organ  retains  imperfectly,  and  but  for 
an  instant,  the  image  which  the  external  senses  hare 
presented  to  it;  weariness  supervenes,  imconsciousness 
follows,  and  lastly,  sleep,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
inanition,  is  induced. 

It  is  observed,  however,  that  monkeys  do  not  sleep  so 
much  as  other  animals.  Whence  is  this  apparent  devi- 
ation from  the  ordinary  law  of  nature  affecting  animals  ? 
Is  a  monkey  a  reasoning  animal  ?  Observe  a  dog  chained. 
He  twists  his  chain,  shortens  it,  and  cuts  himself  oft 
from  his  platter.  Does  he  seek  to  nntwist  it  ?— to  restore 
the  links  to  their  wonted  extension  ?  No :  he  continues 
tugging  and  howling,  tUl  some  friendly  hand  frees  him 
from  his  toils,  and  restores  him  to  his  former  range. 
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'  But,  how  is  it  Avith  tlie  monkey,  under  similar  difficulties? 
Why,  he  deliberately  untwists  the  chain  which  he  cannot 
sunder,  and  hence  evinces  something  like  reason. 

Is  the  sleeplessness  of  monkeys,  then,  a  proof  of  rea- 
son ?  We  think  so.  But  infants,  they  are  frequently 
sleepless  ?  Yes :  but  never  in  a  state  of  health.  Eestless- 
ness,  in  them,  is  always  an  indication  of  hunger,  or  a 
symptom  of  disease. 

The  absence  of  sleep  cannot  be  long  sustained. 
Damiens  slept  on  the  rack,  Luke  in  his  iron  crown ; 
and  a  battalion  of  infantry  have  been  known  to  slumber 
during  a  march  !*  Muleteers  frequently  sleep  on  their 
mules,  post-boys  on  their  horses,  and  seamen  "  on  the 
high  and  giddy  mast."  "  Massa  call  you, "  said  a  negro 
to  his  comrade  who  had  fallen  asleep  near  him.  "  Sleep 
hab  no  massa,"  rephed  the  wearied  boy;  and  he  was 
right. 

We  may  hear  the  privation  of  fire,  food,  and  even 
drink,  longer  than  we  can  the  want  of  sleep.  Men  have 
fasted  even  forty  days ;  but,  there  is  not  on  record  a  case 
of  complete  wakefulness,  of  as  many  hours,  unaccom- 
panied with  disease.  Ann  Moore,  of  Tutburj^  fasted  for 
thirteen  days  consecutively,  but  she  did  not  remain  awake, 
but  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time.  The  sleeping  boy, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Oliver,  of  Bath,  grew  fat  during  his 

*  During  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat  from  Conmna,  this 
was  repeatedly  noticed;  and  in  the  heat  of  the'  battle  of 
the  Nile,  notwithstanding  the  thunder  of  the  war,  some 
boys  who  were  over  fatigued  f eU  asleep  on  the  deck !  But 
to  crown  all,  poor  children  employed  in  factories,  when 
fast  asleep  from  sheer  weariness,  will  continue  to  move 
their  httle  hands  and  fingers,  as  if  at  work,  even  Avlien  the 
machines  of  their  unprincipled  employers  have  stopped ! 
Report  of  the  Factohy  Commissioneks,  1833. 
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hibernation ;  and  Cavanagli,  the  Irishman,  did  not  sensibly 
fall  off,  during  a  nine  days'  complete  fast;  but  he  slept 
the  greater  part  of  that  time.  Sleep,  then,  would  seem 
to  be,  that  state  of  the  animal  economy  most  favorable 
to  digestion,  assimilation,  and  nutrition. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  to 
all,  but  especially  to  invalids.  But,  unfortunately,  so 
desirable  a  consummation  is  not  always  to  be  attained; 
though  mankind  in  all  ages  have  taxed  invention,  and 
exhausted  expedient,  to  procure  it.  The  murmur  of  the 
ocean,  the  warbUng  of  birds,  the  voice  of  woman,  the  me- 
lody of  flutes,  the  monotonous  fall  of  water,  the  narration 
of  fables,  and  the  luxurious  prostration  of  the  warm  bath, 
were,  at  the  earlier  periods  of  human  history,  and  are, 
even  now,  in  the  East,  resorted  to,  to  procure  oblivion  of 
existence.  These  were  legitimate,  and  even  scientific  reme- 
dies, or  means  of  commanding  cessation  of  cerebral  activitj-. 
But,  the  simple  and  the  evident,  the  natural  and  the 
ordinary,  could  not  long  assimilate  with  the  artificial 
excitement  of  the  court,  the  luxurious  indulgence  of  the 
palace,  or  the  voluptuous  indolence  of  the  harem,  starred 
with  its  twice  five  hundred  syrens,  flushed  with  the 
importunity  of  desire,  and  rife  with  all  the  waywardness 
of  beauty.  The  excited  sensibilities  of  earth's  distempered 
monarchs  were  not  to  be  allayed  by  music,  birds,  water- 
falls, fountains,  or  even  woman.  Artifice  had  usurped 
tiie  place  of  nature.  The  hours  of  refection  and  repose 
had  been  anticipated  and  abused;  by  the  glare  of  torches, 
night  had  been  turned  into  day,  to  prolong  the  revels  of 
a  favorite  sultana,  or,  to  gratify  the  whim  of  a  libidinous 
favorite,  for,  wealth  had  acquired  the  art  of  contracting 
the  enjoyments  of  a  life-time  witliin  the  circle  of  an 
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evening.  It  therefore  required  new  soporifics,  and 
powerful  narcotics,  to  procure  that  rest,  which  was  not 
only  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  but,  for 
the  recovery  of  that  condition  of  mind,  which  was 
essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life.  From  this  era 
of  civiUzation  we  may  date  the  discovery  and  exhibi- 
tion of  nepenthe,  narcotics,  soporifics,  hypnotics,  or 
whatever  else  they  were  called.  Alcohol  was  then 
not  known,  and  therefore  was  not  used,  though  the 
palm  wine  could  have  been  very  Uttle  inferior  in 
strength,  since  it  was  used  for  the  preservation  of  the 
dead  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  but  wine  was  very 
extensively  employed  to  procure  sleep. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  from  what  every  man  knows 
of  the  effects  of  narcotics,  wine,  or,  alcohol,  upon  the  liv- 
ing body,  that  what  is  gained  by  temporary  oblivion,  is  lost 
by  permanent  lesion  of  the  nervous,  circulatory,  digestive? 
muscular,  and  reproductive  systems.  It  then  becomes  a 
matter  of  primary  importance,  to  acquire  some  means  of 
command  over  the  mind  itself,  which,  while  it  should  pro- 
duce sleep,  and  procm-e  all  the  advantages  of  fermented 
liquors,  alcohol,  and  narcotics,  should  be  unsullied  with,  ^ 
and  uncontaminated  by,  any  of  their  evil  consequences. 
This  discovery  is  no  longer  a  desideratum.  Soothing  and 
refreshing  slumber  may  be  procured,  at  will ;  and,  the 
means  by  which  it  can  be  attained  are  practicable  by  the 
monarch  on  the  throne,  and  the  peasant  in  liis  cot ;  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places ;  abroad  or  at  home ;  in  sicknesS' 
or  in  health  ;  in  adversity  or  prosperity  ;  and  the  young 
and  the  old,  the  feeble  and  the  robust;  the  judge  upon 
the  bench,  the  counsel  at  the  bar,;  nay,  even  the  felon  in 
the  dock,  may  derive  rest,  repose,  and  oblivion  of  the 
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past,  merely  by  attending  to  the  rules  which  we  shall  lay 
down. 

Much,  however,  must  depend  upon  the  idiosjmcrasy  of 
the  patient,  the  culture  of  his  mind,  the  amusements 
in  wliich  he  indulges,  the  food  which  he  consumes,  the 
occupation  wliich  he  fills,  and  the  temper  with  which 
he  wooes  repose.  The  Chinese  recommend,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  sleep,  to  divest  the  mind  of  all  unpleasant  im- 
ages; and  undoubtedly,  could  so  desirable  an  end  be  always 
achieved,  the  great  secret  of  sleep  at  will  would  be  in  the 
possession  of  all  men ;  and  it  is  this  recommendation 
which  our  system  of  hypnology  proposes  to  fulfil,  and  by 
fulfilling,  to  invite  and  seciu-e  sound  and  refreshing 
slumbers.  It  is  true,  that  the  influence  of  the  system  will 
manifest  itself  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  habits, 
mode  of  living,  education  and  emplojmient  of  the  sleep- 
less; but,  nevertheless,  it  will  succeed  in  all  cases,  and  im- 
der  every  variety  of  possible  calamity,  inevitable  misfor- 
tune, unexpected  disappointment,  mental  anguish,  or 
bodily  suffering. 

With  these  impressions  on  our  mind,  and  with  a  full 
and  perfect  conviction  of  the  efficacy  of  the  plan,  proved 
and  approved  by  thousands  who  have  had  recourse  to  it, 
we  unreservedly  communicate  the  secret  to  the  public, 
convinced  that  we  are  conferring  a  boon  on  our  fellow 
creatures,  while  we  uphold  the  dignity  of  that  profession, 
of  which  we  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  which 
should  labor  but  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  which  best 
consults  its  dignity  and  interest,  by  avoiding  unprofessional 
mystery,  unnecessary  concealment,  and  fruitless  exclusion. 

In  commimicating  thg  secret,  however,  let  us  not  claim 
a  greater  share  in  the  transaction,  than  the  mere  fact  of 
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'communication.  We  were  not  the  discoverers.  Tliat 
honor  belongs  to  the  late  Mr.  Gardner,  one  of  the  most 
ingenious,  and  most  amiable  of  men.  Many  years  before 
his  death,  he  was  tlu'own  from  a  chaise,  and  liis  spine 
severely  injured.  The  agony  which  he  then  suffered,  and 
which  he  endured  for  years  after,  until  he  discovered  his 
method  of  commanding  sleep  at  will,  he  used  to  describe 
as  being  intolerable.  He  frequently  fainted  from  excessive 
pam,  when  a  temporary  alleviation  of  his  sufferings 
afforded  momentary  repose  to  his  senses.  Sedatives, 
opiates,  and  narcotics  were  tried,  but  in  vain  ;  they  aggra. 
vated  rather  than  assuaged  his  anguish.  But  he  was  a 
contemplative  man,  reflective  by  nature,  and  philosophical 
from  habit ;  and  in  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  a  sick 
room,  in  torture  and  remorseless  wakefulness,  pkovidence 
found,  pitied,  and  relieved,  by  enabling  him  to  discover 
the  art  of  eluding  pain  and  conquering  suffering,  of  subdu- 
ing sleeplessness,  and  commanding  repose,  by  a  simple  ef- 
fort of  volition.  Before,  however,  we  explain  the  theory, 
or  lay  down  the  rules  which  are  to  guide  our  readers 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  pkocuring  sound  and 
KEFBESHiNG  SLEEP  AT  WILL,  we  shall  offer  an  outline  of 
such  subjects,  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  sleep,  as 
are  indispensable  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciple. We  commence,  therefore,  with  the  Physiology 
of  Life,  abridged,  with  some  trifling  alterations,  from  a 
French  physiologist. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

LIFE.  —  PHEN05LENA    TRACED     FROM     VEGETATION  TO 
ANIMAJLIZATION. — PLANTS. — THE   POLrP. — THE  WORJI. 

 LOBSTER.  SERPENT.  —  COLD    AND  ■WARM-BLOODED 

ANIMALS. — MAN  ;  HIS  ORGANIZATION. — WOMAN  ;  HER 
BEAUTY.—  DEATH. 

Life  is  at  first  composed  of  a  small  number  of  phe- 
nomena, simple  as  the  organs  which  support  it;  but  as 
they  multiply,  as  the  machine  becomes  more  com- 
plicated, we  find  it  extending,  enlarging  and  amplify- 
ing itself,  progressively  accumulating  and  concentrat- 
ing its  energies ;  while  the  properties  which  charac- 
terize it,  and  which  are  evidence  of  its  presence,  at 
first  languid  and  obscure,  become  more  and  more 
distinct,  and  increase  in  number,  intensity,  and  de- 
velopment, as  we  recede  from  the  circle  of  the  lower 
order  of  animals,  and  arrive  at  that  of  man,  the  most 
perfect  of  animated  beings. 

By  "most  perfect  beings"  is  implied,  not  that  the 
lower  tribes  in  the  great  scale  of  creation  are  imperfect 
in  themselves — for  in  the  wonderful  order  of  the  universe 
every  thing  is  perfect,  and  every  being,  from  the  humble 
ily  to  the  towering  oak,  from  the  stationary  polyp  to 
the  aspiring  eagle,  is  so  constructed,  its  organs  so 
distributed,  and  its  instincts  so  appropriated,  as  to  fulfil 
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^  most  favorably  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created— 
but,  that  the  individuals  constituting  this  higher  class,  are 
possessed  of  more  means  of  enjoyment,  oppose  more 
nmuerous  results  of  organization,  and  mvdtiply  more 
acts  of  existence,  than  the  beings  which  compose  the 
basis  of  the  shrine  of  Life. 

What  does  this  plant  present,  wliich,  springing  from 
the  earth,  expands  its  leaves,  unfolds  its  flowers,  and 
having  shed  its  seed,  dies  \vithin  the  year  ?  It  is  a  being 
whose  existence  is  limited  to  the  phenomena  of  assimi- 
lation and  reproduction.  It  possesses  neither  sensibility 
nor  locomotion.  It  is  a  machine  constructed  of  a 
multitude  of  vessels,  a  congeries  of  spiral  and  rectilinear 
tubes,  through  which  the  sap,  and  other  juices  conse- 
crated to  nutrition,  are  elaborated  and  filtered.  These 
vegetable  secretions,  eliminated  from  the  salts  and  fluids 
of  the  earth,  ascend,  generally  from  the  roots  to  the 
summit,  to  the  trunk  and  the  branches,  the  leaves  and 
the  flowers,  and  what  remains  from  nutrition  is  evaporated 
by  the  leaves,  and  what  the  general  system  could  not 
assimilate,  is  thro'wnoff  in  transudation.  Two  properties 
direct  the  action  of  this  small  number  of  functions :  the 
one,  a  contractility,  scarcely  apparent,  though  known 
from  its  results,  closes  or  dilates  the  vessels  to  effect  the 
transmission  of  the  sap;  the  other,  a  latent  and  faint 
sensibihty,  appropriates  the  food  which  the  vessels  have 
secerned.  The  organs  of  reproduction  animate  for  a 
moment  this  exhibition  of  automatic  life.  Appointed  to 
perform  for  the  parent  plant,  an  important  act  in  the 
transit  of  its  annual  existence,  they  are  more  irritable, 
more  sensible,  than  the  leaves  and  the  branches.  Stimulated 
by  the  great  duties  of  re-generation,  the  male  organs  bow 
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themselves  over  the  female,  and  scattering  their  fertiliiing 
dust  upon  the  stigma,  straighten  themselves  again, 
retire  from  it,  and  die  with  the  flower,  which  hy  a  law  of 
vegetation,  shrinks  into  the  seed,  to  reproduce  another 
plant,  similar  in  every  respect  to  that,  whose  existence 
was  expended  to  ensure  its  being ! 

But  this  plant  not  only  reproduces  itself  and  a  multitude 
of  others,  by  a  law  of  organization,  but  the  industry  and 
ingenuity  of  man  enable  him  to  anticipate  supply,  and 
secure  himself  against  the  disappointment,  contingent  on 
seminal  deficiency.  With  suitable  precautions,  the  plant, 
divided  into  sUps,  and  plunged  into  the  earth,  is  re-pro- 
duced and  multiphed  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  thus 
proving  the  simplicity  of  vegetable  life,  and  that  the 
integral  members  of  a  plant  are  little  dependent  upon 
each  other  for  existence,  though  the  aggregation  of  their 
parts,  is  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  a  perfect 
individual,  of  its  species. 

If  we  pass,  by  a  transition  by  no  means  violent  or 
abrupt,  from  the  plant  to  the  polyp,  which  forms  the  last 
link  in  the  chain  of  animated  nature,  we  find  a  "  tube  " 
of  soft  consistency,  endued  with  sensibiUty  and  con- 
tractihty,  with  feeUng  and  with  lo(^omoti6n,  but  its  life 
and  organization  are  at  least  as  simple  as  the  plant. 
Neither  the  contractile  fibres  which  carry  the  liquids,  nor 
the  trachea?,  which  supply  the  various  sections  of  the 
plant  with  air,  are  to  be  traced  in  the  almost  homogeneous 
mass  wliich  we  are  examuiing  ;  nor  are  there  any  organs 
expressly  dedicated  to  reproduction.  A  liquid,  oozing 
from  the  internal  surface  of  the  "tube,"  moistens  and 
digests  the  food  it  finds  there ;  and,  wlien  the  purposes 
of  nutrition  arc  accomplished,  the  "  tube  "  contracts  upon 
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itself  and  expels  the  residue.  And,  here  again,  the  mutual 
independence  of  the  parts  is  absolute  and  unconditional ; 
divide  the  creature  in  two,  or  two  hundred  pieces,  it  is 
reproduced  in  every  part ;  every  section  becomes  a  new 
polyp,  organized  and  living,  and,  hke  the  parent  stock 
from  which  it  had  been  severed,  endued  with  sensibility, 
contractility,  assimilation,  and  nutrition ! 

These  animals  enjoy  in  a  more  exalted  degree  than  the 
plant,  the  condition  of  feeling  and  locomotion ;  their 
substance  dilates  and  lengthens,  they  contract  and  expand 
according  to  the  impressions  which  they  receive;  but 
these  actions  do  not  suppose  reflection  and  will,  any  more 
than  the  spasmodic  actions  of  the  sensitive  plant  predicate 
possession  of  a  nervous,  or  ratiocinative  system.  They 
spring  from  an  impression  which  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  part  that  feels  it,  and  in  which  sensibUity  and 
contractility  are  blended  and  lost  in  each  other ;  a 
familiar  instance  of  which  phenomena,  may  be  cited  in 
the  detached  leg  of  a  frog  spasmodised  by  the  agency  of 
galvanic  excitation. 

We  ascend  now  to  worms,  the  second  grade  in  the  scale 
of  animated  beings.  We  have  no  longer  a  mere  "  tube," 
destitute  of  the  ordinary  organs  of  aniraalization,  but  a 
series  of  muscular  or  contractile  fibres ;  a  vessel  or  artery 
subdivided  by  constrictions  into  vesicles  or  cells ;  which 
empty  themselves  into  one  another,  by  a  movement  of 
contraction,  beginning  at  the  head  or  entrance  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  proceeding  to  the  vent ;  probably 
a  spinal  marrow,  or  at  least  a  series  of  ganglia  from 
the  sympathetic  nerve ;  stigmata  and  trachete  analogous 
to  the  respiratory  organs  of  plants  ;  and  in  some  species, 
even  bronchiae  or  gills.    All  these  accessories  exhibit 
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most  distinctly  an  advanced  organization,  and  a  being 
more  perfect.  Sensibility  and  contractility  are  more 
distinct ;  motion  is  no  longer  automatic,  and  some 
movements  would  even  indicate  preference  or  choice. 
The  worm  too  may  be  divided  into  many  pieces,  and 
each  piece  will  become  a  perfect  worm.  But  this  division 
has  its  limits.  Disintegration  cannot  be  carried  so  far 
as  in  the  polyp ;  for  as  the  substance  of  the  creature  is 
composed  of  elements  more  disimilar  than  that  of  its 
antitype,  it  may  be,  that  too  small  a  portion  does  not 
contain  all  the  organs  necessary  to  constitute  another 
animal. 

We  come  now  to  what  are  called  crcstaceocs  animals, 
among  which  the  lobster  discovers  a  more  complex 
organization.  Here  we  first  find  muscles,  an  external 
articulated  skeleton,  distinct  nerves,  a  spinal  marrow,  a 
brain  and  heart.  These  two  latter  organs,  though 
imperfect  when  compared  with  those  of  animals  in  the 
ascending  scale,  assign  the  lobster  to  an  order  much 
above  that  of  the  worm.  The  first,  (the  brain)  becomes 
the  seat  of  an  intelligence,  which  we  have  hitherto  failed 
to  discover  in  the  orders  of  those  beings  we  have  been 
considering ;  and  when  the  animal,  urged  by  the  olfac  tory 
nerves,  pursues  its  prey,  or  warned  by  the  sentinel  of 
sight,  flies  approaching  danger,  we  perceive  for  the  first 
time,  obedience  to  volition,  and  evidence  of  instinct 
The  second,  (the  heart)  establishing  a  circulation  of  the 
vital  fluid,  supplies  the  internal  parts  -with  the  blood 
necessary  for  their  nutrition,  accretion,  and  locomotion, 
and  thus  to  a  certain  extent  the  animal  is  rendered 
independent  of  any  exclusive  locality.  Sensibility  and 
contractility  here  present  two  phenomena,  though,  where 
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the  action  of  the  one  begins,  or  the  other  ends,  would  be 
difficult  to  say. 

By  the  first,  which  is  distributed  along  the  stomach, 
intestinal  tube,  and  viscera  accompanying  it,  the  internal 
organs  of  the  body  are  rendered  obedient  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  constructed,  namely,  incretion, 
digestion,  assimilation,  and  excretion.  By  the  second, 
which  is  shewn  in  the  increased  powers  of  the  nervous 
matter,  and  the  presence  of  muscular  fibre,  the  animal  is 
enabled  to  place  itself  in  connexion  with  the  objects 
which  surround  it.  Here,  then,  we  have  relation,  or  that 
series  of  actions  which  connect  one  being  with  another ; 
life  here  ceases  to  be  divisible;  here  its  phenomena, 
sight,  feeling,  digestion,  growth  and  locomotion,  are  linked 
together  by  an  inexpugnable  necessity.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  divide  the  animal  into  parts,  nay,  into  two, 
without  supervening  a  cessation  of  all  organic  operations, 
or,  in  other  words,  without  destroying  life.  Nature, 
however,  rarely  exhibits  violent  transition,  and  if  the 
inferior  parts  be  removed,  they  will  be  reproduced.  If 
you  break  off  a  leg,  or  a  claw,  a  little  granule  is  seen 
shortly  after  extruding  itself  from  the  cicatrix  of  the 
wound.  It  then  swells  and  enlarges;  is  at  first  soft  and 
easily  compressed;  but  as  the  process  of  aggregation 
proceeds,  it  becomes  more  indurated,  till,  resolving  itself 
into  a  substance  homogeneous  with  the  calcareous  cover- 
ing which  envelopes  the  other  members  of  the  animal,  it 
becomes  indistinguishable  from  the  original  organs. 

If,  from  the  white-blooded  animals,  the  Crustacea,  we 
ascend  to  the  red  and  cold-blooded,  such  as  fishes  and 
REPTILES,  this  power  of  reproduction  becomes  more  limited, 
and  life  more  involved  in  organization.    If  we  abscind 
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the  fin  of  a  fish,  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  or  the  foot  of  a 
frog,  tlie  separated  parts  are  not  reproduced,  or  if 
reproduced,  tlie  organization  is  very  imperfect.  All  these 
creatures  maintain,  with  the  medium  in  which  they  live, 
relations  of  more  stringent  dependence.  Gills  in  these, 
and  lungs  in  those,  are  superadded  to  a  heart.  But,  though 
the  presence  of  these  organs  is  absolutely  essential  to 
life,  their  actions  are  not  so  frequent,  nor  of  such 
momentary  necessity  for  its  continuance,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  economy  of  the  Mammalia.  "  The 
serpent  passes  long  winters  torpid  with  cold,  in  holes 
where  he  has  no  air ;  without  breathing,  without  any 
motion  of  life,  and  in  all  appearance  dead.  These 
creatures,  like  all  reptiles,  are  able  to  breathe  only  at 
long  intervals,  and  to  suspend,  for  a  time,  the  admission 
of  air  without  risking  their  existence.  Here  the  vital 
powers  are  distinct  and  strong,  and  differ  from  those  of 
the  more  perfect  animals,  and  of  man,  by  very  slight 
shades.  The  heart  and  vessels  of  the  fish,  feel  and  act 
within  him  without  his  consciousness,  further  he  has 
senses,  nerves,  and  a  brain  from  which  he  has  intimation 
of  whatever  can  affect  him ;  muscles  and  hard  parts,  by 
the  action  of  which  he  moves  and  changes  his  place, 
adapting  himself  to  the  relations  tliat  subsist  between 
the  substances  around  him,  and  his  own  peculiar  mode  of 
existence. 

"  We  are  come,  at  last,  to  the  red  and  warm-blooded 
animals,  at  the  head  of  which  are  the  mammiferje  and 
MAN.  They  are  entirely  alike,  save  some  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  less  essential  organs.  There  is  not  one  that 
has  not  the  vertebral  column,  four  limbs,  a  brain  which 
fills  exactly  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  a  spinal  marrow, 
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nerves  of  two  sorts,  five  senses,  muscles  partly  obedient 
to  the  will,  pcartly  independent  in  their  action.  Add  to 
these,  a  long  digestive  tube  coiled  upon  itself,  furnished 
at  its  mouth  with  agents  of  saliva  and  mastication; 
vessels  and  lymphatic  glands,  arteries  and  veins,  a  heart 
with  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles,  lobular  lungs, 
which  must  act  incessantly  in  impregnating  the  blood* 
that  passes  through  them,  with  the  vital  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  failing  to  do  which,  hf e  is  suspended  or 
gone.  None  of  their  organs  Uve  but  while  they  partake 
in  the  general  action  of  the  system,  and  while  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  heart ;  all  die,  irrecoverably, 
when  they  are  parted  from  the  body  of  the  animal  :  and 
are  in  no  way  replaced,  whatever  some  physiologists  may 
have  said  on  pretended  regeneration  of  the  nerves  and 
some  other  parts. 

"  Every  thing  that  is  important  to  life  is  to  be  found 
in  these  animals ;  and  as  the  most  essential  organs  are 
within,  and  concealed  in  deep  cavities,  a  celebrated  natu- 
ralist was  correct  in  saying,  that  aU  animals  are  essentially 
the  same,  and  that  their  differences  are  in  their  external 
parts,  and  chiefly  to  be  observed  in  their  coverings  and 
their  extremities." 

*Dr.  Copland  has  a  long  and  interesting  note  upon 
the  subject  of  respiration  appended  to  this  word.  But 
it  would  be  carrying  us  further  than  was  contemplated 
to  go  into  the  subject.  It  would  have  been  more  in 
accordance  with  the  views  now  entertained,  had  our 
author  used  the  words,  "  act  incessantly  in  de-carbonizing 
the  blood,"  but  in  a  popular  and  very  general  outline 
of  the  phenomena  of  Ufe,  as  traced  from  vegetables  to 
man,  scientific  nicety  cannot  be  attained,  or  minute 
physiology  enforced.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  further 
information  may  consult  the  works  of  authors  who  have 
written  expressly  upon  the  subject. 
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Such,  then,  are  the  Phenomena  of  Life,  and  such  the 
various  modes  of  development  of  its  principle  of  action  ; 
assimilative  in  the  plant,  presumptive  in  the  polyp, 
inceptive  in  the  worm,  progressive  in  the  lobster,  discur- 
sive in  the  serpent,  and  inventive  in  man,  where  it 
approximates  the  culminating  summit  of  creative  excel- 
lence. 

Of  this  form  so  wonderful,  this  organization  so  complete, 
this  being  so  complicated,  it  will  naturally  be  expected 
that  a  brief  description  at  least  will  be  given.  It  is  true, 
that  we  can  offer  little,  that  any  man  of  ordinary  industry 
may  not  gather  for  himself,  and  nothing  that  the  educated 
and  the  well  informed  do  not  already  know.  But  our 
ideas,  as  Locke  -remarks,  are  painted  in  fading  colors, 
and  if  not  frequently  renewed,  are  soon  entirely  obli- 
terated ;  and  though  the  physiologist  may  smile  at  the 
following  brief  and  faint  attempt,  still  it  may  remind 
him  of  some  principle  neglected,  some  point  forgotten, 
or  some  theory  condemned:  wliile  the  general  reader, 
the  man  whose  avocations  preclude  him  from  acquiring 
knowledge,  or  eliciting  facts,  from  poring  over  the 
learned  and  elaborate  works  of  Magendie,  Blumenbach, 
or  Hunter  ;  or  dipping  into  the  recondite  pages  of  iliiller. 
Marshall  Hall,  or  EUiotson,  will  probably  thank  us  for 
the  labor  we  have  saved,  and  the  information  we  have 
afforded  him. 

T/ie  human  body  is  composed  of  solids  and  fluids.  The 
solids  consist  of  the  bones,  ligaments,  tendons,  muscles, 
integuments,  hair,  nails,  nerves,  arteries  and  veins.  The 
fluids  are  the  blood  and  its  numerous  secretions,  as  the 
ga.stric  juice,  the  bile,  the  tears,  and  perspiration.  The 
head  is  so  skilfully  formed,  aud  so  artfully  placed  upon 
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the  shoulders,  and  so  well  protected  from  external 
casualties,  that  strike  it  in  any  part,  we  shall  find 
that  the  resistance  opposed,  is  equal  almost  in  all 
cases  to  the  momentum  of  the  blow.  Or,  in  other  words, 
it  is  so  shaped,  as  to  cause  nearly  all  blows«to  glance  off, 
however  dexterously  directed.  Within  its  bony  cavity, 
reside  the  organs  of  sensation  and  all  our  reasoning  facul- 
ties, and  from  its  pulpy  mass,  we  chiefly  derive  two  of 
the  most  important  of  our  senses — seeing,  and  hearing. 
The  chest  is  broad  and  ample,  to  give  play  to  the  lungs, 
whose  incessant  action  agitate  the  crimson  current,  that, 
in  its  circuit  round  the  body,  has  lost  a  vital  principle 
which  it  returns  to  renew,  and  acquired  a  property  it 
seeks  to  remove. 

Thin,  tortuous,  pellucid  vessels,  called  veins,  take  up 
the  blood,  driven  by  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  through 
the  conduits,  called  arteries,  to  the  extremest  points  of 
the  capUlary  tubes,  and  by  a  slow  and  equable,  a  regular 
and  progressive  motion,  a  sort  of  creeping  backwards  on 
themselves,  meet,  mingle,  join,  and  osculate  with  others, 
till,  growing  larger  and  larger,  they  pour  their  contents 
into  the  capacious  channel  of  the  vast  conduit,  called  the 
Vena  Cava.  This  is  the  great  river  of  the  body,  wliich 
empties  its  current  into  the  right  auricle,  or  reservoir  of 
the  heart.  But  here,  it  is  not  destined  to  slumber  hke  an 
inland  lake,  but,  by  a  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  by 
one  of  those  simple,  yet  convincing  proofs  of  design,  which 
surprise  us  at  every  step  in  creation,  and  compel  our 
wonder  and  admiration,  the  hollow  viscus  closes  firmly 
on  the  fluid,  urging  it  into  the  ventricle,  which,  in  its 
turn,  contracts  also,  and  forces  it  into  a  vessel  prepared 
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to  convey  it  to  the  lungs,  tliere  to  be  again  rendered  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  life,  by  being  elutriated  of  the 
impurities  it  has  collected  in  its  circuit  round  the  body. 
Having,  then,  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air 
through  the  tbin  filament  of  the  lungs,  and  that  this 
exposiire  has  been  great,  some  idea  may  be  formed,  when 
we  mention  that  Dr.  Monro  estimated  the  superfices  of 
the  lungs  at  thirty-two  times  that  of  the  body  I — it  is 
conveyed  by  another  vessel  to  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  which  again  empties  itself  into  the  ventricle, 
whose  function  it  is,  by  the  medium  of  the  aorta,  to 
distribute  its  contents  throughout  the  minutest  ramifi- 
cations of  innumerable  capUIaries. 

The  muscles  enable  us  to  move  from  place  to  place ; 
the  eyes,  to  admire  nature,  and  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
tlie  arts,  or  lovely  in  woman;  the  ears  convey  the 
most  delicious  melodies,  or  warn  us  of  approaching 
danger  ;  the  tongue  guides  us  in  our  choice  of  food,  or 
enables  us  to  exchange  our  thoughts,  to  express  our 
emotions,  to  utter  our  complaints,  or  disclose  our  secret 
inclinations ;  the  hand,  at  once,  one  of  the  most  simple, 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  mechiuiic  structures,  so 
deUcate  in  woman,  so  powerful  in  man,  so  admired, 
so  dilated  upon,  so  highly  estimated,  that  Helvetius,  a 
French  philosopher,  attributed  to  it,  all  that  superiority 
which  we  possess  over  the  merely  animal  creation,  is  the 
prime  organ  of  touch,  of  prehension,  apprehension,  labor, 
mechanism,  the  arts!  Without  the  hand,  our  floating 
castles,  gigantic  steamers,  fro^vning  towers,  magnificent 
temples,  high-arched  domes,  and  even  the  lowly  cot, 
would  not,  could  not,  have  existed.    Wliat  labor  to 
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construct  the  lofty  cathedral !  What  force  to  build  the 
mighty  ship !  What  deUcacy  to  weave  the  shining  satin ! 
What  exquisite  sensibility  to  perceive  the  smooth  pile  of 
the  glossy  velvet !  Then,  the  thousand  arts,  that,  in  a 
great  city,  employ,  feed,  clothe,  lodge,  amuse,  engage, 
preserve,  and  sweeten  life — and  all  from  this  one  organ  ! 

Besides  these  organs,  we  find  others,  destined  to 
digestion,  assimilation,  sensation  and  reproduction.  In 
a  bony  canal,  which  runs  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  body,  is  lodged  a  white  substance,  called  the  spinal 
cord.  From  this  proceed  numerous  white  threads,  pro- 
tected by  neurelema  or  covering,  called  nerves.  These 
supply  the  muscles  withtbeir  motive  powers  ;  aid  the  sto- 
mach in  its  process  of  digestion  ;  regulate  the  movement 
of  the  diaphragm ;  control  the  action  of  the  heart ;  direct 
the  energies  of  the  Uver ;  and  assist  in  conveying  the 
impressions  of  external  objects  to  the  organs  of  the  brain. 
On  them,  too,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  pleasurable 
sensation  of  warmth,  the  disagreeable  feeling  of  cold, 
the  exquisite  sense  of  touch,  and  the  agonizing  twitch  of 
gout.  They  constitute,  with  the  optic  and  olfactory 
apparatus,  the  sentinels,  which  give  warning  to  the  Army 
of  the  Phenomena  of  Life,  of  the  advance  of  sickness,  the 
coming  of  age,  and  the  approach  of  death.  Finally,  they 
watch  over  and  protect  us  from  infancy  to  senility,  and 
only  fail  us  (at  least  the  sense  of  touch)  when  all  other 
organs  have  ceased  to  act,  or  are  rendered  incapable 
of  action. 

This  is  but  a  feeble  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  man. 
Have  we  considered  his  capacious  forehead  ?  His  expres-  m 
siveeye?  His  proud  majestic  gait  ?  Or,  stealing  from  the 
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poet's  store  one  feathery  shaft,  attempted  to  describe 
that  loveliest  of  all  created  things,  a  gracefid  woman  ?  Has 
memory,  benumbed  with  the  cares  of  life,  forgot  the 
glancing  eye  and  slender  ankle;  the  globes  of  liquid 
light,  the  luxurious  profusion  of  the  auburn  curls,  the 
dimpled  cheek,  the  fair  neck,  the  rosy  lip,  or  billowy  bust, 
and  soul  entrancing  form  ? 

We  omit  the  task,  not  that  we  do  not  feel,  but  because 
we  cannot,  as  we  could  wish,  write  all  we  feel,  of  God's 
transcendent  work,  a  lovely  woman.  Our  days  of  love,  at 
least  of  passionate  love,  are  fled,  and  have  left  behind  sub- 
dued emotions,  and  more  refined  affections.  But  still,  we 
cannot  bear  to  think,  much  less  to  write,  of  woman,  as  mere 
organic  matter,  formed  of  nerves,  and  bones  and  blood ! 
But,  alas !  reality  is  importimate,  and  mortality  knows  no 
distinction.  That  liquid  eye  must  grow  dim  ;  that  rosy 
tint  must  fade;  the  plump  figure  fall  away  in  angles;  and 
the  cold  earth,  "  which  she  scarcely  seems  to  touch,"  when 
youth  and  health  are  hers,  must  receive  that  altered  form ! 
Who  would  recognize  in  the  old  and  tottering  hag,  stooping 
by  the  way-side  road  to  implore  a  passing  dole,  the  fair 
sylph,  that,  some  forty  summers  since,  glided  like  a  thing 
of  air  across  the  daisy-covered  mead,  or  carolled  as  she 
trod  the  oft  frequented  foot-path  of  her  native  village,  to 
meet  the  loved  and  cherished  one  beneath  the  dew-sprent 
hawthorn  tree  ?  But  away  with  moralizing :  Death  is 
the  last  stage  of  our  existence.  We  have  made  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  voyage  of  life  ;  have  fulfilled  the 
end  of  being ;  have  experienced  calms  and  storms,  and 
encountered  fierce  enemies,  and  struck  on  hidden  rocks, 
and  overcome  all  these  perils,  but  to  lay  our  bones  in 
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earth ;  and  the  phenomena  of  life  extinct,  the  aggregation 
of  matter,  enfranchised  from  the  bondage  of  organiza- 
tion, resolves  itself  into  its  primitive  elements.  Tlie 
salts  of  the  body  are  restored  to  the  earth,  and  the  soul 
retm-ns  to  God ! 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  BEAIN. — HOW  DIVIDED. — THE  PINEAX  GLAKD. — THE 
SEAT  or  THE   SOLTL. — PROPORTION    OF  THE   BRAIX  TO 

THE  SIZE  OF  THE  BODY. — SMELLING.  HEARING.  SEE- 
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 MAGENDIE.  THE    CEPHALO-SPINAL   FLUID. — ACTION 

OF  THE  BRAIN  UPON  THE  I3IPRESSIONS  TRANSOTTTED 
TO   IT  BY  THE  NEB'V'ES. — THINNTISS  OF  THE  BONES  OF 

THE  SKULL  IN  OLD  AGE. — ARCHSIUS. — ANXSIAL  SPIRITS.  

THE  BRAIN  THE  CENTRE  OF  ANIMAX  LIFE.  CIRCULATION. 

— THE  HEART  A  DOUBLE  ORGAN. — RESPIRATION.  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  THE  SUBJECT  DEFERRED. 

Physiologists  divide  what  in  ordinary  language  is 
called  the  brain,  into  various  portions,  as  the  cerebrum, 
cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  these  are  again 
subdivided. 

But,  this  minuteness  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose ; 
and,  a  few  general  remarks,  therefore,  on  its  anatomy 
and  functions,  will  suffice. 

The  Brain  is  lobulated  or  spherical  in  most  animals ; 
while  its  convolutions  are  very  numerous,  and  would 
seem  to  answer  particular  purposes  ;  hence  the  science 
OF  phrenology.  The  pineal  gland,  which  Descartes  made 
the  mansion  of  the  soul,  exists  not  only  in  the  mammalia 
(man,  horses,  elephants,  whales),  but  in  the  turtle.  The 
base  of  the  brain,  in  man  and  monkej'S,  is  divided  into 
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lobes,  but  in  most  other  animals,  there  is  very  little,  if 
aiiy,  division.  The  proportion,  which  the  brain  bears  to 
the  medulla  oblongata,  or  that  portion  of  the  cerebral 
mass,  whicli  is  continued  from  the  base  of  the  brain, 
down  to  the  spinal  cord,  is  the  measure  of  the  intellectual 
faculties.  In  some  animals,  the  brain  is  very  small  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  its  use,  in  these 
cases,  is  principally  for  hearing,  and  smelling.  Smelling 
is  the  office  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  which  arises  from 
the  brain,  and  of  another  called  the  fifth,  arising  from 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

Hearing  depends  upon  the  auditory  nerve,  the  fifth, 
the  portia  dura,  or  hard  portion,  and  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal,  or,  that  nerve  which  supplies  the  tongue  and  pharynx. 

Sight  depends  upon  the  optic  nerve,  which  arises  from 
the  brain,  and  four  other  nerves,  called,  by  anatomists, 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  pairs  of  nerves,  which 
arise  from  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Taste  depends  also  upon  the  medulla  oblongata;  for 
that  sense  is  the  joint  effect  of  the  fifth,  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal,  and  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  which  all  arise  from  it. 

Sensation  we  owe  to  the  fifth  pair,  and  to  the  spinal 
nerves,  arising  again  from  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Voluntary  motion  is  referable  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth 
hard  portion,  ninth,  accessory  and  spmal  jierves,  and  tlie 
oblong  and  spinal  medulla. 

Involuntary  motion  "is  under  the  sympathetic,  or 
such  of  the  common  motive,  as  have  their  powers  di- 
rected by  the  action  of  moving  parts  placed  in  contact, 
or, connexion  with  them;  it  is,  therefore,  principally  under 
the  influence  of  the  oblong  and  spmal  medulla"  (Swan). 

It  may,  therefore,  be  said,  that  we  owe  but  two  of  our 
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senses,  smell  and  taste,  to  the  brain  proper,  and  even  those 
not  entirely.  All  the  others,  hearing,  tasting,  feeling, 
and  voluntary  and  involuntary  action,  owe  their  being  to 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord. 

With  regard  to  the  circulation  m  the  brain,  a£  it  differs 
from  that  of  the  body  generally,  it  may  be  proper  to  say 
a  few  words.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  organ  of  the 
body,  which,  in  proportion,  receives  so  much  blood. 
According  to  Haller,  of  the  whole  fluid  mass  that  passes 
through  the  aorta,  this  viscus  receives  no  less,  than 
from  one  third,  to  one  half !  So  large  a  quantity,  and 
propelled  with  so  much  force,  would  have  entirely  destroy- 
ed the  deUcate  structure  of  its  parts,  had  not  nature,  as  a 
French  physiologist  has  remarked,  "  multiphed  precau- 
tions to  weaken  its  impulse."  Compelled  to  ascend 
against  its  own  weight,  and  contrary  to  hydraulic  laws, 
it  loses  from  that  cause  alone  a  part  of  its  motion. 

The  vertical  column,  in  its  ascent,  is  forced  against 
the  angular  curvature,  which  the  internal  carotid  artery 
forms  in  its  sinuous  passage,  along  the  bony  canal  of  the 
hard  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  as  tlus  curvature, 
surrounded  or  protected  by  osseous  substance,  cannot 
straighten  itself,  the  force  of  the  impetus  of  the  flow  of 
blood  is  broken,  and  its  velocity  considerably-  lessened- 
The  artery,  immersed  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  as  it 
emerges  from  the  carotid  canal,  is  easily  dilated,  and  the 
branches,  into  which  it  divides  itself,  on  arriving  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  have  exceedingly  thin  coats,  and  so 
weak,  that  they  collapse  like  the  veins,  when  empty. 
This  extreme  weakness  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  Richerand 
observes,  explains  their  frequent  ruptures,  when  the 
heart  sends  the  blood  into  them  too  violently ;  and  it  is  • 
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are  occasioned,  many  of  which,  however,  take  effect 
without  rupture,  and  by  the  mere  transudation  of  tlie 
blood  through  the  arteries.  These  vessels,  like  the 
branches  arising  from  their  divisions,  are  lodged  in  the 
depressions,  with  which  the  base  of  the  brain  is  furrow- 
ed, and  do  not  enter  its  substance,  tUl  they  are  reduced 
to  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity,  by  the  further  divisions 
they  imdergo,  in  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater. 

Notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  brain  to  the 
heart,  the  blood  reaches  it,  then,  with  an  exceedingly 
retarded  motion;  it  returns,  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
motion  progressively  accelerated.  The  position  of  the 
veins  at  the  upper  part  of  the  brain,  between  its  convex 
surface  and  the  hollow  of  the  skull,  causes  these  vessels, 
gently  compressed  by  the  alternate  motion  of  rising  and 
falhng  of  the  cerebral  mass,  to  empty  their  contents 
readily  into  the  membranous  receptacles  of  the  dura 
mater,  known  by  the  name  of  sinuses.  AU  these  commu- 
nicating, form  a  reservoir,  sufficiently  large,  from'  which 
the  accumulated  blood  passes  into  the  jugular  vein,  the 
conduit  by  which  it  again  enters  the  general  circulation. 
Its  flow  is  also  favored  by  its  own  weight ;  and  as  the 
calibre  of  the  vein  is  large,  its  coats  very  thin  and  capable 
of  extension,  a  retrograde  motion  is  very  difficult. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  brain  receives  a  lai'ge 
proportion  of  oxygenous  blood,  more  aerated,  according  to 
Boerhaave,  than  that  which  is  distributed  to  the  inferior 
organs  of  the  body,  and  that  it  finds,  in  its  course  thither 
numerous  obstacles  which  impede  and  retard  its  motion  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  organization,  the  hydraulic  law, 
and  the  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  viscus  itself. 
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favor  and  accelerate  its  return.  Let  me  observe,  saj's 
the  author,  to  whom  we  have  been  greatly  indebted  for 
this  sketch,  to  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  the 
circulation  of  the  brain,  that,  that  of  the  eye  is  nearly 
allied  to  it,  since  the  ophthalmic  artery  is  given  out  by 
the  internal  carotid,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein  empties 
itself  into  the  cavernous  sinus  of  the  dura  mater.  Accor- 
dingly, the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  prominence, 
the  brightness,  the  moistness  of  the  eyes,  indicate  a 
strong  determination  of  the  blood  towards  the  brain. 
Thus,  tlie  eyes  are  animated  at  the  approach  of  apoplexy, 
in  the  transport  of  a  burning  fever,  and  during  deUrium, 
which  is  a  dangerous  symptom,  of  malignant  or  ataxic 
fevers.  On  this  connexion  of  the  vessels  of  the  eye 
depends  the  lividity  of  the  conjimctiva,  whose  veins, 
injected  with  a  dark  colored  blood,  indicate  the  fulness 
of  the  brain,  in  the  generality  of  cases  of  suffocation. 

The  connexion  between  the  brain  and  heart  is  absolute 
and  unconditional.  If  the  flow  of  blood,  from  the  latter 
to  the  former,  be  checked,  but  for  a  single  second,  death 
generally  ensues.  It  maybe  partially,  arrested  however, 
without  grave  consequences.  Galen  tietl  both  carotids 
of  a  living  animal,  without  its  appearing  sensibly  affectetl ; 
but,  if  the  vertebral  arteries  be  tied,  the  animal 
immediately  ceases  to  exist.  In  this  instance,  death  would 
seem  to  be  attributable  to  the  interception  of  arterial 
blood  to  the  brain,  the  natural  pabulum  of  that  organ. 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
connected  with  the  brain,  is,  the  discovery  by  Magcndie. 
of  a  copious  exlmlation  of  a  limpid  fluid,  contained  between 
the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  coat.  It  has  been  called 
the  CEPHALO-spiNAL  FLUID,    aud  is  supiwsed  to  bo. 
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additional  protection,  to  the  nervous  masses,  against 
sudden  shocks  and  concussions."  M.  Desmoulins  says, 
that  it  is  met  with  more  abundantly  in  mammiferous 
animals,  than  in  fishes  and  birds  ;  and  M.  Magendie 
states,  that  it  gradually  disappeai's  after  death,  so 
that  but  little  remains  twenty  hours  after  this  event. 
It  has  been  found  in  quantities  so  large,  when  the  canal 
has  been  punctured  as  deep  as  the  pia  mater,  in  living 
animals,  as  to  be  thrown  out  to  the  distance  of  several 
inches.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
regions,  and  at  the  height  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  it 
flows,  not  only  from  the  spinal  canal  to  the  cranial 
cavity,  but  also  from  the  exterior  of  the  cerebrum  into  its 
ventricles.  Tliis  fluid,  says  Dr.  Copland,  seems  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  positions,  and  movements,  and  conditions  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  to  be  diminished,  when  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain  are  congested  or  injected  ;  to 
preserve  a  certain  degree  of  pressure,  by  becoming  more 
abundant,  when  the  brain  is  either  less  vascular,  or  of 
diminished  bulk ;  and  to  protect  the  nervous  masses 
from  the  effects  of  concussions,  and  external  injuries. 
In  its  constitution,  it  resembles,  in  every  respect,  tlie 
most  limpid  of  the  serous  exhalations  of  the  body. 
M.  Magendie  has  found  it  very  abundant  in  idiots, 
and  persons  of  weak  intellects,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
in  small  quantity,  in  those  whose  intellectual  faculties 
were  active  and  fully  developed:  hence  he  is  led  to 
infer,  that  the  quantity  of  tliis  fluid,  is  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Cabanis  has  remarked,  that  the  brain  acts  upon  the 
impression  transmitted  by  the  nerves,  as  the  stomach, 
upon  the  aliments  it  receives  by  the  oesophagus ;  and 
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Eicherand  adds,  it  does  iii  its  own  way  digest  them. 
Set  in  motion  by  the  impulse  it  receives,  it  begins  to 
react,  and  that  reaction  is  tlie  perceptive  sensation,  or 
perception.  From  that  moment  the  perception  becomes 
an  idea,  it  enters  as  an  element  into  thought,  and  is 
subject  to  the  various  combinations,  that  are  necessary 
to  the  phenomena  of  understanding. 

The  tendency  of  the  brain  to  rise,  produces  very 
marked  results  in  the  cavity  of  the  skulL  In  early  life, 
the  interior  surface  is  smooth  and  unfurrowed,  but,  as  we 
advance  in  age,  depressions  appear,  and  proceed  deeper 
and  deeper ;  and  it  has  happened,  in  very  aged  persons, 
that  the  bones  of  the  skull  have  become  so  thin  by  this 
constant  action,  that  the  pulsations  of  the  brain  were 
perceptible  through  the  hairy  scalp ! 

The  manner  in  which  impressions,  produced  by  the 
senses,  are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  is  enveloped  in  great 
obscurity.  It  is  probable,  though  the  supposition  cannot 
be  verified,  that  the  nerves  act  by  means  of  a  subtile, 
in\-isible,  impalpable  fluid,  to  which,  some  philosophers 
have  given  the  name  of  AKcaEUS,  and  which  the 
ancients  caUed  anijiai,  spirits.  We  judge  of  its 
existence,  only  from  its  effects,  and,  tlierefore,  presume 
that  it  is  present  in  the  body.  We  cannot  demonstrate 
the  presence  of  the  electric,  magnetic,  or  galvanic 
fluids,  yet  who  doubts  theur  existence?  We  may,  then, 
conclude  our  remarks  upon  the  brain,  with  a  quotation 
from  Eicherand,  to  the  effect,  that  the  flow  of  the 
nervous  fluid  takes  place,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
nerves,  to  the  brain,  so  as  to  produce  the  phenomena  of 
sensation;  for,  when  the  nerves  are  tied,  the  parts 
below  the  ligat\irc  lose  the  power  of  sensibility.  Again, 
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all  the  impressions  received  by  the  organs  of  sense,  and 
by  the  sentient  extremities  of  nerves,  are  transmitted 
to  the  cerebral  mass.  The  brain  is,  therefore,  the  centre 
of  animal  life ;  it  is  the  spring  of  all  voluntary  motion ; 
and  this  centre  is,  to  the  functions  of  relation,  as  the 
heart,  to  the  function  of  nutrition ;  and  finally,  it  may 
be  said  of  the  brain,  as  of  the  heart,  "  onmibus  dat 
et  ab  omnibus  accipit" — it  receives  from  all,  and  gives 
to  all. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BICHAt's  definition  of    sleep. — SOUND  BLEEP.  SLEEP 

AGITATED  BY  DREAMS.  CONDITION  OF  SLEEP  REFERRED 

TO  THE  HEART,  THE  LARGER  VESSELS,  THE  STOM.'VCU, 

AND  BRAIN.  STUICLI  ^NVHICH  PROLONG  THE  STATE  OP 

WATCHFULNESS.  CAUSES  WHICH  INDUCE  SLEEP.  COSI- 

PRESSION  OF  THE   BRAIN.  IMPEDED   CIRCULATION  IN 

THE    BRAIN    DURING    SLEEP.  REMARKS    ON  BICHAT'S 

THEORY. — PHENOMENA  OF  NATURAL  SLEEP  DESCRIBED. 

 THE   ORDER  OF  SUCCESSION  OF  WAKING  PHENOJIENA. 

 DURATION  OF  SLEEP.  FREDERIC  THE  GREAT. — NAPO- 
LEON. —THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. — HOURS  DEDICATED 

TO  REST. — Alfred's  division  of  the  rvvENTT-FOUR 

HOURS.  INFANCY.  —  YOUTH. —  OLD   AGE.  PARR. —  DE 

MOIVRE. — SLEEP  OF  THE  AGED. — BAXTER  THE  CO-tCH- 

MAKER.  GENERAL  ELLIOT. —  NEGROES  IN    THE  ^^•EST 

INDIES. — THE  SPANIARDS. — PERSONS  WHO  SLEEP  LTrTLE. 

 ACTION  OF  THE  ORGANIC  FUNCTIONS  DURING  SLEEP.  

ABSORPTION.  DANGER  OF  SLEEPING  IN  MARSHY  PLACES. 

 NUTRITION.  CASE  FROM  RICHERAND. — DREAJONG.  

PHENOMENA    OF   DREAMING  DESCRIBED.  DR.  ELLIOT- 

SON's  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CEREBRAL 
ORGANS  DURING  SLEEP. — IGNORANCE  OF  PERSONS  GENE- 
RALLY AS  TO  MEDICAL  OR  PHYSIOLOGICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

 ILLUSTRATIVE  ANECDOTE. — SPURZHEI.M's,  GALL's  AND 

CAROTCHAEL's  THEORY.  SOMNAJIBULISM. — CONDUCT  OF 

SOMNAMBULISTS.  MESMER.  REFLECTIONS     ON  THE 

CONDITION  OF  MESSIERISM.  JL  LAFONTAINK.  SIR  HUM- 
PHRY DAVY. —  CASE  OF  ANISIAL  MAGNETISM. —  RE- 
MARKS. SINGULAR    PHENOMENA    EXHIBITED    BY  ONE 

OF  DR.  ELLIOTSON'S  PATIENTS. 

BicHAT  defines  sleep  to  be,  the  general  assemblage  ot 
particular  sleeps,  derived  from  that  law  of  animal  life, 
in  which  a  constant  succession  and  remission  of  x>criods 
of  functional  activity  are  observed;  a  law,  he  affirms, 
wliich  pointedly  distinguishes  it  from  organic  life.  He 
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remarks,  that  there  are  various  modifications  in  this 
periodic  state,  to  wliicli  all  animals  are  exposed.  The 
most  common  sleep,  is  that  in  which  the  whole  external 
life,  that  is,  tlie  senses,  perception,  imagination,  memory, 
iudgment,'^ocomotion,  and  the  voice,  are  suspended. 
The  least  perfect,  affects  only  a  single  organ.  Numerous 
gradations  are  experienced  between  these  two  extremes : 
sometimes,  perception,  locomotion,  and  the  voice  are 
suspended,  imagmation,  memory  and  judgment  remaining 
active;  sometimes,  locomotion  and  the  voice  are  added  to 
the  latter.  This  is  the  sleep  agitated  by  dreams.  Other 
physiologists  have  referred  the  condition  of  sleep  to  the 
heart,  the  larger  vessels,  the  stomach  and  the  brain;  but 
he  considers  their  systems  too  narrow  and  confined,  and 
strongly  condemns  them,  He  asks,  why  do  Hght  and 
darkness,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  correspond  res- 
pectively to  the  activity  and  repose  of  the  external 
hmctions?  Because,  during  the  day,  the  animal  is 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  exciting  causes.  A  thou- 
sand things  exhaust  the  powers  of  the  sentient  and 
locomotive  organs,  fatigue  them,  and  thus  prepare  a 
relaxation,  which  is  favoured  at  night  by  the  absence  of  all 
external  stimuh.  Thus,  in  the  modern  practice  of  life,  in 
which  this  order  is  partly  inverted,  we  assemble  roimd 
us  at  night,  various  stimuli,  which  prolong  the  state  of 
watchfulness,  and  make  the  intermission  of  animal  life 
coincide  with  the  first  hours  of  dawn,  favouring  this 
inverted  order  of  bemg,  by  excludmg  all  objects,  as  light 
and  sound,  that  might  produce  sensations,  (recherches 

PHYSIOLOGIES  8UR  LA  VIE  BT  LA  MORT.) 

It  has  been  said,  that  Bichat's  remarks  are  rather 
illustrations,  than  proofs,  that  the  state  of  fatigue  of  any 
particular  organ  is  exactly  the  same  as  its  condition  in 
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sleep,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  iii  its  proper  place, 
that  tliis  opinion  is  correct. 

"  Some  have  fancied  the  brain  compressed,  and  com- 
pression will  disqualify  the  brain  for  its  functions  and 
cause  sleep,  even  coma,  apoplexy  and  death :  but  there  is 
no  proof,  or  even  probability  of  this,  in  ordinary  sleep. 
Blumenbach,  says,  that  sleep,  probably,  consists  in  a 
diminished  or  impeded  flow  of  oxygenated  (arterial)  blood 
to  the  brain ;  for  that  fluid  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
during  the  waking  state,  to  the  re-action  of  the  sensorium 
upon  the  fimctions  of  the  senses  and  upon  the  voluntary 
motions. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  to 
every  part,  and  especially  to  the  nervous  system,  is 
requisite  to  its  functions  and  its  life,  and  that,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  activity  of  a  part,  is  the  activity  of  ita 
supply  of  arterial  blood.  Analogy  therefore  renders  it 
extremely  probable,  that  during  the  inactivity  of  sleep, 
the  brain,  having  less  occasion  for  arterial  blood,  has  a 
less  vigorous  circxilation,  than  during  the  waking  state  ; 
and  we  know,  that  whatever  diminishes  the  ordinary 
determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or  impairs  the 
movement  of  the  blood  through  it,  disposes  to  sleep.  But 
although  tliis  be  granted,  it  must  be  ^'iewed,  not  as  the 
cause,  but  as  a  circumstance,  or,  in  fact,  a  consequence, 
of  ordinary  sleep.  Increase  the  activity  of  an  organ, 
you  increase  its  circulation;  diminish  its  activity,  yon 
diminish  its  ckculation."    (dr.  elliotson.) 

The  phenomena  of  natctral  sleep  may  be  thus  des- 
cribed. Its  approaches  are  marked  b)'  a  sense  of  mus- 
cular fatigue ;  the  legs  become  weary,  the  arms  indolent 
in  their  movements,  and  tlie  liaud  unsteady  in  its  object 
Yawning,  without  our  having  the  power  to  prevent  it,  fol- 
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lows  or  precedes  this  state ;  the  attention  languishes ;  the 
most  interesting  narrative  fails  to  awaken  it ;  we  become 
captious,  and  even  fretful.  In  the  mean  while,  external 
impressions  begin  to  fade.  If  we  attempt  to  read,  the 
lines  run  into  each  other,  and,  if  we  look  from  the  candle  to 
the  page,  the  letters  will  appear  of  a  greenish,  or  blirish 
cast.  The  memory  becomes  confused;  the  eyes  grow 
dim  and  lose  their  brilliancy,  while  the  upper  lids  fall,  in 
spite  of  our  efforts  to  uphold  them  ;  next,  the  muscles  of 
the  back  and  neck  relax  their  tension,  and  the  head  falls 
unwilUngly  forward.  But  the  sense  of  hearing  remains 
still  unimpaired,  and  we  hear,  and  understand  the 
conversation  of  those  around  us,  when  we  can  no  longer 
distinguish  their  persons,  or  perceive  their  gestures. 
Anon,  a  succession  of  pleasing  reveries  approach  and 
depart,  in  calm  succession.  The  brain  appears  to  float  in 
a  dreamy  sea  of  peaceful  enjoyment ;  a  pleasing  delirium 
supervenes,  and  we  no  longer  wake,  we  sleep.  The  organs 
of  the  senses,  laid  asleep  in  succession,  awake  in  the  same 
order.  Sounds  and  light  produce  impressions,  confused 
at  first,  on  the  eyes  and  ears.  In  a  little  while,  these  sen- 
sations grow  distinct;  we  smell,  we  taste,  we  judge  of  bodies 
by  the  touch.  Thus  it  is,  then,  we  return  to  the  state  of 
wakefulness,  to  a  sense  of  the  condition  of  our  being. 

The  cause  of  waking  is  said  to  depend  chiefly 
on  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  induced  by 
external  impressions  on  the  senses,  as  the  return  of  light, 
and  noise,  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  even  habit.  Many 
sleep  soxmdly,  amidst  noises  that  would  distract  those 
unaccustomed  to  them ;  while  others,  who  have  habitu- 
ated themselves  to  rise  at  a  particular  hour,  will  awake 
every  morning  at  the  precise  period ;  nay,  the  phenomena 
c  3 
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of  waking  may  be  brought  under  control  of  the  will, 
and  it  is  but  necessary  to  will  strongly,  and  we  awake  at 
the  desired  hour,  (richeband.) 

Of  the  duration  of  sleep,  the  period  varies  in  various 
men.  John  Hunter,  Frederic  of  Prussia,  Napoleon,  and 
other  great  men,  slept  but  little.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  also  a  little  sleeper.  Boerhaave  says,  that  on  one 
occasion,  his  mind  being  much  engaged,  he  could  not 
sleep  for  six  weeks.  He  probably  meant  to  write  not 
"  sovmdly."  He  adds  the  case  of  a  student,  who  adopted 
the  strange  theory,  that  the  natural  condition  of  man  was 
sleep,  and  to  test  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  slept  eighteen 
hours  of  the  twenty-four,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  died  of  apoplexy.  The  Elder  Descrozilles 
seems  to  have  slept  but  two  hours  in  the  twenty-four. 
(annates  de  CHijriE.)  However,  the  nimiber  of  hom-s 
passed  in  sleep  varies  from  six  to  twelve.  The  indolent, 
and  those  whose  avocations  or  fortunes  doom  them  to 
inert  life,  sleep  many  more  hours  than  are  necessary.  But 
eight*  or  nine  hours  would  seem  to  be  about  the  fair 
proportion,  whch  every  man  ought  to  take,  who  values 
his  health,  or  expects  his  intellects  to  be  in  a  fit  stat^ 
to  enjoy  life. 

Habit,  climate,  constitution,  calling,  age,  modify,  how- 
ever, the  duration.  Infancy  requires  much  sleep.  Youth, 

♦  Alfred  divided  the  twenty  four  hours  in  the  following 
manner ;  eight  hours  for  rest,  eight  hours  for  labour, 
and  eight  hours  for  amusement.  J  eremy  Taylor  allowed 
but  three  hours  of  the  twenty -four  for  sleep :  Baxter, 
four ;  Wesley,  six ;  Lord  Coke  and  Sir  William  Jones, 
seven ;  and  Sir  John  Sinclair,  WUlich.  and  Dr.  Elliotson, 
eight  hours  of  the  twenty-four.  Nine,  however,  will 
frequently  be  found  not  too  much  for  literary  men. 
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more  than  is  generally  allotted  to  it,  in  England ;  and 
manhood  is  the  medium  between  the  wants  of  youth, 
and  the  necessities  of  age.  Some  old  people,  as  we  have 
previously  remarked,  sleep  much.  Parr  slumbered  away 
the  greater  part  of  his  time,  and  De  Moivre,  when  eighty- 
three  years  of  age,  slept  twenty  hours  of  the  four  and 
twenty.  But  these  are  exceptions  to  this  law  of  nature ; 
and  lliclierand  affirms,  that  old  men  have  short  sleep, 
light,  and  broken ;  as  if,  says  Grimaud,  according  to 
Stahl's  notions,  children  foresaw  that,  in  the  long  career 
before  them,  there  was  time  enough  for  performing 
at  leisure  ail  the  acts  of  life ;  while  old  men,  near  to  their 
end,  feel  the  necessity  of  hurrying  the  enjoyment  of 
good  already  about  to  escape.  Dr.  Elliotson  writes,  "  Old 
people  sleep  lightly  and  frequently  ;  and  altogether  but 
little,  unless  lethargic  diseases  come  upon  them,  which 
is  very  common.  I  heard  Baxter,  the  coachmaker, 
declare,  he  never  took  more  than  three  horn's  sleep,  during 
the  most  active  period  of  his  life.  The  celebrated  General 
Elliot  never  slept  more  than  four  hours  out  of  the  four 
and  twenty;  and  his  food  consisted  wholly  of  bread, 
water,  and  vegetables." 

Chmate  and  custom,  however,  exert  much  influence  on 
the  duration  of  sleep.  Long  says,  that  the  negroes  in 
the  "West  Indies  sleep  little,  whUe  the  Spaniards  retire 
every  day  at  noon  to  their  siesta.  Men  engaged  in 
arduous  or  dangerous  enterprises,  in  study,  or  in  employ- 
ments -which  require  constant  attendance,  with  short 
intervals  of  relaxation,  sleep  little.  Examples  of  this 
may  be  drawn  from  the  lives  of  great  commanders,  book- 
worms, and  watchmen,  waiters  at  hotels,  and  gamblers 
at  watering  places> 
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During  sleep,  neither  the  assimilative,  nor  organic 
functions,  cease  to  operate ;  and  digestion,  absorption, 
circulation,  respiration,  secretion,  and  nutrition,  continue, 
though  circulation,  and  respiration,  are  much  slower;  but 
absorption  is  particularly  active.  Hence  the  danger  of 
sleeping  in  marshy  places,  or  where  there  is  a  succession 
of  paludial  exhalation. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  justly  asserted,  that  the  operations 
of  the  system  languish  in  a  degree  proportionate 
to  that  in  which  they  are  deprived  of  their  natural 
excitements,  whether  these  excitements  be  food,  air, 
exercise,  or  amusement ;  whether  they  are  corporeal 
or  mental,  or  whether  they  are  external  or  internal, 
with  respect  to  their  modes  of  existence,  and  their 
manner  of  operation  on  the  body.  When,  there- 
fore, the  system  is  deprived  of  a  part  of  these  stimuli, 
of  the  influence  of  the  mental  operations,  and  of  the 
excitements  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  as  it  is 
during  sleep,  its  operations  are  necessarily  more  languid 
and  weak,  and,  consequently,  it  is  more  readily  impressed 
by  many  of  the  causes  of  disease,  especially  by  those 
which  are  productive  of  fever,  than  during  the  waking 
state,  (elem.  of  physiol.)  Nutrition,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  seem  to  be  best  performed  during  sleep  ;  confirm- 
atory of  which  opinion,  Richerand  adduces  a  curious  case. 
A  man,  of  forty  years  of  age,  seized  with,  a  general  imbe- 
cility, remained  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  hospital  of 
St.  Louis,  for  the  cure  of  some  scrofulous  affection.  Du- 
ring this  long  period,  ho  lay  constantly  in  bod,  sleeping 
five  sixths  of  the  day,  tortured  with  devouring  hunger,  and 
passing  his  short  moments  of  'waking,  in  eating.  His 
digestion  was  always  quick  and  easy ;  he  preserved  his 
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plumpness,  though  the  muscular  action  was  extremely 
languid,  and  the  pulse  very  weak,  and  very  slow.  In 
this  case,  the  moral  affections  were  limited  to  the  desire 
of  repose  and  food.  Oppressed  with  irresistible  sloth,  says 
the  writer,  it  was  never  without  great  difficulty  that  he 
could  be  brought  to  take  the  shghtest  exercise.  Bordeu 
happily  characterized  the  case,  by  saying,  that  the  man 
lived  under  the  dominion  of  the  stomach. 

Dreaming,  is  that  condition  of  the  brain,  when  one  or 
more  organs,  or  functions,  are  called  into  action,  during 
the  repose  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  an  outline  of  the  phenomena :  after  a 
.  hearty  supper,  or,  sometimes,  without  tliis  obnoxious  meal, 
and  during  sleep,  a  portion  of  the  cerebral  organs  become 
excited.  Imagination  reproduces  scenes  before  visited, 
or  awakens  sensations  formerly  experienced ;  or,  it 
becomes  inventive,  and  discovers  new  places,  new  forms 
of  things,  and  novel  modes  of  sensibility.  It  conceives, 
fancies,  or  creates,  associates,  and  combines  objects; 
sometimes  incongruous  and  discordant;  sometimes 
natural  and  normal;  often  exquisite  and  beautiful ;  but 
more  frequently,  horrible  and  repulsive.  We  see  huge 
monsters ;  vast  plains  ;  mnumerable  armies  ;  indescribable 
creatures ;  transcendant  beings ;  unimagined  forms  ;  in- 
scrutable chasms  ;  stupendous  mountains ;  or  we  witness 
astounding  prodigies.  We  perceive  the  sun  and  moon  on 
our  right  hand ;  the  stars  on  our  left ;  the  elements 
fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  at  our  feet ;  and  the  glory  and' 
the  brightness,  and  the  brilliancy  of  ten  thousand 
thousand  meteors,  above  our  heads.  We  hear,  we  talk, 
we  move ;  walk,  run,  swim,  fly.  No  obstacles  arrest,  no 
impediments  obstruct  our  progress.    Space,  time,  and 
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probability,  are  annihilated.  We 'are,  at  once,  in  China 
and  Peru ;  in  London  and  Affghanistan ;  in  a  boiling 
caldron,  or  a  frozen  lake.  Transition  is  as  rapid,  as 
the  electric  bolt,  that,  sliet  from  the  sky,  topples  the  lofty 
minaret  to  the  ground.  We  e3q)erience  all  the  emotions 
of  love,  joy,  hope,  fear,  grief,  surprise,  and  terror.  We 
caress,  exult,  anticipate,  tremble,  weep,  shrink,  and 
shudder,  in  a  second  of  time ;  and  all  these  fancies,  these 
crude  and  incredible  imaginings,  are  recollected  and 
remembered  wlien  we  awake,  and  sometimes  are  never 
totally  forgotten.    Tliis  then  is  the  condition  of  dreams. 

Dr.  EUiotson,  speaking  of  dreaming,  says,  in  sleep,  the 
function  of  the  brain  is  suspended,  and,  if  it  is  perfect, 
tliere  is  no  sensation,  no  consciousness,  thought,  emotion, 
or  volition:  but  the  degree  of  suspension  is  extremely 
various.  In  ordinary  sleep,  the  mind  is  susceptible  of 
sensations,  and  able,  if  these  are  unpleasant,  to  make  an 
effort  to  remove  their  causes;  whether  ia  remove  the 
imeasiness  of  impeded  circulation  in  the  lungs,  by 
breathing,  or  to  draw  away  the  hand,  when  tickled,  or 
cliange  our  position,  as  some  do  continually  in  sleep. 
One,  or  more  faculties,  is  often  active,  and  one  idea 
associates  witli  it  another,  intellectual  or  moral,  so  that 
we  dream ;  but  the  activity  of  the  mind  is  partial,  and 
though  we  are  able,  occasionally,  even  to  reason  correctly 
in  our  dreams,  we  are  not  sufficiently  ourselves,  to 
discover  the  incompatibiUty  of  many  circumstances 
wliich  we  fancy.  In  a  liigher  degree  of  activity,  we 
answer  questions  put  to  us,  althougli  often  ridiculously, 
as  our  deficiency  of  mental  power  prevents  us  from 
keeping  our  associations  in  a  proper  train  ;  .ind  we 
sometimes  even  perform  a  regular  series  of  movements. 
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With  regard  to  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena, 
the  following  theory,  from  a  very  ingenious  writer,  Mr. 
Carmichael,  who  adopted  and  illustrated  the  doctrines  of 
Spui'zheim,  must  content  our  readers  ;  for,  as  our  object 
is  neither  to  theorize,  nor  to  advance  new  subtleties,  to 
startle  with  novelty,  or  to  confound  with  paradox,  we  pre- 
fer sheltering  ourself  under  the  shadow  of  established 
celebrity,  rather,  than,  by  an  arrogant  exhibition  of 
technicaUties,  expose  the  poverty  of  our  science,  or,  by  a 
vain  ostentation  of  erudition,  discover  the  Uttleness  of  our 
knowledge.  There  are  few  men,  especially  in  the  medical 
profession,  who  can  stoop  to  the  humiliation  of  admitting 
their  ignorance,  or  bring  themselves  to  the  degradation 
of  confessing  their  inability  to  explain  the  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  much  less,  to  inform  their  friends  and 
acquaintances,  that  they  really  have  no  very  general  idea, 
or,  at  least,  no  concise  notion,  of  the  cause  of  the  phenomena, 
or  the  symptoms,  to  prescribe  for  the  removal  of  which 
they  are  so  frequently  soUcited.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
this ;  for,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  patients,  who  consult 
them,  are  so  unacquainted  with  physical  science,  so 
unread  in  the  opinions  of  physicians,  so  enslaved  by 
indolence,  or  so  absorbed  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
so  devoted  jto  pleasure,  or  so  indifferent  to  knowledge,  or, 
in  a  word,  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  higher  and  more 
exalted  walks  of  human  knowledge,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  acquisition  of  occasional  and  factitious  scraps, 
remorselessly  appropriated  without  gratitude  or  acknow- 
ledgement from  the  forgotten  pages  of  the  laborious 
reviewer,  that,  we  confess,  it  is  a  very  impolitic  step  to 
take.  Even  while  writing  these  pages,  a  gentleman, 
who  is  well  read  in  the  general  Uterature  of  the  day,  not 
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connected  with  the  profession,  and  of  whose  judgment, 
in  the  ordinary  matters  of  Hfe,  we  entertain  a  very  high 
opinion,  in  speaking  of  an  absent  physician,  said  to  us, 
"  Would  you  believe  it.  Doctor  ?  Dr.  Dash,  who  I  really 
once  thought  a  very  clever  man,  did  not  know,  that  a 
certain  noble  Duke,  (mentioning  the  title  of  that 
illustrious  individual,)  came  to  his  death  by  cutting  a 
corn!  I  could  not  think  of  employing  a  man  after 
that,  to  attend  my  family,  who  did  not  know,  what,  I 
believe,  every  old  woman  in  the  British  Empire  knows, 
as  well  as  she  does  the  name  of  her  first  sweetheart." 
'  What  reply  could  be  made  to  a  syllogism  so  convin- 
cing.' Imitating  Lord  Burleigh,  in  the  critic,  but  at 
an  humble  distance,  we  elevated  our  eyebrows,  and 
looked,  astonishment!  The  movement  did  not  pass 
mmoticed.  Our  friend  was  enraptured.  He  translated 
the  elevation  of  the  eyebrows,  in  accordance  with  "a 
fore-gone  conclusion,"  namely,  that,  as  Dr.  Daeh  did 
not  know,  that  a  certain  Noble  Duke  had  met  his 
death  from  cutting  a  corn,  therefore,  he  was  vmiit  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  cure  of  disease ;  while  our  opinion 

was,  that  our  friend  but  we  are  dreaming. 

Having  confessed  thus  much,  our  readers  will  not  be 
surprised,  that  we  reserve  our  views  for  a  future  occasion  ; 
but  in  doing  so,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  admit,  that 
we  think  Spurzheim's  doctrine,  borrowed  however  from 
Gall,  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  discoveries  of  the 
greater  number  of  modern  physiologists. 

Spurzheim  taught,  that  "  dreams  are  caused  by  certain 
isolated  portions,  or  organs  of  the  brain,  continuing 
awake,  while  the  remainder  of  it  is  in  a  temporary 
paralysis,    from  sleep;"   and  Carmichael,  annotating 
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upon  this  passage,  says,  according  to  this  view,  the 
particular  dream  will  be  fashioned  by  the  part,  or  parts, 
wliich  are  not  under  the  dominion  of  sleep;  and,  the 
irrationality  of  our  sleeping  thoughts  is  accounted  for, 
by  one,  or  more  parts,  or  organs,  thus  acting,  without 
co-operation,  or  connexion,  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
encephalon. 

We  consider  this,  all  circumstances  taken  into  account, 
as  correct  and  philosophical  a  definition,  or  rather 
explanation,  of  dreaming,  as  has  been  advanced  by  any 
writer,  and  consequently  submit  it,  with  confidence,  to 
the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

SoMNAMBTJXisM,  is  a  more  exalted  activity  of  the  brain, 
than  simple  dreaming ;  and  is  that  condition  of  the  body, 
in  wliich  some  of  the  organs  of  the  encephalon  are 
unusually  excited,  while  memory  and  consciousness 
are  entirely  suppressed.  The  sleep-walker  has  been 
known  to  rise  from  his  bed,  to  dress  himself  almost 
fastidiously,  perform  his  ordinary  duties  or  avocations, 
traverse  his  house  or  grounds,  enumerate  his  fold, 
examine  his  papers,  and,  seemingly  conducted  by  an 
invisible  agency,  retire  again  to  bed,  totally  unconscious 
of  his  movements.  The  student,  has  started  from  an 
unquiet  slumber,  to  seize  his  pen,  and  in  darkness  and 
obscurity,  at  the  midnight  hour,  to  compose  a  thes  is,  or  con- 
clude a  dissertation,  which  has  surprised  and  dehghted  a 
hypercritical  judge,  or  amused  and  enhvened  a  fastidious 
audience.  Others,  again,  have  solved  problems,  which,  in 
their  waking  hours,  defied  their  utmost  endeavours ;  while 
a  third  class,  in  elegiac  verse,  have  deplored  a  hopeless 
passion,  or,  in  heroic  measures,  recorded  a  triumphant 
love.   But,  here,  we  merely  allude  to  the  phenomena,  as, 
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in  another  part  of  this  volume,  we  give  a  concise 
abbreviation  of  the  histories,  of  various  cases,  which  the 
observation  of  mankind  has  suppUed,  or  the  labour  of 
physiologists  has  collected,  for  our  instruction,  our  improve- 
ment, or  amusement.  And,  to  the  inquiry  into  the  arcana 
of  the  still  more  singular,  but  analogous  condition  of  the 
cerebral  and  nervous  systems  which  has  been  called 

ANIMAL   MAGKETISM,  THE  MAGNETIC   SLEEP,  Or,  frOm  itS 

introducer,  who  seems  to  have  acquired  a  first  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  from  a  Jesuit,  by  the  name  of  hell, 
MESMERISM,  we  should  have  been  desirous  of  extending 
our  researches,  recording  our  experience,  and  entering 
fully  into  the  question,  did  the  popular  nature  of  this 
little  volume  permit.  But,  as  neither  the  plan  of  this 
chapter,  nor  the  space  we  have  allotted  ourself,  admit  of 
extension,  the  important  nature  of  the  subject  warrant  a 
hasty  conclusion,  or,  the  mysterious  darkness,  in  which 
its  phenomena  are  involved,  license  a  casual  and  incidental 
notice,  we  prefer  postponing  the  task,  to  some  more 
convenient,  or  more  fitting  opportunity.  We  have  no 
hesitation,  however,  in  saying,  that,  to  whatever  agency 
the  phenomena  may  be  ascribed,  from  whatever  source 
obtained,  or,  by  whatever  influence  directed,  whether 
by  imagination,  imitation,  magnetic  fluid,  monotism,  or 
collusion,  one  fact  is  clear,  that  they  are  startling, 
unexpected,  overwhelming,  and  inexplicable.  To  con- 
ceive, that  one  human  being  is  capable,  by  a  mere  act  of 
volition,  of  rendering  another,  to  a  certain  extent, 
invulnerable,  or,  at  least,  insensible  to  the  stimuli  of 
light,  caloric,  sound,  punctures,  and  odours,  however 
pungent,  or  offensive,  or  even  deleterious ;  and  that,  by 
another  act  of  volition,  he  shall  restore  liira  to  the  sense 
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of  sight,  feeling,  and  hearing,  is  so  violent  an  effort,  and 
the  result  so  contrary  to  the  general  effect,  which  all 
these  agents  produce  on  the  animal  economy,  that  we 
are  not  surprised,  that  those  who  have  never  witnessed 
the  experiments  of  Dr.ElUotson,  or  M.  Lafontaine,  should 
not  only  receive  with  reluctance,  but  should  absolutely 
refuse  to  credit,  the  testimony  of  those,  who  are  brought 
forward  to  attest  them.  We,  therefore,  candidly  confess, 
that  we  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  an  inquiry  into 
phenomena,  shrouded  in  so  much  mystery,  and  enveloped 
in  so  much  awe  ;  and  conscious  of  our  incapacity,  with- 
draw from  the  performance  of  a  task,  which  involves  the 
ultimate  revolution  of  the  principles,  which  have  hitherto 
directed  the  time-hallowed  empire  of  reason,  and  compels 
the  extrusion  of  data,  upon  which  the  philosophy  of 
much  of  human  knowledge  has  been  founded. 

But,  if  it  be  not  permitted  us  to  amplify  and  explain, 
it  may  be  pardoned  us,  to  quote  a  description  of  the 
phenomena,  as  publicly  exhibited  in  London,  last  sum- 
mer, by  M.  Lafontaine,  in  the  person  of  a  yoimg  French- 
man, who  was  the  subject  of  his  mesmeric  operations. 
The  source,  from  which  the  extract  is  taken,  precludes  all 
possibiUty  of  doubt,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statements, 
and,  without  any  further  remark,  than,  that  we  witnessed 
the  phenomena  ourself  in  silent  wonder,  not  unmingled 
with  incredulity,  and  can  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the 
outline,  and  the  fidehty  of  the  detail  characterizing  the 
report,  leave  the  reader,  to  form  his  own  opinion, 
and  draw  his  own  conclusion,  solemnly  warning  him, 
liowever,  at  the  same  time,  to  beware  of  that  spirit 
of  incredulity,  which  plunged  Galileo  into  a  dungeon, 
and  that  intolerance   of   science,  which  committed 
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Sir  Humphry  Davy,  to  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet, 
denying  the  possibility  of  hghting  living  London 
with  a  gaseous  fluid!  In  both  instances,  truth  waa 
eclipsed,  not  extinguished.  The  theory  of  Gahleo, 
though  conceived  in  secrecy,  and  brought  forth  in  shame, 
is  cradled  in  reverence,  and  nurtured  in  honor;  while 
the  projection  of  Winsor,  literally  like  the  phoenix 
bursting  from  its  ashes,  survives,  to  illuminate  our  streets, 
and  enliven  our  dreary,  and  almost  hyperborean  winter- 

ANIHAI.  MAGKETISM. 

During  the  winter,  Paris  was  the  theatre  of  many 
exhibitions  of  the  arcane  science  of  animal  magnetism, 
and  not  always,  it  would  seem,  with  harmless  results ; 
for  on  one  occasion,  we  were  informed,  an  English  lady, 
in  a  somnambulant  crisis,  made  certain  disclosures, 
which  were  not  a  httle  startling  to  the  company, 
she  previously  having  passed,  if  not  for  a  Roman,  at  least 
for  a  Parisian,}  Lucretia ;  and  to  none  where  these 
disclosiu'es  more  astounding,  than  to  her  Uege  lord.  After 
this  unfortunate  termination  of  an  erperiment,  com- 
menced in  jest,  mesmerism  lost  its  attraction.  The  fair 
Parisians  thought  it  too  good  a  joke,  to  be  made  vehicles 
of  their  own  scandal,  and  refused  to  patronize  the 
professors  of  a  science,  which  could  use  them  as  passive 
instruments  to  their  own  undoing.  Prudence  for  once 
put  fashion  to  the  rout,  and  animal  magnetism,  driven 
from  the  saloons  of  Paris,  has  taken  shelter  in  the  rooms 
of  Hanover  Squai-e.  We  are  much  tempted  to  plunge 
into  the  arcana  of  this  eximious  art,  or  science,  but  that 
time  and  space  forbid ;  and,  indeed,  we  could  not  sub- 
stitute any  facts,  half  so  stiu-tling  as  those  we  witnessed 
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yesterday  in  the  Hanover  Square  Eooms.  Before,  how- 
ever, we  enter  upon  the  "res  gestae,"  it  will  be  as  well  to 
describe  the  operator,  M.  Lafontaine  himself.  He  is,  we 
should  say,  about  40  years  of  age,  about  5  feet  8  or  9, 
of  rather  austere,  perhaps  thoughtful  cast  of  countenance; 
his  hair  dark,  worn  somewhat  a  la  Brutus,  and  his 
beard,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  Dominie  Sampson, 
"  prodigious."  So  far  then  for  the  lecturer ;  we  proceed 
with  his  experiments.  About  a  quarter  after  3,  he 
made  his  appearance,  on  a  raised  stage  at  the  end  of  one 
of  the  small  rooms  in  the  building.  To  get  to  this  stage, 
he  was  compeUed  to  pass  through  the  entire  crowd  of 
visitors,  and  on  ascending  it,  bowed  to  the  company  in 
a  graceful  manner.  He  then  read  from  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  an  accoimt  of  the  commission,  which  had  been 
appointed,  in  Paris,  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  animal 
magnetism,  and  also  enumerated  the  many  diseases  for 
the  cure  of  which  the  science  was  applicable.  The  rapid 
manner,  however,  in  which  he  read  this  paper,  (wliich 
was  in  French,)  prevented  us  from  following  him  so 
closely  as  we  could  have  wished.  We  understood  liim 
to  say,  that  the  reality  of  the  science  was  established 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  but  we  did  not  catch 
the  names  of  any  persons  of  scientific  notoriety,  who 
were  on  the  commission,  nor  do  we  know,  to  which 
of  the  commissions  he  alluded.  The  reading  of  this 
document,  which,  as  we  before  said,  was  at  a  railro.id 
pace,  did  not  occupy  ten  minutes  ;  yet  so  impatient 
were  some  of  the  audience,  that  two  gentlemen  rose  and 
left  the  room,  a  liint  we  trust  M.  Lafontaine  wiU  take, 
and,  in  future,  deliver  his  preliminary  observations  in 
EngUsh;  or,  if  he  is  unacquamted  with  our  language, 
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let  him  get  some  one  to  read  them  for  him.  A  youth  now 
made  his  appearance,  of  a  sallow  olive  complexion,  but 
seemingly  healthy,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  rather 
good-looking.  He  was  dressed  in  a  black  surtout,  light 
white  drill  trousers,  and  boots,  and  we  should  think  liim 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  then 
seated  in  an  arm-chair,  one  of  the  common  arm-chairs 
belonging  to  the  rooms,  and  the  mesmerismetic  operations 
commenced.  The  operator  took  off  his  left-hand  glove, 
drew  a  chair  to  the  right  of  the  youth,  then  placed  his 
left  thumb  upon  the  apex  of  his  (the  youth's)  right  thumb, 
and  two  fingers  on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  baU,  and 
looked  him  steadily,  and  fixedly,  in  the  face.  It  was 
about  two  or  three  minutes,  before  any  visible  effects 
were  produced ;  though  immediately  as  he  commenced, 
a  sort  of  spasmodic  motion  took  place  in  the  youth's 
throat,  the  symptoms  indicating  the  presence  of  what 
medical  writers  have  designated,  "globus  hystericus." 
Shortly  after,  the  patient  seemed  lost  to  all  consciousness, 
as,  indeed,  it  was  soon  proved  he  was.  But,  in  the  sleep 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  sleep  were  not  indicated.  For  example,  his  neck 
remained  rigid,  while  his  arms  rested  apparently  flaccid 
at  his  sides,  and  no  change  could  be  detected  in  the 
features,  except,  perhaps,  that  his  cheeks  were  a  little 
more  pallid,  if  this  expression  may  be  allowed,  for  it  is 
not  the  word  that  expresses  what  we  mean,  than  when 
he  took  his  seat.  The  somnambulism  being  now  complete, 
the  operator,  to  our  horror,  drove  several  pins  forcibly 
into  his  head  and  cheeks ;  but  the  somnambulist  gave  no 
indications  of  sensation.  In  fact,  he  seemed  dead,  and 
the  interest  excited  in  the  room  was  expressed  in 
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suppressed  sighs.  At  this  period,  we  confess,  that  we 
felt  a  little  indignant  at  the  supposed  legerdemain, 
which  was  being  practised ;  but,  a  very  few  moments 
convinced  us  of  the  injustice  of  our  suspicions,  and,  we 
believe,  every  other  person  in  the  room.  A  vial  of 
concentrated  ammonia,  commonly  called  hartshorn,  was 
then  opened  by  M.  Lafontaine,  and  handed  to  the 
company  to  test  its  strength ;  and  so  powerfxil  was  it, 
that,  no  one  could  bear  it,  within  six  or  eight  inches  of 
his  nose,  yet  this  was  appUed  closely,  in  fact,  affixed  to 
the  nostrils  of  the  somnambulist,  yet  he  gave  no  sign 
whatever  of  his  suffering  from  it,  and  was  decidedly 
unconscious  of  its  presence  !  Next,  some  lucifer  matches 
were  lighted,  and  placed  under  his  nose,  the  operator 
closing  his  mouth  with  his  hand  ;  bui  neither  did  these 
produce  any  effect.  But,  on  M.  Lafontaine  partially  un- 
somnambulizing  him,  he  drew  back  his  head,  when  the 
phial  was  held  to  his  nose.  Being  agam  subjected  to 
the  magnetic  influence,  several  percussion-caps  were 
fired  from  a  pistol,  close  to  his  ear,  on  both  sides,  and  over 
the  crown  of  his  head,  and  at  the  occiput,  and  before  his 
face,  but  he  gave  no  start,  or  even  moved  a  fibre.  He 
was  then  partially  awakened  again,  and  started  at  the 
dischai-ge  of  a  percussion-cap.  Being  again  manipulated, 
a  perfect  state  of  catalepsy  was  produced.  His  arms 
were  extended  horizontally  from  the  shoulders,  and  his 
legs  from  the  chair,  and  in  this  position,  the  electro- 
magnetic current,  from  a  powerful  machine,  was  made 
to  pass  through  him,  which  shook  him  dreadfully,  but  he 
gave  no  signs  of  feehng.  We  forgot,  in  the  hurry  of 
description,  to  say,  that  previous  to  this  experiment, 
having  doubts  of  the  catalepsis,  we  obtained  leave  to  feel 
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tlie  patient's  pulse,  but  after  a  very  careful  examination, 
being  determined  to  judge  for  ourself,  we  could  not  detect 
any  pulsation  whatever.  The  arm  was  rigid,  and  could 
not  be  bent.  It  resisted,  like  the  bough  of  a  tree,  and, 
whether  from  fancy,  agitation,  or  the  magnetic  fluid,  we 
will  not  undertake  to  say  which,  we  experienced  a  disa- 
greeable sensation,  which  no  words  can  express,  and 
gladly,  therefore,  left  the  somnambulist  for  our  seat. 
The  somnambulist  still  in  the  chair,  the  company  were 
invited  to  test  the  power  of  the  electro-magnetic  ma^ 
chine;  but  none  seemed  willing,  at  first,  to  subject  them- 
selves to  its  influence,  till  a  gentleman,  evidently  from 
the  coxmtry,  if  we  might  judge  from  his  fine  healthy 
looks,  stepped  forward  and  took  the  wires;  but  he  liad 
scarcely  laid  hold  of  them,  ere  he  gave  a  shout,  that  we 
shall  never  forget  as  long  as  we  live.  He  declared,  that 
he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  the  shock,  that  he  could  not 
let  go  the  wires,  and  therefore  shouted.  The  patient  was 
next  subjected  to  the  voltaic  battery.  From  this,  he 
seemed  to  suffer  at  first,  but  the  operator,  declaring  he 
had  not  been  sufficiently  magnetized,  renewed  the  fluid, 
when  though  the  battery  shook  his  arms  like  rattles,  still 
he  seemed  qmte  unconscious  of  suffering.  He  was  then 
blind-folded,  and  covered  with  a  cloth,  that  he  might 
not  by  any  possibility  see  who  approached  him,  and  in 
this  condition,  several  of  the  company  thrust  puis  into 
his  hands  and  thighs,  but  he  renmned  msensible.  He  was 
then  made  to  walk,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman 
who  volunteered  to  support  him,  when  the  operator, 
standing  several  yards  distant,  suddenly  caused  him  to 
fall  by  a  mere  motion  of  the  hand.  Tliis  experiment, 
seemed  to  alarm  the  gentleman,  on  whose  arm  the  som- 
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nambulist  was  leaning  at  the  time  lie  fell,  and,  indeed,  it 
required  all  his  exertions  to  keep  his  head  from  coming 
violently  in  contact  with  the  floor,  and,  as  it  was,  he 
saved  liim  by  the  merest  chance.  When  he  was  raised, 
which  was  done  by  the  operator's  seiziag  him  by  the 
collar,  the  right  arm,  which  had  been  resting  for  support 
on  the  gentleman's  arm,  was  elevated  and  rigid,  as  if  still 
in  the  position  it  occupied  while  walking;  while  the  left 
foot  was  raised  in  the  act  of  stepping  out.  Being  at 
length  unmagnetized,  the  youth  seemed  perfectly  in 
health,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  recollect  anything 
that  had  happened  to  him.  We  have  forgotten  to 
mention,  that  he  was  directed  to  sing  during  the  period 
he  was  under  magnetic  influence,  when  he  made  a  low 
moaning  noise,  coming  as  it  were  from  the  stomach,  but 
which  was  arrested  at  will,  by  a  single  motion  of  the 
operator's  hand. 

Such,  then,  are  the  facts  which  we  witnessed  yesterday, 
and  which  we  have  given  without  exaggeration  and 
without  comment.  All  we  will  venture  to  say  at  the 
present  moment  is,  that  however  the  phenomenon  may 
be  explained,  or  attempted  to  be  denied,  there  is  one  fact 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  namely,  the  incredible 
power  which  the  somnambulist  possesses  of  resisting 
both  voltaic  electricity  and  the  electro -galvanic  mfluence. 
In  this  there  could  be,  there  was,  no  deception,  and  the 
fact,  that  after  the  lecture,  a  gentleman,  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  strength  of  the  voltaic  pile,  took  hold  of 
the  wkes,  and  was  so  stunned  by  the  blow  that  he 
actually  pulled  the  machine  off  the  table,  must  set  this 
part  of  the  question  at  rest.  We  refram  at  present,  from 
offering  any  further  remarks,  than  that  we  were  greatly 
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surprised  at  wliat  we  saw,  and  that  tlie  company, 
though  not  numerous,  was  fashionable  and  select,  indeed 
remarkably  so.   (the  tkies,  july  20,  1841.) 

rilOM  THE  SAME  PAPER. 
The  late  experiments  of  Lafontaine,  as  reported  ui 
the  "Times"  of  Tuesday,  have  induced  us  to  throw 
together  a  few  facts  connected  with  this  science,  aa  we 
are  convinced  this  is  the  proper  time  for  inquiring  into 
its  truth  or  falsehood.  We  are  not  an  imaginative  peo- 
ple, though  we  are  sometimes  led  away  by  fashion  or  the 
force  of  example,  and  therefore  we  require  always  some 
proof,  that  the  pretensions  of  any  man  to  any  especial 
art,  or  science,  should  be  set  forth  before  proper  and 
competent  judges,  and  examined  by  them  before  we  admit 
Ms  claims.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moment  some 
person  of  supposed  knowledge  of  the  subject  annexes  his 
IMPRIMATUR,  we  run  uito  the  opposite  extreme.  We 
will,  allow  no  cavil,  no  question,  no  argument  upon 
the  person's  abilities.  So-and-so  has  said  it,  and  he 
ought  to  know,  and  therefore  argument  is  out  of  the 
question.  We  could  illustrate  this  proposition  by  a  re- 
ference to  Dr.  Larduer's  profound  opinion,  tliat  steamers 
could  not  cross  the  Atlantic;  or  to  the  idea  that  prevailed, 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  rail-roads,  of  a  physical 
impediment  to  the  traction  of  the  wheels  upon  the  rails, 
which  led  to  the  patent  of  'Mr.  Blenkinsop,  for  over- 
coming this  supposed  difficulty.  Those  who  trarel 
on  rail-roads  or  in  steam-vessels,  at  the  present  day, 
are  apt  to  wonder  how  any  doubts  of  the  kind  could  have 
existed,  but  that  they  did  exist  we  can  adduce  irrefragable 
proofs.   Let  us,  thci-cfore.  now  examine  uito  the  facts  of 
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aMmal  magnetism,  or  mesmerism,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  theory,  or  any  apijeal  to  reason.  Certain 
effects  are  produced  on  certain  individuals,  by  persons 
possessing  a  power,  little  short  of  the  miraculous.  Of 
tills  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Nay,  the  effects  are 
admitted,  but  they  are  ascribed  to  imagination,  to  sympa- 
thy, to  nervous  affection,  or  to  some  other  cause,  which 
leaves  the  solution  exactly  where  the  inquiry  commenced. 
Entering  the  field  neither  as  a  partisan  nor  an  adversary, 
we  are  only  desirous  of  eliciting  the  truth.  Either  animal 
magnetism  is,  or  it  is  not,  an  unposition.  If  it  be  an 
imposition,  let  us  scout  its  professors  from  our  shores ;  if 
not,  let  us  calmly  and  dispassionately  examine  into  its 
merits.  A  few  remarks,  therefore,  upon  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  the  science,  will  enable  us  to  come  to  a  more 
decided  opinion,  as  to  whether  the  inquiry  is  worth  the 
time  that  it  must  necessarily  cost. 

Mesmer,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  from  whose  cognomen 
the  science  has  been  named,  was  the  first  person  in 
Europe  who  attracted  attention  by  the  practice  of  the  art. 
His  exhibitions,  liowever,  were  attended  with  a  great  deal 
of  mummery,  with  the  playing  of  musical  instruments,  and 
the  manipulation  of  iron  spindles,  issuing  from  a  wooden 
circular  box.  This  box,  or  tub,  admitted  around  it  about 
50  patients,  and  each  patient  was  connected  to  his 
neighbour  by  a  cord,  while  to  render  the  chain  of  com- 
munication more  complete,  the  one  pinched  the  other's 
thumb.  This  new  science  produced  so  much  sensation 
in  Paris,  that  the  government  appointed  a  commission  to 
inquire  mto  its  merits,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  report  was  unfa- 
vourable to  the  pretensions  of  the  new  science ;  but  it  is 
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worthy  of  remark,  that  Mesmer  liimself  never  came  in 
contact  with  the  commissioners;  he  refused  to  explain  the 
principles  by  which  he  operated,  but  one  of  bis  pupils, 
Deslon,  undertook  to  explain  everything,  but,  as  we  have 
said,  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commission.  Never- 
theless, they  admit  that  five  out  of  fourteen  sick  persons 
experienced  some  effects  from  the  operation,  but  attribute 
these  effects  to  the  influence  of  imagination.  But,  as  we 
can  only  judge  from  effects,  and,  allowing  that  Mesmerism 
works  only  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination,  still, 
are  not  the  principles,  which  govern  so  tremendous  an 
agency,  worthy  of  being  inquired  into?  Any  objections 
urged  either  from  analogy,  from  reason,  or  from  expe- 
rience, can  scarcely  be  entertained.  At  first  sight,  who 
would  suppose,  that  the  combination  of  certain  plates  of 
metal,  immersed  in  diluted  acid,  would  produce  the  extra- 
ordinary effects  which  we  can  see  daily  demonstrated, 
either  by  the  electro-galvanic  battery  or  the  voltaic  pile? 
Or,  that  the  union  and  combustion  of  two  gases  should 
produce  so  great  a  heat  as  to  consume  iron,  and  reduce 
the  diamond  to  its  primitive  elements?  Or,  that  Hall's 
hydraulic  machine  should  overcome  the  laws  of  gra\ita- 
tion,  and  raise  water  in  spite  of  its  physical  properties, 
simply  by  rapidity  of  motion?  Or,  that  the  violet  ray  of 
the  prism  should  magnetize  iron?  Yet  these  are  facts 
which  no  one  ventiures  to  question,  because  they  are  daily 
demonstrated.  Or,  shall  we  make  any  allusion  to  the 
daguerrotype,  the  electrotype,  or  the  wonderful  powers 
of  steam,  with  its  strange  faculty  of  electricity?  Why^ 
therefore,  without  inquiry,  should  we  refuse  to  an  indi- 
vidual the  credit  of  possessing  latent  jwwers  which  are 
not  common  to  all  our  race?   .^Vll  fish  have  not  the  pro- 
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perty  of  the  gyranotus — yet  who  doubts  the  power  of  the 
eel  in  the  Adelaide  Gallery*  to  produce  electrical  pheno- 
mena?   We  could  multiply  cases  of  extraordinary 
qualities,  possessed  not  only  by  animals,  but  by  men* 
Does  any  one  doubt  the  venom  of  the  rattle-snake,  of  the 
cobra  de  capella,  or  of  that  horrid  reptile,  common  near 
the  mines  of  Choco,  in  South  America,  whose  bite  is 
instantaneous  and  frightful  dissolution,  when  the  body 
swells,  and  the  whole  frame  in  a  few  seconds  is  decom- 
posed, and  becomes  a  fluid  mass  of  loathsome  corruption? 
Or,  does  any  one  question  the  extraordinary  faculty 
which  that  individual,  pensioned  at  the  Maxiritius  by  the 
British  Government,  possesses,  of  seeing  vessels  some 
hundred  mUes  at  sea?    Or,  the  fact  of  the  Brahmin  who 
could  sit  on  air  ?    Or,  of  another  Indian,  who  could  bury 
himself  for  a  month,  as  witnessed  by  Lieutenant  Boileau, 
and  then  resuscitate  himself?  Or,  of  the  case  of  Colonel 
Townshend,  noticed  by  Cheyne,  who  could  voluntarily 
expire,  and  again  return  to  life?  The  power  of  the  hazel- 
twig,  in  the  hands  of  certain  persons,  to  point  out  the 
source  of  springs,  was  long  treated  as  fictitious;  but  in 
the  twenty-second  volume  of  the  "  quarterly  EEvaEw" 
there  is  a  well  authenticated  case  of  Lady  N.'s  exhibiting 
this  power,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Hutton  and  others,  in 
a  field  near  the  new  college  at  Woolwich,  and  subsequently 
at  other  places.    It  would  be  an  endless  task,  to  enu- 
merate the  frequent  divergence  from  the  ordinary  laws  of 
the  human  economy,  m  persons  of  peculiar  idiosyncrasies, 
but  we  shall  merely  notice,  in  passing,  the  fact  of  Cha- 
bert  swallowing  eleven  grains  of  phosphorus,  and,  we 


*  The  eel  died  since  this  was  written. 
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forgot  how  many,  of  arsenic,  with  impunity — a  circum- 
stance whicli,  in  a  great  measure,  corroborates  the  state- 
ment of  tlie  Roman  historian,  that  Mitliridates  was  in- 
sensible to  poison,  while  it  brings  to  mind,  the  anecdote 
of  the  ancient  dame  who  had  lived  so  long  on  poison,  tliat 
none  could  approach  her  bed  without  destruction.  (See 
the  notes  to  Grey's  hudibbas.) 

Now,  we  ask,  is  there  anything  more  wonderful  in 
Mesmerism  than  in  the  facts  we  have  enumerated?  We 
thmk  not.  But,  we  are  not  insisting  on  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  of  Mesmer;  all  we  contend  for  is  an  impartial 
inq[uiry  into  their  merits. 

We  set  aside,  entirely,  several  of  the  experiments  made 
by  M.  Lafontauie,  on  Monday  last,  such  as  the  application 
of  the  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  the  firmg  of  the  pistols, 
and  the  pins  plimged  into  the  flesh  of  the  somnambulist; 
because  Phineas  Adams,  a  soldier  in  the  Somerset  Mili- 
tia, in  the  year  1811,  in  a  fit  of  malingering,*  actually 
submitted  to  as  severe  tests  without  a  murmur — nay,  to 
severer  tests,  for  his  scalp  was  removed,  and  the  skull 
scraped  without  liis  giving  sign  of  sensibiUty;  yet,  on 
procuring  his  discharge,  in  two  days  after  he  was  seen  at 
work — (for  this  case  see  Beck's  sied.  juris.,  or  4th  vol. 
part  2,  p.  159,  of  the  Edinburgh  akn.  reg.); — but  we 
cannot  set  aside  the  fact  that  the  somnambulist  sub- 
*  mitted,  without  a  murmur,  to  the  action  of  the  voltaic 
pile,  and  the  electro-magnetic  current,  without  evincing 
any  signs  of  pain  or  suffering.  It  is  upon  this  point 
that  we  say  inriuiry  is  called  for.  It  it  be  a  clieat,  it 
is  a  magnificent  one,  and  in  proportion  to  the  magni- 

*  We  are  of  opinion,  as  will  l>e  seen  presently,  that 
this  was  a  case  of  abnormal  sleep,  and  not  malingering. 
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tude  of  the  deception  should  the  punishmeut  be  meted. 
Let  the  iiiquuy  be  undertaken  by  proper  persons,  by 
men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  wonders  of  physical 
science,  and  not  by  pseudo-medical  reformers  and  political 
practitioners,  and  let  then*  decision  be  final.  The  time 
has  arrived  when  no  pretensions  to  science,  however 
apparently  wild  or  visionary,  can  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt,  (the  TisiES,  24th  July,  1841.) 

The  following  additional  confirmation  is  from  a  rising 
medical  publication : — 

MESMERISM. 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  instant,  we  attended  a  seance 
MESsrERiQUE  given  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  at  his  Iiouse  in 
Conduit-street.  We  noticed  among  those  present,  several 
noblemen,  pubUc  chai'acters,  and  gentlemen,  former 
pupils  of  the  doctor's  at  University  College,  now  in 
practice,  and  ladies. 

At  a  quarter  before  four,  a  girl,  aged  16,  of  delicate 
proportions  and  rather  prepossessing  appearance,  was 
introduced,  and  was  described  by  tlie  doctor  as  a  patient 
who  was  placed  under  his  care  about  eight  months  since. 
She  was  then  subject  to  most  violent  epileptic  fits,  which 
had  recurred  at  very  short  intervals  for  eight  years. 
Conceiving  her  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  the  mesmeric  influ- 
ence, he  essayed,  and  succeeded  the  very  first  time,  in 
throwing  her  into  the  usual  artificial  sleep,  though  she 
utterly  disbelieved  in  the  power  of  mesmerism.  Since 
that  time  she  had  had  but  two  returns  of  the  fits;  one  of 
these  occurred  at  a  period  of  great  excitement,  when  the 
process  had  been  suspended  for  seven  weeks  on  account 
of  his  absence  on  the  continent;  the  other,  when,  from  accir 
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dental  circumstances,  it  was  performed  but  once  in  a  period 
of  tliree  weelis.  The  girl  being  placed  in  a  chair  a  la 
Voltaire,  her  sister  sitting  near  her.  Dr.  EUiotson  directed 
the  points  of  his  fingers  towards  her  eyes  without  moving 
them.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  she  suddenly  fell  back 
asleep.  The  first  circumstance  that  struck  us  was  the 
pliant  limber  state  of  the  girl's  arms,  legs,  indeed  of  her 
■whole  person.  She  could  support  no  part  of  her  frame. 
Great  as  seemed,  however,  the  universal  nervous  debility, 
strength  was  given  by  making  passes  over  each  respective 
part.  If  the  arms  were  hfted  by  the  sleeve,  they  dropped 
as  soon  as  they  were  unsupported,  but  if  passes  were 
made  over  and  along  them,  they  remained  up.  She 
could  not  stand,  and  when  raised  required  full  support: 
but  passes  downward  before  and  behind  her,  from  her 
head  to  her  feet,  gradually  enabled  her  to  require  less 
support,  till  at  length  she  stood  firmly  for  a  short  time, 
when  the  temporary  power  being  expended,  she  felL 
Any  one  in  the  room  produced  the  same  effect  on  the 
patient. 

By  waving  his  fingers  in  a  curling  course  inside  her 
hand  and  arm,  the  extremity  was  all  bent  inwards,  and 
no  one  in  the  room  could  force  it  back ;  she  was  lifted 
out  of  the  chair  by  several,  merely  suspended  by  her  bent 
forearm;  but  a  few  waves  outside  the  arm,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  instantly  produced  complete  relaxation 
of  the  whole  limb.  A  number  of  smaller  phenomena, 
which  Dr.  Elliotson  considered  as  peculiar  to  this  case, 
■were  now  exhibited.  A  movement  of  the  manipulators 
finger  drew  her  lip  either  upwards  or  do^vnwards;  the 
resemblance  of  a  slight  smile  was  caused  by  drawing  out 
an  angle  of  the  mouth;  and  again,  by  separating  his 
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hands  before  her  mouth  in  opposite  directions,  the  learned 
manipulator  made  the  mouth  gradually  open  tUl  she  in- 
spired deeply  and  yawned.  The  eyelids  also  opened  in 
obedience  to  the  operator's  fingers,  and  the  eyes  were 
seen  converging  towards  the  nose,  and  were  moved  to  the 
right  and  left  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  in  accordance  with 
the  movements  of  the  finger.  There  was  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency in  the  subject  to  follow  any  movement  of  the  doctor ; 
her  hands  or  feet  slowly  and  with  some  apparent  difficulty 
rose  or  moved  sideways,  precisely  according  to  the  direction 
shown  by  his  hand,  though  the  muscular  power  seemed 
too  weak  to  allow  this  to  be  done  without  effort,  or  to 
continue.  By  motion  of  the  manipulator's  hand,  her 
arms  could  be  brought  into  contact  or  forced  asunder  so 
firmly,  that  no  one  in  the  I'oom  (without  a  violence  that 
he  would  be  loath  to  use)  could  alter  this  position.  A 
gentleman  who  was  present  from  our  office,  endeavoured, 
when  the  girl's  hands  were  closed,  to  prevent  them  from 
separating  in  obedience  to  the  operator's  passes,  and  he 
declares  that  he  exerted  his  utmost  force  without  suc- 
ceeding in  keeping  her  hands  closed  together.  After 
repeated  essays,  by  calling  very  loudly  in  her  ears,  she 
showed  that  she  possessed  the  auditory  faculty  by  an- 
swering incoherently  the  questions  of  the'  doctor  (whom 
she  mistook  throughout  for  her  sister),  by  referring  to 
some  little  family  transactions  that  took  place  the  day 
before,  and  expressing  great  impatience  at  Dr.  EUiotson's 
repeated  solicitations  for  a  song.  After  much  difficulty 
she  at  length  compUed,  and  sung  a  ballad  in  a  rather 
sweet  voice,  breaking  off,  however,  in  the  middle  with  an 
impatient  expression,  "  How  tiresome  you  arel  There,  I 
forget  it."    After  some   minutes    she  resumed  and 
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finished  the  song,  but  her  head  fell  to  one  side  in  deep 
sleep.  She  was  then  left  in  her  sleep  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  she  awoke  suddenly  of  her  own  accord. 
The  doctor  acknowledged  that  he  had  himself  no  power 
of  waking  her.  We  heard  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
entered  the  room  incredulous,  admit  they  were  obliged  to 
believe  what  without  seeing  no  power  on  earth  could 
have  compelled  them  to  beUeve.  Our  readers,  we  suppose, 
must  be  indulged  by  those  present  with  the  same  license 
wluch  we,  in  common  with  these  gentlemen,  would  have 
desired  for  ourselves  if  absent.  Such  startling  facts  are 
not  easily  believed ;  yet  what,  after  aU,  are  they  but  (witli 
few  slight  modifications)  the  common  state  of  somnambu- 
lism, ARTIFICIALLY  superinduccd  ?    T.  P.  H.  (jiedical 

TIMES,  NO.  136,  VOL.  VI.,  APRIL  30,  1842.) 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DROWSINESS. — NATURAL  TO  CERTAIN  CONSTITUTIONS. — 
DR.  JOHNSON.  —  THOMPSON.  —  LORD  HAILES.  —  PRO- 
LONGED SLEEP. — BIARY  LYALL. — THE  LADY  OF  NISSIES. 

— ELIZABETH    ORVIN.  ELIZABETH    PERKINS.  SAMUEL 

CHILTON. — PHINEAS  ADAMS.  CASES  BY  DR.  ELLIOT- 
SON. — MR.  JOHN  BELL. — HIPPOCRATES. — WILLIS. — DR. 
ABERCROMBIE.  WEPPER. — NARCOTICS  SOMETIMES  PRO- 
DUCE PROLONGED  SLEEP. — CASE  OF  A  CHILD  NEAR 
LYJIINGTON. — QUANTITY  OF  MORPHIA  EXHIBITED  TO  A 

PATIENT. — A.LCOH0L.— ITS    EFFECTS.  EXTRAORDINARY 

CASE  BY  NAUDER. — CASE  BY  THE  AUTHOR. — TRANCE.  

DEFINITION.  MANY  PERSONS  ANNUALLY  BURIED  ALFVE. 

 THE  author's  OPINION  ON  THE  SUBJECT. — LAW  OF 

ATHENS    ON    PREMATURE     INTERMENT.  IN  GENEVA, 

HOLLAND,    AND   ENGLAND.  ZIDIMERMAN    RESTORES  A 

CRUIINAL    TO    LIFE. — ESIPEDOCLES. —  PLINY.  AULIUS 

ATIOLA  BURNED  IN  A  TRANCE. — THE  PRAETOR  LAMIA 
MET  WITH  THE  SA3IE  FATE. — TUBERO  RESCUED  BY 
HIS    FRIENDS    FROM     THE     FUNERAL     PYRE. — ASCLE- 

PIADES.  COLINET  OF  DIJON. — RECOVERY  OF  A  BOY  AT 

THE    HOSPITAL    OF    CASSEL    ABOUT    TO    BE  BURIED 

ALIVE. — LAUGHABLE  ACCOUNT  BY  TAYLOR.  CARDINAL 

ESPINOLA. — VESALIUS.— THE  ABBE  PREVOST.  SINGU- 
LAR MISFORTUNES  OF  FRANCIS  CIVILE. — SIR  GERVASE 
SCROOP. — ERUS  ARMINIUS. — LADY  FANSHAWE. — LADY 
RUSSELL.  CURIOUS  FACT  CONNECTED  WITH  RESUSCI- 
TATION OF  A  LADY  IN  PARIS. —HORRIBLE  CASE  OF 
PREJIATURE    INTERMENT     IN    RUSSIA. — MRS.  GEORGE 

ANNE  BELLAjSIY.  M.  THIERS.— SIRS.  GODFREY,  SISTER 

TO  THE  GREAT  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH.  DR.  WALKER 

BURIED  ALIVE.-^DESTINY  OF  THE  GREEKS. — JOHNSON. 

— FRANKLIN.  BEAUMONT.  RETCHMUTH    ADOLEH.  ^ 

CASE  OF    THE  GIRL    SHORIGNY.  LEANING,  A  CHINESE 

SLAVE. — CASE  FROM  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MAGAZINE.  

CASE  OF  A  GENTLEMAN  IN  JAMAICA  SAVED  FROM 
PREMATURE  INTERMENT.  SIMILAR  CASE  IN  DOMINICA. 

A  VERY  ordinary  inactivity  of  the  cerebral  organs,  afflic- 
ting the  inhabitants  of  gi-eat  towns,  and  persons  who 
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have  short  necks  with  pendulous  abdomens,  whether  they 
live  in  town  or  country,  is  drowsiness,  a  condition  of  the 
brain  approaclimg  to  coma,  or  the  apoplectic  phase  oi 
sleep.  It  is  common  to  persons  of  obtuse  intellects,  cold 
temperaments,  reserved  habits,  corpulent  bodies,  and 
great  appetites;  in  short,  in  the  diatheses  of  those  in 
wliose  bodies  exist  a  redundancy  of  carbon,  or,  more 
pi'operly  speaking,  whose  systems  are  unable  to  consume 
the  disproportionate  quantity  which  they  throw  into  it 
in  the  form  of  food.  These  people  are  generally  dull 
heavy,  and  stupid:  indifferent  neighbours,  and  uninte- 
resting companions.  Having  awakened  but  to  eat,  they 
eat  but  to  sleep;  and  pass  their  lives,  as  SaUust  remarked 
long  since,  more  like  the  beasts  of  the  field  than  the  lords 
of  the  earth.  In  the  middle-aged,  and  those  who  undergo 
no  unusual  fatigue,  who  pass  their  hves  in  one  unenvied 
round  of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  or  whose  migra- 
tions, according  to  Goldsmith,  "  are  only  from  the  blue 
bed  to  the  brown,"  a  tendency  so  prejudicial  to  health, 
and  a  practice  so  disagreeable  to  friends,  notwithstanding 
the  high'  opinion  of  Abernethy,  that  every  man  should 
sleep  after  his  dinner,  should  be  checked  by  every  means 
and  every  effort  that  may  conduce  to  a  more  lively  and 
sprightly  condition  of  the  brain.  TMs  desirable  result, 
may  be  in  part,  if  not  entirely,  secured,  by  light  diet, 
abstinence  from  wine,  spirits,  and  porter,  and  removal  to 
an  airy  and  cheerful  room,  or  slight  exercise  in  a  garden, 
immediately  after  dinner.  When  it  occurs  in  persons 
passed  the  prime  of  hfe,  in  weakly  habits,  or  to  invalids, 
it  is  not  then  so  much  a  disease,  as  the  necessarj'  conse- 
..quence  of  the  decidence  or  decay  of  the  vital  powers. 
Mrs.  Mathews,  in  the  life  of  her  husband,  Charles 
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Mathews,  the  comedian,  particularly  mentions  the  drow- 
siness which  used  to  attack  him,  in  his  latter  days, 
whenever  he  sat  down  to  write  or  to  read.  Had  that 
inimitable  mimic  but  consulted  his  medical  attendant  in 
time,  it  is  probable  he  might  have  lived  some  years 
longer,  as  in  him  it  was  a  strong  symptom  of  the  failure 

of  life.  ^ 
But  though  drowsiness  is  generally  indicative  of  sloW- 

ful  intellect,  yet  it  is  not  always  invariably  characteristic 
of  obtuse  mind.  Dr.  Johnson  complained  of  his  tendency 
to  somnolency  and  sloth.  Thompson,  the  author  of  the 
SEASONS,  passed  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in  bed ;  and 
Macnish  informs  us,  that  the  late  Lord  Hailes,  when 
composing  his  annals  of  Scotland,  made  use  of  a  wheel- 
chair in  his  study,  through  which  he  was  occasionally 
rapidly  driven  by  a  servant,  to  dispel  the  strong  disposi- 
tion to  slumber,  which  seemed  an  inherent  part  of  his 
natural  constitution.  In  church,  it  was  customary  to 
give  him  sweetmeats,  which  he  crunched  during  the 
sermon,  to  keep  himself  awake ! 

From  drowsiness  we  insensibly  pass  to  prolonged 
SLEEP,  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  cerebral  organs, 
.which  differs  materially  from  trance  in  not  being 
characterized  by  coldness,  absence  of  respiration,  pallor, 
or  any  of  those  symptoms  of  remission,  so  frequently 
taken  for  cessation  of  vitality. 

In  cases  of  prolonged  sleep,  we  know  that  it  is  sleep 
that  is  present,  and  never  think  of  burying  the  person ; 
but  in  cases  of  trance,  we  are  too  often  deceived,  and 
the  living  body  is  treated  as  a  corpse. 

A  great  number  of  cases  of  this  affection  are  recorded 
in  the  works  of  medical  -writers,  but  we  shall  select  but  a 
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few,  as  they  all  present,  with  very  trifling  exceptions, 
very  similar  phenomena.  In  the  case  of  Mary  Lyall, 
related  in  the  Eighth  Volume  of  the  tbansactioss  of 
THE  KOYAL  sociETV  OF  EDINBURGH,  We  are  told,  that 
she  feU  asleep  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  and 
continued  sleeping  until  the  tliirtieth  of  that  montli, 
when  she  awoke.    On  tlie  first  of  Jul}'  slie  again  fell 


asleep,  and  slept  till  the  eighth  of  August.  For  the 
purpose  of  rousing  her,  venesection,  blisters,  and  the 
warm  bath  were  employed,  but  without  effect.  For  the 
first  seven  days,  she  discovered  no  signs  of  motion,  and 
expressed  no  desire  for  food.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
she  began  to  move  her  left  hand,  and  pointing  to  her 
mouth,  signified  a  desire  for  food.  She  took  what  was 
given  to  her,  but  exhibited  no  signs  of  hearing,  nor  moved 
any  other  part  of  her  body  but  the  left  hand.  Her  right 
arm  and  leg  appeared  completely  paralyzed,  and,  even 
when  punctured  so  as  to  draw  blood,  evinced  no  sense  of 
pain;  though  if  the  left  arm  were  touched,  it  was 
immediately  retracted.  During  the  two  first  weeks,  she 
took  food  whenever  offered  her.  Her  pulse  was,  at  this 
time,  aboxxt  fifty ;  on  the  third  and  fourth  week,  it  was 
sixty;  but  the  day  before  she  recovered,  it  rose  to  seventy- 
two.  Respiration  was  observed  to  be  easy  and  nearly 
imperceptible  during  the  day,  but  at  night  she  occasion- 
ally breathed  strongly,  like  a  person  who  has  just  fallen 
asleep.  Hearing  did  not  return  till  four  days  after 
recovery,  and  she  romembered  nothing  that  passed,  or 
that  she  had  taken  food. 

A  more  curious  case,  is  that  of  the  Lady  of  Xismes, 
recorded  in  the  urejioins  of  toe  rot.vl  academy 
OF  SCIENCES,  published  at  Berlin  in  1777.   Her  attacks 
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of,  sleep  took  place  periodically,  at  sunrise,  and  at  noon. 
The  first  continued  till  within  a  short  time  of  the 
accession  of  the  second,  and  the  second  continued  till 
within  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening,  when  she  awoke 
and  continued  so  until  the  next  morning.  Her  sleep 
was  remarkably  profound,  and,  during  the  very  brief 
intervals  of  wakefulness,  she  hurriedly  swallowed  small 
quantities  of  broth,  which  was  kept  ready  prepared  for 
her.  When  the  somnolency  had  continued  for  six 
months,  it  left  her  suddenly  for  six  months,  and  then 
attacked  her  again,  leaving  another  interval  of  six 
months.  When  it  had  lasted  a  year,  the  interval  between 
its  approach  and  departvu-e  was  one  twelvemonth.  At 
length  the  disease  disappeared  all  together,  and  she  lived 
to  the  age  of  eighty-one,  and  died  at  last  of  dropsy. 

Elizabeth  Orvin,  as  related  by  Macnish  and  Dr. 
FlUotson,  passed  three  fourths  of  her  time  in  sleep.  A 
woman  in  Hainault,  slept  seventeen  or  eighteen  hoiu:s  a 
day,  for  fifteen  years.  Another  woman  slept  forty  days. 
Elizabeth  Perkins,  in  1788,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  from 
which  nothing  could  rouse  her;  but  at  the  end  of  eleven 
days  she  awoke  spontaneously,  and  went  about  her 
business  as  usual.  In  a  week  after  she  fell  asleep  again, 
and  remained  so  for  many  days,  dozing  on,  with  occasional 
intervals  of  waking,  for  several  months,  when  she  died. 
Dr.  Oliver  mentions  the  case  of  one  Samuel  Chilton,  of 
Finsbury,  near  Bath,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  once 
slept  for  a  month.  In  two  years,  he  slept  again  for 
seventeen  days,  at  the  beginning  of  which  period  he  took 
food,  but  at  length  his  jaws  fixed,  and  he  could  no  longer 
eat.  Wlien  he  fell  asleep  the  barley  was  sowing,  and 
when  he  awoke  he  could  hardly  beUeve  it  ripe,  though  he 
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saw  it  reaping.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  he  fell  into  another 
sleep.  During  this  period,  he  was  subjected  to  some 
very  cruel  experiments,  which  we  deem  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  unjustifiable.  For  example,  pins 
were  thrust  under  his  finger-nails,  till  the  blood  came;  lie 
was  pinched,  and  bled,  and  we  believe  cupped — for  we  are 
now  quoting  from  memory — while  hartshorn,  and  other 
stimulant  and  escharotic  sternutatories,  were  applied 
to  his  nostrils,  but  he  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  nor  gave 
any  sign  of  suffering. 

The  case  of  Phineas  Adams,  a  private  in  the  Somerset- 
shire militia,  is  analogous  to  this  of  Clinton,  though  it 
was  treated  as  one  of  malingering,  with  the  most  refined 
bnitahty,  and  a  science  of  torture,  worthy  the  genius  of 
Caesar  Borgia  himself;  for.  not  only  was  the  unfortunate 
wretch,  blistered,  bled,  punctured,  and  drenched  with 
drastic  purges,  but  pins  were  thrust  under  his  finger- 
nails, and  to  complete  theprocess  of  the  surgical  inquisitor, 
the  scalp  was  divided,  dissected  off,  and  the  skull  scraped 
with  a  scalpel !  Then,  and  then  only,  says  the  accoimt, 
one  groan  escaped  him. 

•  Beck,  in  liis  medical  jurisprddence,  takes  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  a  case  of  malingering.  We  are  sorry 
to  differ  from  so  good  an  authority;  but  we  cannot  avoid 
.thinking  that  it  was  simply  a  case  of  abnormal  sleep,  or 
mesmeric  somnambulism.  Dr.  Elliotson  mentions,  that 
he  knew  a  young  lady,  who  slept  for  six  weeks,  and 
recovered,  and  a  twin  sister  who  slept  for  a  month.  He 
adds,  "  but,  whether  from  not  being  well  supplied  with 
nourishment  and  warmth,  I  cannot  say,  she  died  before 
I  saw  her  (the  latter)  and,  on  inspection,  notliing  but 
inanition  and  bloodlessness  was  foimd." 
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-  A  man  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jolin  Bell,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  a  life  of  much  activity,  was  precluded  from 
his  usual  employment  by  an  extensive  fistula,  which  he 
had  concealed.  Being  of  a  full  habit,  [and  his  appetite 
unimpaired,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  complete  lethargy, 
nearly  his  whole  time  being  spent  in  sleep.  When  roused, 
he  attempted  to  answer  questions,  but  his  answers  were 
incoherent  and  his  speech  inarticulate.  From  this  state 
however  he  recovered.  (Dr.  Abercrombie,  diseases  of 
THE  BRAIN.)  Hippocratcs  mentions  a  priest,  subject 
to  annual  fits  of  the  gout,  in  whom  the  paroxysm  ter- 
minated regularly  for  some  years  in  a  state  of  lethargy, 
from  which  he  could  only  be  roused  to  take  food  or  drmk. 
This  state  continued  one  or  two  weeks.  A  man  mentioned 
by  WiUis,  at  the  crisis  of  a  putrid  fever,  lay  for  four  days 
in  a  state  of  profound  sleep,  from  which  nothing  could 
rouse  him.  He  recovered  from  this  after  blistering,  but 
could  remember  nothing  for  two  months,  when  he  gra- 
dually recovered.  Some  years  ago,  says  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
I  saw  a  yoxmg  man,  who,  at  the  end  of  a  tedious  fever, 
fell  into  such  a  degree  of  stupor,  that  I  apprehended 
effusion  of  the  brain.  He  recovered  however  after  a 
good  many  days,  and  his  bodily  health  was  soon  restored ; 
but  his  mind  was  in  a  state  approaching  to  idiotism. 
In  tins  condition  he  was  taken  to  the  country,  and  reco- 
vered gradually  after  several  months.  A  gentleman,  men- 
tioned by  Wepfer,  was  seized  with  hemiplegia  of  the  right 
side  and  profound  sleep;  on  the  second  day,  the  right  side 
was  convulsed,  and  after  this  the  palsy  disappeared; 
he  then  lay  in  a  state  of  sleep  for  nine  days,  having 
during  seven  of  these  been  incapable  of  taking  any  food. 
On  the  eighth  day,  he  began  to  take  what  was  offered 
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him,  and,  on  the  ninth,  came  out  of  the  state  of  stupor ; 
but  his  faculties  were  gone,  he  knew  nobody,  and  neither 
remembered  nor  attended  to  anything.  After  several 
weeks,  he  began  to  know  his  more  particular  friends,  then 
to  remember  words,  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
to  read  a  few  words  of  Latin,  rather  than  German, 
which  was  his  own  language,  but  only  a  few  words 
at  a  time.  If  he  was  urged  to  read  more,  he  said  he 
had  formerly  understood  those  things,  but  now  did 
not.  He  could  write,  however,  and  frequently  wrote, 
lines  both  of  German  and  Latin  words,  in  elegant 
characters,  but  without  meaning.  After  some  time, 
he  began  to  pay  more  attention  to  what  was  passing 
around  him,  and  to  look  after  his  household  affairs. 
He  often  lamented  his  want  of  understanding,  and 
expressed  his  hope  that  he  should  recover  it.  While  thus 
making  slight  and  gradual  progress,  he  was  after  three 
or  four  months,  cut  off  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

Narcotics,  and  alcohol,  sometimes  produce  similar 
effects.  Macnish  relates  the  case  of  a  child  near  Lyming- 
ton,  that,  from  an  overdose  of  laudanum,  slept  three 
weeks.  We  have  a  brother,  wlio,  wlien  an  infant,  slept  a 
great  many  hours  from  the  same  cause;  and,  on  one  occa- 
sion, having  ourself  prescribed  morphia  for  a  lady  labouring 
under  neuralgia  of  the  face,  the  effects  were  so  successful 
and  pleasing,  that  some  tune  after  her  mother,  who  was 
an  elderly  woman,  having  a  pain  in  her  face,  also  took 
one  of  the  remaining  pills,  which  contained  a  grain  of 
the  acetate,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  she  slept  eight- 
and-thirty  hours,  but  awoke  in  health  and  even  spirits. 
Yet  on  another  occasion,  to  a  patient,  who  had  blown 
himself  up  with  gunpowder,  while  awkwardly  attempting 
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to' blast  rocks,  we  exliibited  (having  begun  however  with 
a  minute  dose)  eight  gi-ains,  every  eight  hours,  with  the 
most  beneficial  results.  There  is  a  case,  recently  men- 
tioned in  a  medical  periodical,  of  a  lady,  who  takes  six 
grains,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  mthout  any  bad  effects.  Dr. 
Elliotson,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  "  I  have  seen  a  person 
destroyed  by  a  single  dose  of  a  third  of  a  grain  of  mor- 
pliia;  and  two  or  three  from  a  grain,  although  they  had 
recently  taken  doses  of  half,  a  grain,  and  even  a  grain, 
with  little  effect."  Tlie  same  able  physician  has  seen  a 
grain  taken  every  hour  for  forty-eight  hom's,  without 
producing  any  effect. 

Alcohol  sometimes  induces  very  prolonged  sleep,  as  in 
the  following  case,  preserved  by  Dr.  Nauder,  a  Swedish 
physician.  He  tells  us  that  on  the  third  of  March,  1756, 
a  peasant,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  the  Province  of 
Scheeren,  having  got  deeply  intoxicated  with  brandy,  was 
thrown  down  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  on  his  way 
home ;  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  rise,  he  fell  asleep  where 
he  lay.  He  was  not  disco  rered  till  the  next  morning, 
when  he  was  found  quite  rigid  and  to  all  appearance 
dead.  He  was  therefore  put  into  a  shell  preparatory 
to  interment.  It  happened  fortunately,  before  the  inter- 
ment took  place,  that  the  author  of  the  report,  a  physician 
of  Gothland,  being  on  a  journey,  arrived  at  the  spot 
where  the  body  lay.  Being  told  of  what  had  occurred, 
he  was  induced  to  examine  it,  and  found  tlie  face  and 
extremities  of  an  icy  coldness,  and  the  cheeks  of  an 
extraordinary  red  color.  The  joints  wero  immoveable, 
and  the  eyes  fixed.  Not  the  least  action  of  the  heart,  or 
pulse,  or  any  sign  of  respiration,  could  be  perceived;  and 
the  feet  were  so  completely  frozen,  that  the  toes  had 
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become  black,  except  the  great  toe  on  the  right  foot. 
Having  contemplated  these  unfavorable  symptoms  for 
some  time,  Dr.  Nauder  fancied  he  could  perceive  some 
warmth  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  encouraged 
him  to  hope  that  the  poor  creature  might  be  recoveredi 
but,  as  there  was  no  apothecary,  or  medicines  of  any 
kind,  to  be  procured  near  the  spot,  he  was  induced  to 
try  the  following  means.  He  began  by  directing  the 
arms,  legs,  and  loins,  to  be  rubbed  with  coarse  wooUen, 
and  applied  to  the  stomach  and  abdomen,  warm  cloths 
of  the  same  material,  which  were  frequently  changed 
and  their  warmth  gradually  increased.  The  patient, 
during  the  application  of  these  remedies,  was  laid  on  a 
mattress  on  the  floor,  and  no  attention  paid  to  his  feet, 
because  the  doctor  had  very  naturally  concluded,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  save  them ;  but  reflecting  on  the  cus- 
tom of  putting  frozen  meat  into  cold  water,  in  order  to 
thaw  it,  he  determined  to  try  that  method  in  this  in- 
stance. But,  as  the  joints  were  inflexible,  he  could  not 
immerse  them  in  water,  and  therefore  adopted  the  plan 
of  applying  round  them  wet  linen  cloths,  wliich  were 
frequently  changed.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  friction  had 
produced  its  wonted  effects,  and  the  regions  around  the 
heart  began  to  recover  warmth;  but,  it  was  not  until  after 
four  hours,  constant  rubbing,  that  any  symptoms  of  re- 
ttirning  respiration  manifested  themselves.  This  was 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  No  pulse  was  felt 
however  until  near  half  an  hour  after  three,  when  the 
muscles  began  to  lose  their  rigidity,  and  the  jaws  to  relax, 
and,  before  five,  a  silver  spoon  was  got  Ixjtween  his  teeth, 
which  enabled  them,  with  much  difficulty,  however,  to 
make  him  swallow  some  warm  wine,  after  wliicli,  his 
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dieeks  were  suffused  with  perspiration,  and  began' 
to  return  to  their  natural  color.  Shortly  after,  he 
began  to  move  his  eyebrows,  and  at  six  o'clock  he 
stretched  bis  arms  and  legs.  He  was  now  placed  in 
his  bed  before  a  good  fire,  and  the  extremities  well 
covered  mth  warm  blankets.  Two  more  spoonfuls  of  hot 
\me  were  exhibited,  and  about  eight  o'clock  he  began 
first  to  talk,  but  in  a  confused  and  uninteUigible  manner, 
beUeving  himself  still  in  the  frost.  By  degrees  the  cold 
had  almost  left  his  feet,  and  the  blackness  of  the  toes 
in  a  great  measure  disappeared,  although  flexibility  to 
the  joints  were  not  yet  restored.  About  ten  o'clock,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  bend  his  back,  and  complained  of  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  legs.  He  was  then  made  to  take  a  httle 
hot  beer  with  an  egg  beat  in  it,  and  soon  after  went  to 
sleep.  In  the  morning  his  feet  were  warm,  and  without 
pain;  his  toes  had  recovered  their  natural  color,  but  both 
were  extremely  tender.  His  thirst  was  very  great,  and 
his  pulse  quick  and  strong,  which  Dr.  Nauder  thought 
indicated  venesection,  but,  as  a  lancet  could  not  be  pro- 
cured, he  was  ordered  to  drink  plentifully  of  water-gruel, 
at  intervals,  tUl  noon,  when  his  bowels  were  relieved. 
He  went  to  sleep  again  in  the  evening,  and  next  morning 
was  able  to  sit  up,  and  was  removed  in  a  chaise,  not 
entirely  free  from  pain,  but  in  a  fair  way  of  a  perfect  and 
speedy  recovery,  which  expectations  we  believe  were 
reahzed. 

A  case  not  dissimilar  to  this,  though  happening  in  a 
very  different  chmate,  and  consequently  very  differently 
treated,  occurred  in  our  practice  in  Jamaica.  A  person, 
by  the  name  of  Smithson,  who  had  been  an  overseer  on 
a  sugar- estate,  but  had  retired  from  active  duties  to  a 
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little  place  of  his  own,  or,  as  it  is  sigDiiicantly  termed  in 
Jamaica,  "  a  Mountain,"  was  attacked  by  a  fit,  which  ia 
some  respects  resembled  apoplexy,  but  in  its  results 
might  be  termed  epileptic.  We  do  not  remember  if  he 
was  a  hard  drinker,  but  there  is  little  doubt,  tliat  he  had 
been  drinldng  a  great  deal  previous  to  the  attack.  As 
he  Uved  some  three  or  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Lucea, 
the  person  who  was  sent  for  his  medical  attendant,  was 
some  time  in  getting  to  his  house,  and  when  he  did  get 
there,  the  practitioner  having  gone  in  another  direction,  the 
boy  proceeded  to  this  gentleman's  partner,  who  hved  seven 
or  eight  mdes  from  the  town,  but  was  also  unsuccessful 
in  finding  him  at  home.  He  therefore  returned  back 
saying  he  could  not  find  the  doctor.  By  this  time  it  was 
night,  and  no  further  attempts  were  made  to  procure  a 
surgeon,  the  patient's  attendants  naturally  concluding, 
that  as  an  express  had  been  sent  to  the  surgery,  and  to 
the  doctor's  private  house,  that  one  or  other  of  the  part- 
ners would  arrive  early  in  the  morning,  or  at  least  that 
the  assistant  would  attend.  However,  this  did  not  happen, 
and  Smithson  still  continuing  insensible,  these  wretched 
people,  wearied  of  waiting,  sent  off  another  express 
at  noon  for  the  same  parties,  but  again  were  they  fated 
to  be  disappointed.  Thus  a  day,  a  night,  and  a  day  again, 
passed  away,  the  poor  creatiu-e  stUl  alive,  though  perfectly 
insensible,  when  they  determined  to  send  for  us.  which 
was  now  the  third  day  since  tlic  attack;  but,  as  if  they 
were  destined  to  be  tried  to  the  utmost,  we  had  left  home 
ha'i'ing  been  called  up  about  twelve  at  night,  to  proceed 
several  miles  in  the  country,  to  attend  a  gentleman  who  had 
broken  his  arm,  and  had  actually  passed  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  this  poor  man's  house.  The  messenger  however 
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followed,  and  fortunately  met  us  returning  home,  about  half 
past  eleven  a.  m.  Having  heard  the  account  we  have 
given,  being  very  much  fatigued  from  night-watching,  and 
a  hot  ride,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of 
the  case,  we  deemed  it  a  work  of  supererogation  to  visit 
the  patient,  being  satisfied  that  he  was  by  that  time  dead. 
However,  more  to  satisfy  the  messenger  than  with  any 
hopes  of  being  useful,  we  turned  our  horse's  head  and  fol- 
lowed him.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes, 
for  we  went  at  a  hand-gallop,  we  aiTived  at  the  house, 
and  without  any  ceremony  were  shown  into  the  sick  room. 

The  patient  was  a  thin  tall  man,  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  with  a  sharp  expression  of  features.    A  little  froth 
exuded  from  his  lips;  his  countenance  was  pale  rather 
than  florid;  his  eyes  closed;  and  the  arteries  and  veins  of 
his  forehead  were  swollen,  and  ^tood  out  iu  bold  relief, 
but  seemed  to  have  no  pulsation.    On  opening  the  eye- 
lids, the  pupils  were  found  to  be  unusually  dilated,  and 
the  conjunctiva  injected  with  blood.    Conceiving  very 
little  hope  of  his  recovery,  under  such  circumstances,  but 
detenrnned  to  give  him  a  chance,  we  opened  the  temporal 
ai'tery  on  the  left  side,  when  the  blood  spirted  to  the 
ceiling.   As  instant  and  copious  depletion,  appeared  to 
us  the  only  remedial  means  tliat  were  mdicated,  we 
next  opened  the  right  artery,  and  then  the  veins  in 
both  the  arms.    It  was  remarkable,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  coma  which  had  been  present  now  for  the  third  day, 
and  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  respiration  had  been 
performed,  that  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  stiU  pre- 
served their  marked  difference  in  color,  though  both  were 
of  rather  a  darker  hue  than  usual.    We  cannot  pretend 
to  estimate  tlie  quantity  of  blood  lost,  but  it  must 
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have  been  considerable,  certainly  not  less  than  from  two 
to  three  pounds,  when  he  made  a  motion  with  his  lips, 
and  moved  one  of  his  legs.  A  little  water  was  then  given 
him,  which  was  swallowed  with  difficulty.  The  veins 
and  arteries  on  the  forehead  now  began  to  sink,  and  we 
deemed  it  necessary  therefore  to  check  the  bleeding  by 
binding  up  the  temples,  still  allo^ving  the  arms  however 
to  bleed.  After  a  few  more  oimces  were  lost,  and  a 
perspiration  beginning  to  break  out  upon  his  forehead,  we 
bound  up  the  arms  also,  and  directing  a  saline  draught 
to  be  given,  and  certain  other  remedial  measures  to  be 
pursued,  we  left  him  about  half -past  one,  but  not  before  he 
was  sensible,  though  he  did  not  speak.  We  had  intended 
to  visit  him  the  next  day,  but  was  prevented,  from  the 
great  number  of  fever  cases  then  in  the  mihtary  hospital, 
of  which  we  had  charge.  The  day  after,  we  received  a 
message  to  say,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  visiting 
him,  as,  though  weak,  he  was  able  to  go  about  the  house. 
In  a  week  after,  to  our  infinite  surprise,  he  rode  into  the 
town  of  Lucea,  and  continued,  up  to  the  time  of  our 
leaving  that  part  of  the  country,  in  good  health. 

Trance  may  be  considered  the  next  step  from  those 
cases  which  we  have  been  considering;  and  has  been  thus 
happily  described.  It  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
affections  to  wliich  the  body  is  subject.  During  its  con- 
tinuance, the  whole  frame  is  cold,  rigid,  and  inflexible, 
the  countenance  without  color,  the  eye  fixed  and 
motionless,  while  breathing,  and  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart,  are,  to  all  appearance,  at  an  end.  The  mental 
powers,  also,  are  generally  superseded,  and  participate  in 
the  universal  torpor  which  pervades  the  frame.  In  this 
pxtraordiuary  condition  the  person  may  remain  for 
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maiiy  days,  having  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  characteristics 
of  death  impressed  upon  him.  Such  was  the  case  with 
tlie  celebrated  Lady  Russell,  who  only  escaped  premature 
interment,  by  the  affectionate  prudence  of  her  husband. 
(macnish.)  It  sometimes  happens,  as  the  author  above 
quoted  very  justly  remarks,  that  imiversal  torpor 
pervades  the  brain,  and  that  total  unconsciousness  is  the 
predominant  symptom;  but  at  others,  and  perhaps 
more  frequently  than  the  generality  of  persons  suppose, 
consciousness  is  present,  though  vohtion,  or  the  power  to 
call  the  voluntary  muscles  into  action,  is  in  abeyance.; 
The  wretched  being  sees  and  knows  the  objects  and 
the  persons  about  him,  hears  the  remarks  they  make, 
and  observes  the  preparations  for  his  funeral;  but,  horri- 
ble to  relate,  finds  himself  unable  to  communicate  his 
feeluigs,  or  to  make  known  the  condition  of  his  body. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  but,  that  in  this  most  dreadful 
state,  thousands  even  at  the  present  day,  are  annually 
consigned  to  an  unhallowed  tomb,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  especially  in  India,  where  the  superstitious 
rites  of  the  Hindoo  rehgion,  enjoin  the  exposure  of  the 
dying  and  the  dead  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with 
the  stuffing  of  their  mouth  and  nostrils  with  its  sacred 
mud! 

Impressed  with  this  idea,  so  fai-  back  as  the  year  1828-9, 
in  consequence  of  having  read  of  a  recent  case  in  Fi-ance, 
in  which  an  infant,  after  having  lam  more  than  six-and- 
tliirty  hours  on  the  dissecting  table,  was  found  to  be  ahve 
when  about  to  be  dissected,  we  wrote,  and  published  m  the 
scots'  MAGAZixNJi,  then  prhited  in  Edinburgh,  a  paper 
entitled,  ox\  the  probability  that  many  persons 
ARE  BURIED  ALIVE.   In  this  article,  with  great  labour 
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and  patience,  for  we  were  then  a  novice  in  book -making, 
we  collected  numerous  cases  of  hasty  interment,  not  at 
that  time  being  aware,  tliat  the  subject  had  been  more 
fully  and  more  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his 
DANGER  OF  PREMATURE  iNTERJiENT.  From  that  paper, 
then,  and  Mr.  Taylor  s  little  volume,  we  shall  draw  many 
of  the  cases  which  follow;  presupposing  that  our  readers 
fully  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  trance,  and 
therefore  relieving  ourself  of  the  difficult  task  of  fur- 
ther defining  that  singular  phenomenon.  A  few  words, 
however,  on  the  precautions  which  have  been  taken  by  the 
ancients  and  the  moderns,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
premature  interment,  may  be  interesting,  or,  at  any  rate, 
will  prepare  the  reader  for  what  follows. 

At  Athens,  the  law  required,  that  no  person  should 
be  buried  tiU  the  third  day,  and,  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  cities  of  Greece,  a  fvmeral  did  not  take  place  till 
the  sixth  or  seventh.  The  body  of  Hepha;stion,  which 
Alexander  honored  with  such  magnificient  obsequies, 
was  not  burned  until  the  tenth  day.  The  Eomans. 
though  indifferent  to  their  dead  in  the  infancy  of  their 
civilization,  were  careful  to  avoid  premature  interment 
in  latter  times,  and  proper  officers  were  appointed  to 
visit  the  dead,  to  discover  if  life  was  reallj'  extinct,  or 
animation  only  suspended.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  body 
was  exposed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  and,  on  the 
eighth,  the  funeral  rites  were  performed.  At  Geneva, 
psrsons  are  appointed  to  inspect  all  dead  bodies,  and  they 
are  not  buried  until  the  third  day.  In  Holland,  they 
carry  their  precautions  much  fiirther,  and  delay  their 
funerals  for  a  longer  time  after  death.  In  England,  says 
Taylor,  with  some  asperity,  the  breath  scarcely  loaves 
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the  body  when  all  respect  for  it  ceases.  It  is  viewed 
with  horror.  It  is  abandoned  to  a  set  of  mercenary- 
people,  who  begin  by  di-agging  it  from  a  warm  bed,  to 
place  it  on  some  cold  straw.  Soon  after,  devotion,  or  the 
desire  of  gain,  draws  together  the  undertakers,  who  first 
cover  the  head  and  face,  with  a  kind  of  cap  in  the  shape 
of  a  bag.  Sometimes,  they  put  cotton  into  the  mouth, 
the  ears,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  if  the  last  precau- 
tion has  not  been  taken  before  their  arrival.  This  cotton 
is  placed  there,  to  prevent  the  body  from  soiling  the  linen 
in  which  it  is  wrapped  up.  They  then  bind  the  breast  and 
arms  round  with  a  bandage,  and  make  another  pass 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  beUy ;  the  latter  comprehends 
the  arms  from  the  elbows,  and  serves  also  to  enclose  the 
feet.  After  this,  the  imdertaker  wraps  up  the  whole 
body  in  a  sheet,  which  they  fix  at  both  extremities,  and 
either  sew  or  fasten  it,  with  pins,  observing,  always,  to 
confine  the  body  as  closely  as  they  can.  It  is  thus  that 
a  man  is  prepared  for  his  coffin;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  pursue  a  more  pernicious  method,  even  if  one  had  an 
intention  of  accelerating  death,  or  of  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  a  person  to  return  to  life. 

Mr.  Taylor,  though  harsh  in  his  strictures,  is  never- 
theless right  in  the  main,  for  tliis  hasty,  or  unnatural, 
conduct  towards  the  dead,  as  will  be  seen,  from  the  nu- 
merous cases  we  shall  cite,  has  been  frequently  produc- 
tive of  the  most  painful  consequences.  We  are  too  apt  to 
suppose  a  person  dead,  because  he  ceases  to  breathe,  often 
only  in  appearance.  Even  the  symptoms  usually  con- 
sidered as  proofs  of  death,  are  not  always  to  be  relied  on. 
Zimmerman  restored  a  criminal  to  life,  whose  body  was 
cold,  cadaverous,  and  of  a  yeUow  hue.   He  had  fainted 
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through  excess  of  fear,  and  was  dragged,  sliaken,  and 
pulled  about,  without  rousing;  but  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  he  was  restored  to  life  by  liartshorn.  Great 
precaution  should  be  observed  therefore,  where  any  doubt 
of  death  exists,  as  the  following  examples  will  show. 

Commencing  from  the  earUest  periods,  we  find  that 
premature  interment  was  common  among  the  ancient 
Greeks;  for  we  are  told  that  Empedocles  rescued  from 
death,  Ponthia,  a  woman  of  Agrigentum,  who  was  about 
to  be  buried  as  one  that  was  dead.  The  same  practice 
obtained  among  the  early  Eomans.  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
AuUus  Aviola,  having  fallen  into  a  trance,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dead.  Preparations  were  made  and  concluded 
for  the  obsequies  ;  he  was  carried  to  the  funeral  pile,  and 
the  fire  hghted;  though  he  was  aU  the  time  conscious, 
but  unable  to  move  or  speak.  At  lengtli,  the  agony 
of  anticipated  death,  or  perhaps  the  acute  pain  of  burn- 
ing, broke  the  spell  iu  which  the  voluntary  organs 
•were  bound,  and  he  called  aloud  to  those  around  the  pile. 
But  alas!  it  was  too  late  to  save  him,  the  flames  had  taken 
uncontrollable  possession  of  the  uiflammable  pyre,  which, 
fed  by  the  oils  and  spices  copiously  heaped  upon  it,  blazed 
with  great  fury;  and  thus  the  temporary  disenchainment 
of  his  voice  served  only  to  inform  his  friends  that  they 
had  burned  him  ahve!  The  prajtor  Lamio  met  with 
the  same  fate:  but  Tubero,  who  had  beeu  also  pra:tor, 
was  more  fortunate;  he  alarmed  his  friends,  just  in  time 
for  them  to  rescue  him  from  the  greedy  flames. 

A  remarkable  anecdote  is  told  of  Asclepiades :  return- 
ing from  his  country  seat  towards  Rome,  he  observed 
a  crowd  of  persons  near  the  walls,  assembled  round  a 
funeral  pile.    From  motives  of  curiosity  he  approached 
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the  pile,  and  looking  at  the  body,  the  face  of  which 
was  always  exposed  at  Roman  funerals,  he  thought  he 
could  perceive  signs  of  life,  and  directed  the  flames  to 
be  extinguished.  A  murmur  immediately  arose  among 
the  crowd,  many  inclining  to  place  faith  in  the  opinion 
of  the  physician,  but  tlie  greater  portion  ridicxiling  both 
him  and  his  art.  However,  he  prevailed  on  the  relatives 
to  defer  the  incremation,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
restoration  to  life  of  the  supposed  dead  person. 

A  friend,  who  was  desirous  of  viewing,  for  the  last  time, 
the  bod}''  of  a  director  of  the  Coach  House  at  Dijon, 
named  CoUnet,  just  before  the  funeral  set  out,  went  into 
the  room;  and  perceiving,  as  he  thought,  the  presence  of 
sensibiUty  about  the  muscles  of  the  face,  proposed  that 
attempts  should  be  made  to  restore  him.  His  advice 
was  followed,  and  the  man  recovered  and  lived  many 
years  after.  In  the  annals  of  the  Hospital  of  Cassel,  the 
record  is  preserved  of  a  boy,  who,  being  supposed  dead, 
was  carried  into  the  dead-room.  Eecovering,  however, 
from  his  trance,  and  recollecting  where  he  was,  he 
crawled  towards  the  door,  and  knocked  with  his  foot 
against  it.  The  noise  was  heard  by  the  sentry,  who 
caUing  for  assistance,  he  was  removed  to  a  warm  bed, 
and  eventually  recovered. 

A  rather  laughable  account  is  given  ^y  Taylor,  of  a 
man  who  took  a  long  journey  to  see  a  brother,  but  on 
arriving  at  his  brother's  house,  and  finding  that  he  was 
dead,  fell  down  in  a  fit.  The  usual  means  having  failed 
to  restore  him,  the  surgeon  took  his  death  for  granted, 
and  proposed  to  open  him,  to  discover  the  cause.  But 
at  this  proposal,  the  supposed  defimct  suddenly  opened 
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his  eyes,  and,  leaping  from  the  bed,  took  to  his  heels,  at 
wliich  no  one  wUl  be  surprised. 

Cardinal  Espinola,  prime  minister  to  Philip  the  Second, 
was  not  so  fortunate.  Amelot  de  Houssai  relates  in  hia 
jiEMoiB,  that,  as  the  surgeon  was  opening  liis  body  to 
embalm  it,  he  put  his  hand  to  the  knife!  The  accident 
wliich  was  the  cause  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  Vesalius, 
THE  FATECEK  OF  ANATOMY,  is  wcll  knowu.  Summoued 
to  examine  the  body  of  a  Spanish  nobleman,  he  too 
precipitately  commenced  his  dissection,  for  when  he  had 
exposed  the  heart,  it  was  observed  to  palpitate.  The 
incident  becoming  known  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
he  was  accused  of  impiety  before  the  Inquisition,  when 
Philip  the  Second,  in  order  to  avert  some  dreadful  sen- 
tence, interposed,  and  procured  the  injunction  of  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Land,  as  an  expiatory  penance.  He  was 
therefore  compelled  to  set  out  forthwith  for  Cyprus,  and 
thence  to  Jerusalem ;  but,  while  in  that  city,  the  University 
of  Padua  invited  him  to  fill  its  chair  of  anatomy,  then 
vacant  by  the  recent  death  of  FaUopius.  It  is  supposed, 
he  accepted  the  invitation;  for  he  was  proceeding  to 
Europe,  but  the  vessel  in  wliich  he  had  embarked  was 
wrecked  on  the  island  of  Zante,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
wandered  wildly  about  the  coast,  and  to  have  perished 
miserably.  * 

The  cruel  death  of  the  Abbe  Prevot,  so  celebrated  for 
his  eccentricities  and  his  writings,  is  thus  related.  He 
was  attacked,  when  alone,  by  apoplexy,  in  the  forest  of 
Chantilly,  on  the  2.3rd  of  October,  1793.  The  country 
people,  who  were  the  first  to  discover  liim,  supiwsmg  him 
dead,  carried  him  to  the  nearest  village,  where  thcotiit^rs 
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of  justice,  with  culpable  precipitancy,  directed  the  body  to 
be  opened,  that  the  cause  of  liis  death  might  be  ascertained, 
The  surgeon,  who  seems  to  have  bUndly  obeyed  hia 
orders,  accordingly  made  a  deep  incision  into  the  thorax' 
when  the  unfortunate  Abbe  gave  a  loud  shriek.  Fm-ther 
dissection  was  instantly  arrested;  but  the  mischief  had 
been  done,  and  he  expired  in  reality,  the  victim  of  mis- 
directed inquiry. 

But,  of  all  the  remarkable  instances  of  tenacity  of 
life,  under. the  most  frightful  circumstances,  and  accom- 
panied mth  imexampled  privations,  that  of  FRAifcia 
CIVILE  is  the  most  astounding.  His  mother,  dying 
pregnant  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  was  buried 
hastily,  from  what  cause  is  not  mentioned.  His  father 
hearing  of  it  the  day  after,  hastened  home,  had  the  body 
disinterred,  and  the  child  extracted  alive!  As  he  grew  up 
to  ipanhood,  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and, 
consequently  in  the  rehgious  wars,  which  at  that  time  dis- 
tracted France,  he  took  a  very  active  part.  In  1562,  when 
the  Catholics  besieged  Rouen,  in  the  defence  of  which  he 
was  actively  engaged,  he  received  a  wound,  which  ren- 
dered him  senseless,  and  he  fell  from  the  ramparts,  among 
the  dead  and  the  dying  in  the  ditch.  During  a  cessatioa 
of  active  hostihties,  those  appointed  to  inter  the  killed,  sup- 
posmg  him  dead,  stripped,  and  buried  him.  A  faithful 
servant,  however,  who  was  desirous  of  giving  his  master 
honorable  burial,  went  in  search  of  the  body;  but  his 
search  after  a  while  appearing  fruitless,  among  so  many 
disfigured  corpses,  he  covered  those  again  with  earth 
which  he  had  disinterred,  and  was  retiu-ning,  when 
accidentally  looking  back,  he  observed  that  one  of  the 
hands  of  a  body  that  he  had  exlmmed  was  above  the 
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ground.  Apprehensive  that  this  might  lure  the  dogs  to 
tlie  spot,  and  thus  cause  them  to  scratch  up  the  bodies, 
he  went  back  to  bury  it,  when,  at  tlie  moment  of  exer- 
cising tlxis  pious  office,  tlie  moonbeams  fell  upon  a  diamond 
ring  on  the  little  finger,  whicli  he  knew  to  Ixilong  to  hia 
master.  He  immediately  disinterred  the  body,  which,  to 
his  surprise,  he  found  alive,  and  hastened  with  it  to  the 
hospital  for  the  woimded.  But  the  surgeon,  fatigued 
with  the  labours  of  the  day,  and  deeming  Civile  on  the 
point  of  death,  took  no  steps  for  his  recovery.  The  disap- 
pointed though  not  disheartened  servant,  miwilUng  how- 
ever to  forsake  his  master,  while  a  ray  of  hope  remained, 
conveyed  him  to  his  own  inn,  where  he  languished  four 
days  without  medical  aid.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
two  physicians  were  induced  to  visit  him,  and  having 
cleansed  his  wounds,  and  applied  the  remedies  indicated 
in  such  cases,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  he  was  restored  to 
health  and  strength.  But  his  misfortunes  had  not  yet 
terminated :  the  town  being  taken  by  assault,  the  suc- 
cessful party  committed  great  excesses,  not  the  least 
atrocious  of  which  was  their  throwing  Civile  out  of  a 
liigh  window.  Fortmiately  he  fell  on  a  dunghill,  but  was 
so  bruised  and  maimed,  that  he  was  unable  to  rise.  There 
forgotten,  or  abandoned,  by  all,  he  passed  three  days,  till 
his  friend  Ducroiset  had  liim  privately  carried  off  at 
night  to  his  country  house,  where  by  good  care  and 
management  he  recovered,  and,  what  is  more  surprising, 
lived  forty  years  after. 

Dr.  Fuller  relates  a  case,  in  some  respect  similar  to 
Civile's.  Sir  Gervasc  Scroop  was  so  severely  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Edge-liill,  that  he  was  left  among  the  dead, 
as  one  of  the  slain.   Next  day,  his  sou  Adrian  went  to 
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the  king,  and  obtained  his  permission  to  search  for  his 
father's  body,  intending  to  give  it  decent  burial.  The 
search  was  considered  fruitless  by  all  but  the  young  man, 
who  having  some  general  notification  of  where  the  body 
lay,  searched,  and  found  it  still  warm.  Friction  was 
immediately  employed;  in  a  few  minutes,  motion  was 
perceived;  in  a  few  horas  sensibility  returned;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  he  found  his  speech.  In  the  end,  he 
perfectly  recovered,  and  lived  "more  than  ten  years 
after,"  says  Fuller,  "  a  monument  of  God's  mercy  and 
his  son's  affection." 

Plato  also  records  a  circumstance  of  the  same  kind. 
He  tells  us  that  Erus  Arminius,  being  supposed  to  be 
killed  in  battle,  was  left  among  the  slain.  But  when 
they  came  to  take  up  the  bodies,  ten  days  after,  though 
all  the  others  were  found  putrid  and  decomposed,  his 
alone  was  sound  and  fresh.  It  was  therefore  carried 
home,  that  it  might  be  consigned  to  the  tomb,  with  all 
the  funeral  honors  due  to  his  rank.  It  was  then  kept  two 
days,  while  the  preparations  were  making  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  obsequies,  and  on  the  twelfth  day,  being 
taken  out  to  be  laid  on  the  pile,  to  the  sm*prise  of  all,  it 
suddenly  returned  to  life.  He  is  said  to  have  "declared 
several  strange  and  prodigious  things,  which  he  had  seen 
and  known,  during  all  the  time  that  he  had  remained 
iii  the  state  of  the  dead."  This  was  evidently  a  case 
where  the  brain  was  only  partially  injured,  and  not  suf- 
fering, from  complete  depression,  as  in  that  mentioned  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  recorded  in  another  part  of  this 
work. 

In  the  MEMOIRS  of  lady  fanshawe  there  is  a  story 
recounted  of  her  Ladyship's  mother,  which  is  very  analo* 
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gous  to  that  of  Eru8  Arminius,  especially  where  reference 
is  made  to  what  she  saw  and  heard  in  her  trance  We 
give  the  paragraph  relating  to  it  entire : — 

"  My  mother  being  sick  to  death  of  a  fever,  three  montlis 
after  I  was  born,  which  was  the  occasion  she  gave  me 
suck  no  longer,  her  friends  and  servants  thought  to  all 
outward  appearance  she  was  dead,  and  so  lay  almost  two 
days  and  anight;  but  Dr.  Winston  coming  to  comfort 
my  father,  went  into  my  mother's  room,  and  looking 
earnestly  on  her  face,  said,  she  was  so  handsome,  and  now 
looks  so  lovely,  I  cannot  think  she  is  dead,  and  suddenly 
took  a  lancet  out  of  his  pocket,  and  with  it  cut  the  sole 
of  her  foot,  which  bled.  Upon  this  he  immediately 
caused  her  to  be  laid  upon  the  bed  again,  and  to  be 
rubbed,  and  such  means  (applied)  as  she  came  to  liie, 
and  opening  her  eyes,  saw  two  of  her  kinswomen  stand 
by  her,  my  Lady  ICnollys  and  my  Lady  Kussell,  both  with 
great  wide  sleeves,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  and  said, 
did  not  you  promise  me  fifteen  years,  and  are  you  come 
again?  which  they  not  understanding,  persuaded  her  to 
keep  her  spirits  quiet  in  that  great  weakness  wherein  she 
then  was ;  but  some  hours  after,  she  desired  my  father,  Dr. 
Howlsworth,  might  be  left  alone  with  her,  to  whom  she 
said,  I  will  acquaint  you,  that  during  the  time  of  my 
trance  I  was  in  a  great  quiet,  but  in  a  place  I  could 
neither  distinguish  nor  describe;  but  the  sense  of  leaving 
my  girl,  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  my  children,  re- 
mained a  trouble  upon  my  spirits.  Suddenly  I  saw  two 
by  me,  clothed  in  long  wliite  garments,  and  methought 
I  fell  down  upon  my  face  upon  the  dust ;  and  they  asked 
why  I  was  so  troubled  in  so  great  happiness.  I  repUcd. 
O  let  me  have  the  same  grant,  given  to  liczckiali,  that  I 
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may  live  fifteen  years  to  see  my  daughter  a  woman  :  to' 
which  they  answered,  it  is  done:  and  then,  at  that 
instant,  I  awoke  out  of  my  trance,  and  Dr.  Howlsworth 
did  there  affu;m  that  that  day  she  died  made  just 
fifteen  years  from  that  time." 

There  is  so  much  of  tenderness  and  romance,  in  the 
following  narrative,  that,  even  if  it  were  not  true,  it  would 
awaken  curiosity  and  excite  interest.  One  cannot  avoid 
recalling,  on  reading  it,  the  Tomb  Scene  in  bomeo 
and  JULIET,  and  with  it  allthemtching  mastery  of  genius 
wliich  hallows  every  thing  that  shakspeare  touched. 
It  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  causes 
CELEBRES : — Two  men  in  trade,  who  lived  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honore  at  Paris,  nearly  equal  in  circumstances,  both  fol- 
lowing the  same  business,  and  united  in  the  closest  bonds 
of  amity,  had  each  of  them  a  chUd,  much  about  the  same 
age.  These  children  were  brought  up  together,  and  con- 
ceived a  mutual  attachment,  which,  ripening  with  years 
into  a  stronger  and  more  lively  sentiment,  was  approved 
by  the  parents  on  both  sides.  This  young  couple  was  on 
the  point  of  being  made  happy,  when  a  rich  financier, 
conceiving  a  passion  for  the  young  maiden,  unfortunately 
crossed  their  inchnatioas,  by  demanding  her  in  marriage. 
The  allurements  of  a  more  brilliant  fortune,  seduced  her 
father  and  mother,  notwithstanding  their  daughter's 
repugnance,  to  consent  to  the  change.  To  their  entreaties 
however,  she  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  sacrificed  her 
affections,  by  becoming  the  wife  of  the  financier.  Lilce 
a  woman  of  virtue  she  forbade  her  earlier  lover  the  house. 
A  fit  of  melancholy,  the  consequence  of  this  violence 
done  to  her  inclinations,  by  entering  into  an  engagement 
of  interest,  brought  on  a  malady,  which  so  far  benumbed 
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her  faculties,  that  she  was  thought  by  all  her  friends 
to  be  dead,  and  was  accordingly  consigned  to  the  grave. 
The  former  lover,  conceiving  and  hoping  that  what  he 
had  heard  of  her  death  might  only  prove  a  syncope,  or 
fit  of  lethargy,  as  she  had  been  before  subject  to  these 
complaints,  bribed  the  grave-digger,  to  convey  the  body 
to  liis  house  in  the  night  time.  He  then  used  every 
means  recommended  for  restoring  suspended  animation, 
and  was  at  length  overjoyed  at  finding  his  effort*  prove 
effectual. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  siu-prise  of  the  young 
woman  on  her  resuscitation,  when  she  found  herself  in  a 
strange  house,  and,  as  it  were  in  the  arms  of  her  lover, 
who  informed  her  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  the  risk 
he  had  run  on  her  account.  She  then  comprehended 
the  extent  of  her  obligation  to  her  deUverer,  and  love, 
more  pathetic  than  all  his  persuasions  to  unite  their 
destinies,  determined  her,  on  her  recovery,  to  escape 
with  him  into  England,  where  they  lived  for  some  time 
in  the  closest  union. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years,  they  conceived  the  natural 
wish  of  revisiting  their  own  country,  and  at  length  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  they  took  no  precaution  whatever 
of  concealing  themselves,  being  persuaded  that  no 
suspicion  would  attend  their  arrival.  It  happened  how- 
ever by  chance,  that  the  financier  met  his  wife  in  one  of 
the  public  walks.  The  sight  of  her  made  so  strong  an 
impression  on  him,  that  tlie  persuasion  of  her  d&ith  could 
not  efface  it.  He  contrived  it  so  as  to  join  her,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  language  which  she  used  to  impose 
upon  him,  he  left  her  with  the  con'i'iction  that  he  was  not 
deceived. 
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,  The  strangeness  of  this  event  gave  more  charms  to 
the  woman,  in  the  eyes  of  her  former  husband,  than  she 
had  for  him  before.  He  acted  with  such  address,  tliat  he 
discovered  her  abode,  notwithstanding  all  her  precautions, 
and  reclaimed  her,  with  all  the  regular  formalities  of 
justice.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  lover  maintained  the 
right  which  his  cares  for  his  mistress  gave  him  to 
the  possession  of  her — that  he  represented  her  inevitable 
death  but  for  him — that  he  (the  husband)  ought  even  to 
be  accused  of  homicide,  for  want  of  having  taken  proper 
precautions  to  assure  himself  of  her  death— and  a  thou- 
sand other  ingenious  reasonings,  wliich  love  suggested  to 
him,  but  without  the  desired  effect.  He  found  that  the  ju- 
dicial ear  was  against  him,  and  not  thinking  it  expedient 
to  await  the  result  of  a  definite  judgment,  he  fled  with 
his  mistress  into  a  foreign  country,  where  they  passed 
the  remainder  of  their  days  without  further  molestation. 

Such  are  the  extraordinary  facts  of  tliis  most  uncom- 
mon case,  and  which,  contrary  to  most  love-stories,  ends 
happily.  Our  reading  has  supplied  us,  however,  with 
another,  which,  in  the  circumstance  of  the  soporific 
draught,  forcibly  recalls  to  memory,  for  a  second  time, 
the  untimely  fate  of  juliet.  The  scene,  however,  is  in  a 
less  sunny  clime,  and  the  catastrophe,  though  mournful,  is 
relieved  by  the  poetical  justice  wliich  attends  it.  Not 
many  years  since,  m  St.  Petersburg,  a  young  nobleman, 
who  had  squandered  his  fortune,  found  his  sister,  to 
Whom  he  had  applied  to  relieve  his  wants,  not  in  the 
least  inclined  to  sacrifice  her  patrimony  to  his  taste  for 
dissipation.  As  he  considered  himself  her  heir,  he  deter- 
mined to  destroy  her,  and,  with  this  view,  found  means 
to  give  her  a  draught,  which  was  probably  intended  to 
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kill,  but  only  produced  a  deep  sleep.  The  news,  through 
his  means,  being  publicly  circulated  that  slie  was  dead,  he 
prepared  with  all  the  external  shew  of  the  deepest  sorrow 
for  her  interment.  The  arrangements  being  completed,  the 
corpse,  as  is  the  custom,  was  placed  upon  the  altar,  and  the 
priest  was  already  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  the  last  bless- 
ing, when  one  of  her  friends,  who  was  passuig  through  the 
place,  and  had  been  informed  of  her  death,  went  into  the 
church  with  the  intention  of  pressing  one  farewell  kiss  on 
her  cheek  previous  to  the  interment.  Hastening  to  the 
coffin,  she  seized  her  hand  and  found  it  rather  flaccid,  but 
not  rigid.  She  then  touched  her  cheek,  and  imagined  that 
she  felt  some  natural  warmth  on  it.  She  therefore  desired 
that  the  ceremony  should  be  postponed,  to  try  if  her  friend 
might  not  be  recalled  to  life:  but  her  request  was  refused; 
and  neither  the  brother  nor  the  priest  would  Usten  to 
her  solicitations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ridiculed  her  sug- 
gestions, and  treated  her  as  ap  insane  person.  In  the 
hurry  of  her  feelings,  and  in  the  anxiety  of  the  moment, 
she  hastily  threw  herself  into  her  carriage,  and  drove  to 
the  neighbomring  seat  of  government.  Here  she  found 
a  hearing,  proper  persons  were  appointed  to  accompany 
her  to  investigate  the  affair,  and  she  returned  back  vdth 
all  convenient  speed.  But  the  lady  had  been  buried 
from  the  day  before,  and  the  inhiunan  brother  had 
already  taken  possession  of  her  property;  wliile,  there 
were  hosts  of  priests  and  crowds  of  suborned  witnesses, 
ready  to  attest  that  the  unfortmiate  woman  was  really 
dead.  And,  as  among  the  Bussians,  it  is  accounted 
lieinous  impiety  to  disinter  a  corpse,  the  desire  of  the  ge- 
nerous friend  to  satisfy  herself,  by  oculiu-  demonstration, 
of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  her  suspicious,  for  a  long 
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time  experienced  the  most  violent  opposition.  At  length, 
from  some  circumstances  wliicli  transpired,  the  commis- 
sioners of  inquiry  conceived  some  suspicion  of  the  case, 
and  determined  on  opening  the  grave,  -when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  lady  had  been  buried  alive,  as  her  face 
was  much  lacerated,  and  impressions  of  her  nails  were 
found  on  the  coffin-lid.  The  brother  and  a  priest  were 
then  taken  into  custody,  confessed  their  crime,  and 
underwent  the  punishment  they  so  richly  deserved. 

Mrs.  GEORGE  ANNE  BELLAMY,  in  tllC  APOLOGY  FOR  HER 

LIFE,  records  a  like  case  of  Dr.  Walker;  but  as  she  gives 
another  striking  instance  of  trance,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  precursor  of  this,  we  shall  relate  it  first.  It  is  rather 
singular,  we  may  mention  in  passing,  that  we  were 
unable  to  procure  the  work  of  Mrs.  Bellamy,  alluded  to, 
from  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  but  was  compelled 
to  refer  to  the  excellent  translation,  entitled  jiemoires, 

AVEC  UNE  NOTICE   8XJR  SA    VIE,  PAR   M.   THIERS,  Until 

we  procured  the  scots'  magazine,  and  referred  to  our 
paper  before  alluded  to,  in  which  we  had  quoted  from 
the  APOLOGY,  at  length,  these  very  cases. 

:Mrs.  Bellamy  says,  that  Mrs.  Godfrey,  sister  to  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  had  been  for  a  long  time  ill, 
in  consequence  of  anxiety  brought  on  by  the  recent  death 
of  the  duke;  but,  one  Simday,  fancying  herself  better  than 
usual,  determined  to  rise,  and  go  to  chapel.  Probably 
from  unaccustomed  exertion,  or  absolute  debiUty,  as  she 
was  dressing  for  that  purpose,  she  fell  down  and  to  all 
appearance  expired.  The  .screams  of  her  attendant,  and 
a  lady  who  was  in  the  room  with  her,  brought  Colonel 
Godfrey  to  their  assistance,  who,  probably  having  seen 
persons  similarly  attacked,  directed  that  she  should  be 
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immediately  put  to  bed,  and  that  two  persons  should  sit 
up  constantly  with  her,  till  positive  symptoms  appeared 
of  dissolution.  The  opinion  of  the  physician  was  that 
life  was  extinct,  and  his  friends  entreated  Colonel  Godfrey 
to  allow  her  to  be  interred;  but  he  resisted  all  their 
persuasions,  continuing  firmly  to  adhere  to  his  first  reso- 
lution, until  the  Sunday  following,  when  exactly  at  the 
samehouras  thesjmcope,  asphyxia,  or  trance,  had  attacked 
her  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  signs  of  returning  animation 
were  perceived  in  the  body,  and  she  awoke  just  as  the 
church-bell  was  ringing  for  service,  which  so  perfectly 
eradicated,  says  the  authoress,  every  trace  from  her  me- 
mory of  her  insensibility,  that  she  blamed  her  attendants 
for  not  waking  her  in  time  to  go  to  churcli,  as  she  had 
proposed  to  do.  Colonel  Godfrey,  taking  advantage  of  her 
unconsciousness  of  what  had  occurred,  gave  orders  that 
she  should  by  no  means  be  made  acquainted  with  what 
had  happened,  lest  it  should  make  a  melancholy  impres- 
sion on  her  mind;  and  it  is  supposed  that  to  the  day  oi 
her  death  she  remained  ignorant  of  the  infliction. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Walker  is  thus  told  by  Mrs.  Bellamy; 
but  we  have  abridged  a  portion  of  her  redundancy,  in 
which,  Uke  many  lively  writers,  she  sometimes  too  much 
indulges: — 

"  Upon  our  arrival  in  Dublin,  my  motlier  and  myselt 
were  very  kindly  received  by  Dr.  Walker.  The  doctor, 
at  this  time,  was  writing  a  treatise  against  the  Irish 
custom  of  burying  the  dead  within  a  few  hours  after  their 
decease.  When  my  mother  heard  on  wh.at  subject  he 
was  writing,  she  related  to  him  the  story  of  Mrs.  Godfrey, 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  concluded  it,  she  promised,  that, 
if  she  should  be  in  the  same  kingdom  with  him  when  he 
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died,  she  would  attend  to  the  corpse,  and  take  care  tliat 
it  was  not  entombed  whilst  there  was  the  least  probability 
of  return  to  life."  The  sequel  of  the  story  is,  for  we  hare 
deviated  somewhat  from  Airs.  Bellamy's  narrative,  that, 
some  time  after,  Dr.  Walker  fell  ill  of  fever,  and  "  one 
afternoon,  sending  to  inquire  after  him,  the  servant 
returned,  and  informed  her,  that  he  had  died  during  the 
night,  and  that  they  were  going  to  bury  him ;  she  added ; 
that  as  they  were  about  to  shroud  the  body,  the  orifices 
which  had  been  made  in  the  arms  for  letting  blood,  had 
bled  afresh. "  For  reasons  wliich  are  stated,  neither  Mrs. 
Bellamy,  nor  her  mother,  could  go  to  the  doctor's  that 
night,  and  they  therefore  sent  the  servant  in  a  coach, 
directing,  that  if  the  body  was  interred,  to  have  it  taken  up 
at  all  costs,  for  they  had  learned,  that  Mrs.  Walker, 
had  been  persuaded  by  her  sister,  to  leave  the  house, 
tod  retire  with  her  to  Dunleary.  The  servant  while  on 
her  way,  either  from  apprehension  or  love  of  company, 
contrived  to  take  several  persons  with  her,  and,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  doctor's,  found  the  body  had  been  interred 
immediately  after  she  had  left,  lest  the  disorder  of  which 
he  had  died  should  be  infectious.  She  also  learned 
that,  Mrs.  Walker  being  a  dissenter,  the  body  had  been 
interred  in  the  Anabaptist  burying-groimd,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town.  She  proceeded  therefore  in  search  of 
the  sexton,  still  accompanied  by  her  friends,  but  as 
they  could  not  find  his  house,  they  clambered  over 
the  gate,  and  got  round  the  grave,  where  the  servant 
alleged  she  heard  a  groan.  About  daybreak,  by 
means  of  some  laborers  who  informed  them  where  he 
lived,  they  found  the  sexton,  who,  after  considerable 
hesitation  dismterred  the  body,  and,  on  opening  the  coffin, 
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I  shudder  while  I  relate  the  horrid  scene,"  says  the 
authoress, — "  they  found  the  body  now  totally  deprived  of 
life,  but  observed  that  the  doctor  had  endeavoured  to 
burst  it  open,  liad  turned  upon  liis  side,  and  the  arms 
had  bled  afresh!  The  family  however,  hearing  of  the 
circumstance,  the  body  was  ordered  to  be  re-interred,  and 
the  affair  was  hushed  up." 

Before  we  proceed,  we  cannot  avoid  remarking  on  this 
mysterious  presentiment,  and  its  no  less  mysterious  ful- 
filment Here  was  a  man,  who,  as  it  were,  possessed  an 
inherent  and  instinctive  knowledge  that  he  should  be 
buried  alive;  who  was  so  convinced  of  it,  that  he  \vrote  a 
treatise,  with  a  view  if  possible  to  avert  so  horrible  a 
calamity;  and,  still  further  to  assure  himself,  entered 
into  a  compact  ^vith  a  second  party,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  precautions,  which  were  to  be  observed  before  he 
should  be  consigned  to  earth,  yet  disappointed  in  the 
end,  and  compelled  to  bow  to  the  inscrutahle  fiat  of  that 
law,  of  natural  contingencies,  which  the  imaginative 
Greeks  erected  into  a  supertheism,  and  consecrated 
by  the  tremendous  name  of  destiny;  and  to  which, 
not  only  the  winds  and  tlie  waves,  the  moon  and  the 
stars  in  the  firmament,  and  the  earth  itself,  and  the 
waters  under  the  earth,  and  the  passions  in  the  human 
breast,  were  subservient,  but  which  even  the  Ruler 
of  the  Gods  himself,  the  cloud-compelling  Jupiter, 
dreaded,  and  obeyed!  It  is  iierhaps  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  mind,  shocked  into  doubt  by  the 
contemplation  of  such  incidents,  should,  in  Socrates  and 
Cardan,  for.  explanation,  seek  slielter  in  a  daimon — in 
Johnson,  m  an  apparition— or  in  Franklin,  m  a  dream;  or 
that  ui  Beaumont,  the  same  restless  desire  of  mquiry 
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should  assume  the  symptoms  of  confirmed  monomania, 
and  exhibit  itself  in  an  elaborate,  a  learned,  but  intel- 
lectually mis-directed  and  mis-conceived  volume.  Con- 
templation on  this  subject,  therefore,  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  mysticism,  and  inquiry  into  confusion;  while  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  good  can  be  attained  by  prosecuting  re- 
search, estabUshing  data,  or  multiplying  hypotheses,  whicli 
lead  but  to  disappointment,  and  carry  us  beyond  the 
confines  of  that  world  which  is  bounded  by  the  evidence 
of  our  senses,  to  be  lost  in  another,  of  which  we  know 
neither  the  nature  by  which  it  is  upheld,  nor  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  governed.  It  is  more  consonant  with  sound 
views  of  philosophy,  wliich  is  but  the  result  of  common 
sense,  collected,  compared,  enriched,  and  corrected,  by 
an  accumulation  of  experiences,  to  relate  what  has  hap- 
pened, rather  than  to  pretend  to  explain  why  it  should 
have  happened.  The  fact  is  imdoubted;  the  conclusion 
uncertain;  and  perhaps  the  result  not  very  clear;  but  it  is 
better  that  every  man  should  judge  for  himself  than 
that  an  author,  by  seeking  to  explain,  should  dogmatize 
his  reader.  Wlxere  nothing  certain  is  known,  but  all  is 
conjecture,  one  man's  opinion  is  as  good  as  another's. 
We  therefore  dismiss  the  subject,  and  apologize  for  the 
digression. 

The  story  of  the  sexton,  who  cut  off  a  lady's  Hnger  to 
possess  himself  of  a  valuable  ring,  is  common.  The 
original,  however,  is  the  follo-\vmg:  Retclmiutli  Adoleh 
was  the  wife  of  a  merchant  of  Cologne.  In  1571,  when 
the  plague  visited  that  city,  and  destroyed  its  thousands, 
she  became  one  of  its  supposed  victims,  and,  bemg  deemed 
dead,  was  interred  witli  great  pomp  within  tlie  city. 
Fortvmately  for  her,  her  husband  had  allowed  a  very 
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valuable  ring  to  remain  on  her  finger,  -which,  being 
perceived  by  the  sacristan,  so  excited  his  cupidity,  that 
at  midnight  he  entered  the  vault,  and  attempted  to 
possess  liimself  of  it.  The  violence  which  he  was 
obUged  to  use,  however,  awakened  the  lady,  who  was  only 
entranced,  and  the  act  of  rising  in  her  coffin  so  terrified 
hun,  that  he  fled  precipitately  from  the  vault,  leaving 
his  lantern  behind.  Retchmuth  Adoleh  was  thus  enabled 
to  leave  the  tomb,  and  proceed  to  her  house,  where  the 
usual  remedies  being  resorted  to,  she  promptly  recovered 
her  health,  and  became  in  time  the  mother  of  three 
children.  At  her  decease,  she  was  buried  near  the  door 
of  the  same  church,  and  a  tomb  erected  over  her  grave, 
from  which,  says  the  narrator,  this  account  is  taken. 

The  following  case  is  from  a  periodical  of  repute.  A 
girl  named  Shorigny,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
residing  in  Paris,  had  been  for  two  years  subject  to  fits. 
On  the  twenty- eighth  day  after  she  was  attacked,  the 
physician  who  came  to  visit  her  was  informed  that  she 
had  died  during  the  night,  which  much  surprised  him,  as 
when  he  had  left  her,  the  night  before,  she  was  better 
than  usual.  He  went  to  see  her,  in  order  to  convince 
himself  of  the  fact,  and,  on  raising  the  cloth  with  which 
she  was  covered,  he  perceived  that  though  her  face  was 
very  pale,  and  her  lips  discolored,  her  features  were  not 
otherwise  in  the  least  altered.  Her  mouth  was  open, 
her  eyes  shut,  and  the  pupils  very  much  dilated;  and  the 
light  of  the  candle  made  no  impression  on  them.  Tliere 
was  no  sensible  heat  in  the  body,  but  it  was  not  cold  and 
flabby,  like  corpses  in  general.  The  pliysician  returned 
the  next  day,  determined  to  see  her  again  before  slie  was 
buried,  and,  finding  that  she  had  not  become  cold,  ho 
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gave  orders  that  the  coffin  shoiild  not  be  soldered  do^v^l 
until  putrefaction  had  commenced.  He  continued  to 
observe  her  during  five  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod a  sUght  movement  was  observed  in  the  cloth  wliich 
covered  her.  In  two  hours  it  was  found  that  the  arm 
had  contracted  itself;  she  then  began  to  move,  and  it 
was  clear  that  it  had  only  been  an  apparent  death.  The 
eyes  soon  after  were  seen  open,  the  senses  returned,  and 
the  girl  began  gradually  to  recover,  and  at  length 
returned  to  perfect  life. 

Such  cases  can  be  multiplied.  In  the  canton  gazette 
was  lately  published  a  narrative,  to  the  effect  that,  on 
the  western  subiurb  of  Canton,  a  person  named  Le 
bought  as  a  slave-woman  a  girl  name  Leaning.  "  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  sold  her  to  be  a  concubine  to  a 
man  named  "Wong.  She  had  Hved  with  him  three  years. 
About  six  months  ago  she  became  ill,  in  consequence  of 
a  large  imposthume  on  her  side,  and  on  the  28th  of  the 
present  moon  died.  She  was  placed  in  a  coffin,  the  lid  of 
which  remained  xmfastened,  to  wait  for  her  parents  to 
come  and  see  the  corpse,  that  they  might  be  satisfied 
that  she  died  a  natural  death.  On  the  28th,  wliile 
carrying  the  remains  to  be  interred  in  the  north  side 
of  Canton,  a  noise  or  voice  was  heard  proceeding 
from  the  coffin,  and  on  removing  the  covering,  it  was 
found,  that  the  woman  had  come  to  life  again,  though  she 
had  been  supposed  dead  for  three  days."  Here  we  have, 
unfortunately,  no  account  of  the  woman's  feelings  while 
confined  in  the  coffin,  or  if  even  she  was  conscious  :  but 
in  the  psychological  magazine  may  be  found  a  smular 
case,  in  which  this  desideratum  or  omission  is  supplied. 
It  is  a  very  extraordinary  narrative: — "A  yoimg  lady,  an 
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attendant  on  the  Princess  ,  after  having  been  con- 
fined to  her  bed  for  a  great  length  of  time,  with  a 
violent  nervous  disorder,  was  at  last,  to  aU  appearance, 
deprived  of  life.  Her  lips  were  quite  pale,  her  face  resembled 
the  countenance  of  a  dead  person,  and  the  body  grew 
cold.  She  was  removed  from  the  room  in  wliich  she 
died,  was  laid  in  a  coffin,  and  the  day  of  her  funeral 
fixed  on.  The  day  arrived,  and,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  funeral  songs  and  hymns  were  sung 
before  the  door.  Just  as  the  people  were  about  to  nail 
on  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  a  kind  of  perspiration  was  ob- 
served to  appear  on  the  surface  of  her  body.  It  grew 
greater  every  moment,  and  at  last  a  kind  of  convulsive 
motion  was  observed  in  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  corpse. 
A  few  minutes  after,  during  which  time  fresh  signs  of 
returning  life  appeared,  she  at  once  opened  her  eyes  and 
uttered  a  most  pitiable  shriek. 
"  Physicians  were  quickly  procured,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  she  was  considerably  restored,  and  is  pro- 
bably alive  at  this  day. 

"  The  description  which  she  gave  of  her  situation  is 
extremely  remarkable,  and  forms  a  curious  and  authentic 
addition  to  psychology.  She  said,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
was  really  dead;  yet  she  was  perfectly  conscious  of  all 
that  happened  around  her  in  tliis  dreadful  state.  She 
distinctly  heard  her  friends  speaking  and  lamenting 
her  death,  at  the  side  of  her  coffin.  She  felt  them  pull 
on  the  bed-clothes,  and  lay  her  in  tliem.  This  feeling 
produced  a  mental  anxiety,  which  is  indescribable.  She 
tried  to  cry,  but  her  soul  was  without  the  power,  and 
could  not  act  in  her  body.  She  had  the  contradictory 
feeling,  as  if  she  were  in  tlie  body,  and  yet  not  in  it,  at 
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oae  and  the  same  time.  It  was  equally  impossible  for 
her  to  stretch  out  her  ai-m,  or  to  opea  her  eyes,  or  to 
cry,  although  she  contmually  endeavoured  to  do  so.  The 
internal  anguish  of  her  mmd  was,  however,  at  its  utmost 
height,  when  the  funeral  hymns  were  begun  to  be  sung, 
and  when  the  lid  of  the  coffui  was  about  to  be  nailed  on. 
The  thought  that  she  was  to  be  buried  alive  was  the  one 
that  gave  activity  to  the  soul,  and  caused  it  to  operate 
on  her  corporeal  frame." 

Thus  far  we  have  given  cases  on  the  authority  of 
others:  we  now  present  two  on  our  own.    The  first 

is  that  of  a  gentleman  named  L  G  ,  a  Scotchman 

by  birth,  but,  emigrating  early  in  life  to  J amaica,  became 
from  his  long  residence,  as  it  were,  almost  a  native. 
Happening  to  be  attacked  ^vith  fever,  after  a  few  days  he 
was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  the  body  abandoned  by 
the  medical  attendants.  Erora  the  rapid  decomposition 
which  animal  substances  undergo,  immediately  as  the 
phenomena  of  life  cease  to  manifest  themselves  in  the 
West-Indies,  interment  generally  takes  place  very  soon 
after  the  breath  has  left  the  body,  and,  accordingly,  in 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  the  supposed  death, 
this  gentleman  was  shrouded  and  put  in  a  coffin.  For- 
tunately however  for  him,  the  preparations  for  the  funeral 
were  delayed  some  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and,  when  the 
undertaker  proceeded  to  screw  down  the  coffin,  those 
about  him  perceived  a  moisture  on  the  skin.  This  led  to 
fiirther  examination,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  was 
alive.  Kemedies  were  instantly  resorted  to,  and  he  reco- 
vered and  lived  many  years  after  to  teU  tliis  story.  A 
melancholy  event,  however,  was  connected  with  his  reco- 
very: a  young  female,  who  had  assisted  to  make  liis 
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shroud  and  cap,  whether  from  over-exertion,  anxiety,  or 
the  malignant  nature  of  the  fever,  fell  ill  as  he  recovered, 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  very  shroud  which  she  had  made 
but  a  few  days  before!  Before  we  proceed  to  the  second 
case,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice,  that  the  consti- 
tution of  Mr.  G.  seemed  to  have  lieen  remarkably 
tenacious  of  life.  He  Avas  a  tall,  powerful  man,  very 
corpulent,  and  a  prodigious  eater,  cliiefly  of  fish,  and  was 
alleged  to  have  been  a  martyr  to  anaphrodisia  from  a 
very  early  age.  He  was  twice  operated  on  for  cancers 
of  the  face,  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  each  time  making 
a  voyage  from  the  West  Indies  to  London  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  died  at  length,  we  beUeve,  of  fever.  His  head 
was  remarkably  round,  and,  for  a  large  man,  very  small, 
which  was  again  rendered  stUl  more  remarkable,  by  his 
wearing  a  hat  with  a  prodigious  brim. 

The  second  case  was  brought  imder  bur  notice  in  the 
following  manner.  Passing  through  Glasgow,  in  1825, 
we  fell  in  at  the  hotel,  -with  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in 
the  West  Indies,  and,  as  we  had  left  Jamaica  but  twelve 
months  before,  it  naturally  followed  that  a  sort  of  intimacy 
sprung  up  between  us  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
we  conversed  very  freely  on  various  subjects.  He 
was  an  intelligent  man,  and  presuming  therefore  on  his 
good  sense,  we  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  the  cause 
of  a  remarkable  scar  which  he  had  on  his  forehead?  He 
replied,  without  hesitation,  that,  when  a  youth,  he  had 
been  sent  to  a  relative  in  Dominica,  a  general  merchant 
or  store-keeper  there,  and  that  he  becumehis  clerk.  After 
a  short  residence  in  the  island,  the  relation,  who  lived 
some  distance  from  Roseau,  the  principal  town  in 
Dominica,  was  attacked  with  fever,  and,  as  was  sup- 
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posed,  died.    According  to  custom,  he  was  within  a 
very  few  hours  after  shrouded  and  placed  in  a  coffin  ; 
and   as  the   narrator  was   the  only   white  person 
within  a  considerable  distance,  he  was  requested,  by 
the  brown  housekeeper  and  the  other  attendants  of 
the  supposed  deceased,  to  sit  up  with  the  corpse.  Feeling 
drowsy  towards  daybreak,  he  laid  his  head  upon  the 
table,  his  face  being  towards  the  coffin,  and  the  door  to 
his  right  hand,  and  fell  into  a  dose.    He  coxild  not  have 
been  long  asleep,  when  he  was  awakened  by  a  strange 
noise,  and,  lifting  up  his  head,  to  his  horror  he  beheld 
the  corpse  shrouded  in  its  hideous  grave-clothes,  making 
desperate  efforts  to  get  out  of  the  coffin,  having  pushed 
off  the  lid,  which  had  been  laid  over  it,  but  not  nailed 
dovm.   His  fears  were  extreme,  and  for  a  few  moments 
he  could  not  stir ;  but  as  the  corpse  projected  one  leg,  in 
the  act  of  getting  out  of  the  coffin,  his  terror  animating 
him  with  desperate  resolution,  he  rushed  to  the  door 
and  plunged  headlong  down  the  stairs,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  he  lay  msensible.   The  noise  of  the  fall  brought 
all  the  inmates  to  the  spot,  when  they  discovered  that 
the  gentleman  was  not  dead,  but  had  been  only  entranced. 
He  recovered  perfectly  inafew  days,  and  lived  many  years 
after;  whereas  our  narrator  had  fractured  his  skull,  and 
never  thoroughly  recovered  his  health,  until  he  returned 
to  Scotland. 

We  were  so  impressed  \vith  the  interest  of  this  case,  that 
we  immediately  made  a  note  of  it,  with  the  gentleman's 
consent,  who,  we  beUeve,  is  still  ahve  m  Glasgow,  and 
can  attest  the  fact. 

We  have  now  but  one  or  two  more  conditions  .of 
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cerebral  inactivity  to  consider,  and,  as  we  have  ex- 
tended the  chapter  to  a  length  which  mny  prove  tedious, 
we  shall  defer  the  consideration  of  their  phenomena  to 
the  next. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

mBERNATION. — WHAT   ANIMALS   HIBERNATE.  —  EXPEKI- 

JIENTS  OF  SIK  GEORGE  EAST,   DUPONT,   AND  COUGH.  

SPALLANZANI  CONVERTED  A  PIGEON  INTO  A  CARNIVO- 
ROUS BIRD.  HUNTER   BRED    AN    EAGLE   TO   LIVE  ON 

VEGETABLES,    AND   A    SHEEP    ON    FLESH.  A  LIZARD 

TAUGHT  TO  DRINK  SPIRITS   AND  WATER.  CREATURES 

OF  HABIT  AND  CREATURES  OF  INSTINCT  CONTRASTED.  

DUCROW.  T AGLIONI.  CHABERT.  THE  TONGUESB.  

G VLONGS.  ARABS. — SUNNIASSES.  RHAANS.  ^DR.  DUN- 
CAN, JUNIOR,  OF  EDINBURGH.  —  CASE  OF  ACQUIRED 
HABIT  JIENTIONED  BY  SANCTORIUS. — -MITHREDATES. — 
EXPERIMENTS  OF  DRS.  FORDYCE,  BLAGDEN,  DUHAMEL, 
JlNO  TULET,  on  the  DEGREE  OF  HEAT  THE  BODY  IS 
CAPABLE  OF  BEARING. — RICHERAND's  OPINION  OF  THE 
SPANIARD  SAID  TO  BE  INCOMBUSTIBLE. — TORPID  ANI- 
MALS BY  A  PROPER  SUPPLY  OF  FOOD  RENDERED  ACTIVE 

AT  ALL  SEASONS. — BUFFON'S  OPINION.  DR.  PLOT's  CASE 

OF  TORPIDITY  IN  A  FEMALE,  FROM  DANIELUS  LUDOVI- 
CUS. —  MARY  FOSTER. — PALLAS'S  EXPERIMENT  ON  THE 
MARMOT.  LUCID  ARRANGEMENT  OF  FACTS  ON  HIBER- 
NATION BY  DR.  ELLIOTSON. — FISH  MAY  BE  FROZEN  SO 
HARD  AS  TO  BE  BROKEN  IN  PIECES,  ANTJ  YET  IF  THAWED 
BEFORE  THE  FIRE  RETURN  TO  LIFE. — A  FROZEN  LAKE 
BY  THE  HEAT  OF  TSE  SUN  BECOMES  ANQIATED  WITH 
INSECTS. — MOSQUITOES  FROZEN  IN  CLODS,  IF  PLACED 
BEFORE  THE  FIRE  RECOVER  THEIR  ACTIVITY. — INSECTS 
PREPARE  FOR   HIBERNATION    AS    THE    SEASON  COMES 

ROUND,  INDEPENDENT  OF  COLD. — THE  GARDEN-SNAIL.  

THE  EEL  OF  BLIGHTED  CORN.  SEEDS  AND   BULBS  MAY 

REMAIN  MANY  YEARS  IN  THE  EARTH  WITHOUT  LOSING 
THEIR  VITALITY. — A  BULB  WHICH  HAD  REMAINED  IN 
THE  HAND  OF  A  MUMMY  IN  ONE  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS  OF 
EGYPT  FOR  TWO  OR  THREE  THOUSAND  YEARS,  GREW 
AND  PRODUCED  AN   UNKNOWN   PLANT  IN  ONE  OF  OUR 

BOTANIC  GARDENS.  ANALOGOUS  FACTS  OF  THE  RICINUS 

COMMUNIS  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

In  some  animals,  and  in  all  the  insect  tribe,  there  is  a 
periodical  prolongation  of  sleep,  which  is  called  hiber- 
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NATION;  and  this  state  seems  to  be  a  condition  of  their 
being.  Nevertheless,  various  opinions,  very  dissimilar 
from  each  other,  have  been  promulgated  on  its  nature 
and  cause,  and  some  of  them  ingeniously  supported  by  ar- 
gument and  ably  illustrated  by  experiment.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  lay  these  opinions  and  arguments  before 
our  readers,  as  the  subject  is  replete  with  interest  and 
worthy  of  a  deeper  consideration  than  we  can  give  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  outline  that  we  shall  offer  may  induce 
our  readers  to  extend  their  researches,  and,  perhaps,  aug- 
ment our  knowledge;  and,  with  tliis  view,  we  shall  first 
take  a  rapid  glance  of  the  phenomena  attending  hiberna- 
tion, and  then  proceed  to  those  opinions  and  arguments — 
especially  of  du  font  and  gough — to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

It  is  supposed,  that  the  periodical  torpidity  which 
takes  place  in  many  different  animals,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  general  phenomena  of  respuiation :  but 
this,  we  think,  remains  to  be  proved.  Among  quadrupeds, 
three  species  of  bats,  at  least  two  of  bears,  the  badger, 
the  hedgehog,  the  hamster-rat,  some  marmots,  the  dor- 
mouse, and  a  few  others,  pass  the  greater  part  of  win- 
ter in  this  state  of  inactivity,  which  differs  however 
from  sleep,  in  the  slowness  of  circulation  and  respiration, 
and  in  the  little  susceptibility  of  impressions  from  ex- 
ternal stimuli,  which  these  animals  oppose.  The  same 
phenomena  present  themselves,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
in  tortoises,  lizards,  and  other  reptiles;  and  some 
birds  and  fishes,  though  hibernation  is  not  common  in 
these  classes,  are  occasionally  found  in  a  state  of  torpor. 
Most  insects  that  survive  the  autumn,  pass  the  winter  hi 
a  torpid  state;  and  even  man  has  been  known  to  remain 
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for  several  days  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  from 
the  effects  of  cold,  without  finally  perishing.  It  is 
chiefly  however  in  quadrupeds,  that  the  phenomena  of 
hibernation  have  been  minutely  examined;  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  result  of  the  examination.  Durmg  the 
state  of  torpidity,  the  animals  appear  scarcely  to  live;  . 
sensation  seems  entirely  suspended;  their  irritability  is 
so  much  diminished,  that  they  may  be  cut,  torn,  or  have 
their  legs  or  tails  broken  off,  without  exhibiting  any 
symptom  of  motion  or  expressing  any  sign  of  feeling. 
Their  digestion,  or  at  least  their  appetite  for  food,  is  also 
suspended,  and  their  secretions  and  excretions  are  dis- 
continued. The  only  functions  which  appear  to  be  car- 
ried on,  are  those  of  circulation  and  respiration,  which 
are  so  languid,  that  the  animal  can  but  just  be  said  to 
breathe,  and  the  heart  to  beat.  In  some  quadrupeds,  too, 
the  absorbent  system  still  continues  active;  for  these 
animals  are  commonly  very  fat  when  they  retire  to  win- 
ter quarters,  but  quite  emaciated  when  they  leave  them 
in  the  spring.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  the  case  with 
reptiles,  which  are  found  to  lose  very  httle  of  their  weight 
during  hibernation.  In  those  animals  which  hibernate 
imder  the  protection  of  man,  it  is  foimd  that  if  they  are 
removed  from  their  retreats,  and  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat, 
they  partially  recover  the  use  of  their  faculties,  and  sink 
again  into  torpidity  when  remanded  to  their  cell ;  but  if 
the  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed  be  too  great,  or  too 
suddenly  apphed,  the  animal  is  commonly  destroyed. 

That  animals  do  not  lose  weight  during  hibernation, 
was,  we  believe,  first  observed  by  Sir  George  East.  He 
weighed  a  tortoise  several  successive  years,  at  its  going 
to  earth,  in  October,  and  on  its  coming  out,  in  March,  and 
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found  that,  of  four  poxmds  four  ounces,  it  lost  only  half 
an  ounce.  This  fact  has  been  ascertained,  by  other  ob- 
servers, of  toads,  serpents,  and  insects.  Baker  kept  a 
beetle  tluree  years  without  food,  during  which  time  it 
would  appear  to  have  hibernated,  and  was  not  sensibly 
reduced  in  size,  nor  languid,  nor  weakly — though  it  was 
one  whole  night  immersed  in  spirits — by  which  we  infer 
that  it  could  not  have  lost  weight. 

M.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  in  a  paper  which  he  read  at 
the  First  Class  of  the  Institute,  in  October  1806,  traced, 
with  great  care  andacumen,the  causes  which  he  supposed 
to  lead  or  give  rise  to  hibernation  in  animals.  He  seemed 
to  consider  that  condition  "  a  kind  of  deatli,  tliat  may 
be  presumed  to  be  only  apparent."  He  begins  by  stating, 
that  the  effects  of  heat  vary  according  to  the  body  to 
which  it  is  appUed;  as,  to  Uquefy  steel,  or  platinum,  or 
porcelain,  intense  heat  is  necessary ;  lor  lead,  less  is  re- 
quisite; and,  for  frozen  water,  a  portion  still  smaller.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  degree  of  cold  requisite  to  render 
mercury  solid  is  very  great,  while  that  which  forms  ice 
is  very  moderate.  Some  vegetables  are  not  killed  by 
the  severest  frosts,  which,  though  it  destroys  their  leaves, 
spares  their  stems.  Herbaceous  plants,  though  their 
stalks  be  killed  in  winter,  yet  theur  roots  remain  unin- 
jured; and  even  some  roots  resist  the  severest  frosts. 
The  ant,  the  fly,  and  other  insects;  the  snail  and  toad; 
dormice,  and  marmots,  and  other  manmiaUa,  sleep  in 
winter;  and  serpents  may  be  frozen  without  being  killed. 
It  is  observed,  continues  M.  Du  Pont,  that  the  Uttle  fruc- 
tivorous  animals  sleep  first,  because  it  is  the  season  when 
their  food  begins  to  disappear,  after  having  fattened  them 
by  its  temporary  abundance,  and,  in  this  fact,  suppHetl 
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them  with  a  narcotic  to  induce  sleep,  as  well  as  food  to 
support  them  while  it  lasts;  and,  as  most  of  the  animals 
conceal  themselves  to  sleep,  they  cease  to  afford  food  to 
the  devourers,  their  enemies,  wliich,  in  their  turn,  lose 
sense  and  motion,  and  sleep  also.  These  animals  sleep 
only  when  their  food  is  wanting.  Hence,  the  white  bear, 
which  lives  by  fishing  on  the  sea-shore  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  on  the  islands  of  ice  in  autumn,  does  not  fall 
asleep  till  the  ice  is  united  and  thickened,  and  being 
raised-too  liigh  above  the  water,  becomes  no  longer  the 
fit  resort  of  the  seal.  His  means  of  subsistence  continu- 
ing longer,  a  much  severer  cold  is  requisite  to  deaden  in 
him,  the  call  of  seeking  food,  than  in  the  black  bear,  in 
the  first  place,  a  great  devourer  of  honey  and  vegetables, 
and  in  the  second,  in  the  brown  bear,  which  lives  on 
those  animals  driven  by  winter  into  their  retreats,  before 
him.  Providence  has  ordered  hibernation,  to  prevent 
these  animals  from  starving.  If  they  retained  their 
energy  during  winter,  they  would  perish  from  inanition 
In  the  state  of  hibernation  they  are  unacquainted  with 
want;  they  feel  not  its  pains;  they  incur  not  its  danger* 
Their  sleep  is  a  succedaneum  for  food,  and  nature  shields 
them  from  the  necessary  want  of  it,  by  the  realization  of 
that  axiom  which  has  been  considered  but  a  jest,  namely, 
that  he  who  sleeps,  dines.  Neither  is  their  stupor  pain- 
ful, but  it  is  rather  pleasurable.  It  commences  even 
with  a  sensation  of  tranquil  enjoyment — a  sensation  not 
unknown  to  ourselves.  It  is  not  even  a  disease,  but  is 
friendly  to  life;  for  sleep  is  an  asylum,  in  which  life  forti- 
fies itself,  expending  little  and  husbanding  its  resources. 
It  is  even  a  protection  from  the  pains  and  injuries  of 
cold,  and  renders  animal  bodies  more  capable  of  retaining 
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heat  by  diminisliing  their  conducting  powers.  Wiien 
our  limbs  freeze  we  continue  insensible  of  it;  we  know 
not  when  it  happens;  we  do  not  feel  the  approach  of  the 
frozen  state.  On  the  contrary,  we  fancy  ourselves  grow- 
ing warmer ;  and  if  no  one  of  the  limbs  be  more  affected 
than  the  other,  our  condition  is  not  only  agreeable  but 
pleasurable.  We  feel  a  seducing  and  delightful  propen- 
sity to  sleep.  We  are  angry  with  omi  friends  who  urge 
us  to  walk  on,  who  prevent  us  from  Indulging  our  incli- 
nations ;  we  entreat  them  to  allow  us  to  close  our  eyes 
but  for  a  moment;  and,  if  they  yield,  we  sleep! 

Death,  says  this  ingenious  philosopher,  in  this  case,  is 
only  apparent.  A  person  thus  asleep,  is  no  more  dead 
than  the  dormouse,  deprived  of  sense  and  vital  action. 
Hence,  the  treatment  which  he  recommends  in  cases  of 
suspended  animation  from  cold,  as  we  have  seen  in  that 
of  the  Swedish  peasant,  where  life  appeared  to  be  extinct, 
is  by  diminishmg  cold  by  slow  gradations;  but  with  this 
we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do. 

This  opinion  of  M.  Du  Pont,  Gough  conceived,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  antiquity,  rather  than  by  facts 
and  the  known  habits  of  animals.  And  hethus  commences 
his  paper  in  refutation  of  Du  Pont,  "  M.  Du  Pont  refers 
torpidity,  partly  to  the  benumbing  effects  of  the  cold  which 
prevails  in  winter,  and  partly  to  a  high  degree  of  corpu- 
lence, which  is  generally  contracted  in  autumn,  from  an 
unrestrained  indulgence  in  the  abundance  and  delicacies 
of  that  season.  He  moreover  supposes  that  animals  do 
not  submit  to  this  long  suspension  of  the  vital  functions 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  necessity;  on  the  contrary, 
he  imagines  them  to  court  a  lethargic  habit,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  pleasing  sensations,  which  are  known 
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to  precede  the  first  moments  of  sleep."  He  then  opposes 
Du  Pont  by  four  objections.  First,  that  animals  do  not 
submit  to  torpidity  from  choice,  but  from  necessity;  and, 
when  cold  happens  to  be  the  immediate  cause,  they  fly 
from  it,  if  possible.  Second,  that  certain  animals  ap- 
parently support  a  voluntary  suspension  of  their  func- 
tions in  summer,  as  well  as  in  winter,  when  food  is  with- 
held from  them.  Third,  a  quadruped,  noted  for  its  leth- 
argic disposition  in  winter,  may  be  so  strengthened  by  a 
generous  diet,  as  to  retain  the  full  use  of  its  faculties 
during  the  time  of  a  severe  frost;  from  which  we  may 
infer,  that  an  emaciated  habit  of  body  is  the  predisposing 
cause  of  torpidity,  in  opposition  to  the  common  opinion, 
which  assigns  this  office  to  corpulence.  Fourth,  the 
united  action  of  hunger  and  a  low  temperature  has  pro- 
duced a  kind  of  apparent  death  in  a  human  being,  who 
was  restored  to  life  by  stimulating  remedies,  after  lying 
several  days  without  sense  or  motion. 

The  first  of  these  foiu*  objections  he  supports  by  ex- 
periments, which  he  made'  with  the  common  hearth- 
cricket,  the  GRTLLXTS  DOMESTicus  of  entomologists. 

This  little  animal,  it  is  known,  passes  the  hottest  part 
of  the  summer  in  the  simniest  situations,  concealed  in 
crevices  of  walls  or  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  quits  its  summer 
abode  about  the  end  of  August,  when  it  fixes  its  residence 
by  the  fireside  of  the  cottage,  or  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
more  ambitious  farmer,  where  it  multiplies  its  species, 
and  is  as  merry  at  Christmas,  as  other  insects  are  in  the 
dog-days. 

Thus  do  the  comforts  of  a  warm  hearth  afford  the 
cricket  a  safe  refuge,  not  from  death,  but  from  tem- 
porary torpidity;  which  it  can  support  for  a  long  time, 
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when  deprived  of  artificial  heat.  Our  author  says  that 
lie  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  by  planting  a  co- 
lony of  these  insects  in  a  kitchen,  where  a  constant  fire 
was  kept  up  through  the  summer,  but  which  was  discon- 
tinued from  November  to  June,  with  the  exception  of  a 
day  once  in  six  or  eiglit  weeks.  The  crickets  were 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  let  go  in  tliis  room,  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  1806;  where  they  increased  con- 
siderably in  the  course  of  tvro  months,  but  were  not 
heard  or  seen  after  the  fire  was  removed.  Their  disap- 
pearance induced  Gough  to  believe  that  the  cold  had 
kiUed  them ;  but  a  brisk  fire  having  been  kept  up  for  a 
whole  day  in  winter,  the  wannth  awakened  them  from 
their  torpidity,  towards  the  evening,  and  they  continued 
to  chirp  and  move  about  the  greater  part  of  the  following 
day,  when  they  again  disappeared,  compelled  by  the  re- 
turning cold  to  retire  to  their  former  retreats.  On  tlie 
28th  of  May,  1807,  after  a  brief  interval  of  very  hot 
weather,  they  left  the  kitchen,  and  did  not  revisit  it  till 
the  3 1st  of  August.  Here  they  passed  the  autumn,  and 
remained  torpid  up  to  January,  1808,  when  the  paper 
was  written;  but  recalled  to  temporary  wakefulness, 
whenever  the  fire  was  lighted. 

From  this  partial  or  conditional  exemption  of  crickets 
from  torpidity,  Gough  argued,  that  the  same  accom- 
modating faculty  might  be  attributed  to,  or  may  be  pos- 
sessed by,  other  animals,  nearly  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  society ;  and  adduces  the  frequent  instances  of 
sheep  living  three  or  four  weeks,  under  snow-drifts,  witli 
little  or  no  food.  A  ewe,  he  says,  was  recovered  alive 
from  a  snow-drift  in  Cumberland,  after  remaining  under  it 
five  weeks,  in  a  space  not  exceeding  one  yard  in  diameter. 
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Were  "  the  same,  or  any  other  sheep,  confined  half  the 
{iine  in  a  moderately-warm  room,  with  but  one  square 
yard  of  grass,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  respecting 
the  event  of  the  experiment." 

The  second  objection  was  no  less  satisfactorily  sus- 
tained. He  took  several  specimens  of  the  garden-snail, 
HELIX  H0RTKN8T8,  and  cncloscd  them  in  a  -wafer-box,  per- 
forated with  holes,  thus  secluding  them  from  food  and 
water,  but  not  from  air.  He  treated  another  species  of 
snail,  the  helix  zonaria,  in  the  same  manner;  and  a  few 
of  both  species  were  put  into  a  bottle,  which  was  well 
corked,  so  that  not  only  food  and  water,  but  air  also,  was 
excluded. 

Those  that  were  deprived  of  air  soon  died;  but  those 
of  both  species,  which  were  confined  in  the  perforated 
boxes,  did  not  die.  (.)n  the  contrary,  they  retired  into 
their  shells,  and  closed  the  apertures  with  membranes. 

In  tliis  state  they  remained  to  all  appearance  dead; 
but,  if  they  were  taken  up,  and  placed  in  a  glass  of  water 
of  the  temperature  of  70  or  72  degrees,  they  revived,  and 
they  were  even  found  alive,  constantly  sticking  to  a  plate 
which  covered  tlie  glass,  thougli  they  were  repeatedly 
left  in  this  situation  four  or  five  hours.  A  large  garden- 
snail  supported  this  confinement  nearly  three  years,  after 
which  it  revived  upon  being  put  into  water,  like  the  rest. 
The  aquatic  species  of  snails  do  not,  however,  possess 
this  "  accommodating  faculty,"  for  the  helix  putris, 
treated  like  those  above,  did  not  survive  the  experiment. 

The  third  objection  he  established  by  the  following  ex- 
periments. He  procured  two  dormice,  mures  avella- 
NAHU,  in  January,  1792,  and  confined  them  in  a  cage, 
furnished  with  a  thermometer,  and  placed  in  a  chamber 
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where  no  fire  was  kept.  They  were  regularly  supplied 
with  water,  and  food  consisting  of  hazel-nuts  and  biscuits. 
By  close  attention  to  the  state  of  the  thermometer,  he 
found  that  whenever  it  fell  to  42  degrees,  they  became  inac- 
tive, and  remained  apparently  insensible,  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinued at  or  fell  below  42  degrees;  but,  as  often  as  it  rose 
to  47  degrees,  they  became  susceptible  of  external  im- 
pressions, awakened  in  the  evening,  and  attacked  their 
provisions,  of  which  they  consumed  not  a  Uttle.  Per- 
sisting in  the  same  dry  food  during  the  summer,  they 
grew  sickly,  and  died  before  the  winter  commenced;  so 
that  the  experiment  was  arrested.  However,  in  April, 
1793,  he  obtained  a  third  dormouse  ;  and  former  expe- 
rience having  taught  him  to  manage  them  in  a  man- 
ner more  congenial  to  their  habits,  the  generous  diet  not 
oidy  preserved  it  in  good  health  and  high  condition,  but 
appeared  to  fortify  it  against  the  benumbing  effects  of 
cold,  which  it  supported  throughout  the  following  winter 
much  better  than  the  first  had  done,  never  sleeping  more 
than  forty-eight  hours,  and  that  seldom  without  visiting 
the  cup  wluch  contained  its  food. 

He  now  began  to  suspect  that  the  torpidity  of  the 
dormouse,  in  its  wild  state,  was  nothing  but  a  custom 
imposed  by  necessity,  on  a  form  of  life,  which  nature  in- 
tended should  support  its  phenomena,  during  the  cold  of 
winter,  with  but  little  food,  imperfect  respiration,  and  a 
languid  or  perhaps  partial  circulation.  This  supposition, 
he  thinks,  can  alone  explain  the  difference  of  the  man- 
ners observable  in  the  dormice  he  had  m  1  "92  and  the 
last  described ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  sleeping 
was  removed,  the  propensity  to  become  torpid,  in  a  great 
measure,  disappeared.   The  imcommonly  severe  weather. 
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he  says,  whicli  ushered  in  the  next  year,  namely,  1795, 
coufkmed  the  foregone  opinion  apparently  beyond  ex- 
ception; for  the  constant  use  of  a  generous  and  plentiful  . 
diet  had,  by  this  time,  completely  conquered  the  torpid 
habit  which  the  animal,  in  all  probabUity,  contracted  in 
its  wild  state,  from  hunger,  or,  more  properly,  from  a 
state  of  inactivity,  voluntarily  imposed  upon  itself,  with 
a  view  to  husband  its  stock  of  nuts,  which  but  for  this 
precaution  would  frequently  have  been  too  quickly  ex- 
hausted. Notwithstanding  the  hard  frost  of  January,  it 
survived  the  cold,  awakened  every  evening,  and  consumed, 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  grains  of  food.  Nay,  its  habits  seemed 
to  have  undergone  a  remarkable  change,  as  it  frequently 
gnawed  the  ice  which  covered  the  water  in  its  cage;  and 
in  the  coldest  part  of  the  month,  its  nest  happening  to  re- 
ceive an  injury,  it  undertook  to  repair  it,  and  perfected 
the  work  in  one  night. 

We  may  remark  here,  that  the  notion,  that  hibernation 
in  animals  owes  its  presence  to  a  habit  contracted  by 
hunger,  is  very  fanciful.  Hibernation,  in  certain  classes 
of  animals,  is  evidently  a  condition,  not  an  acquired  habit 
of  their  being;  and,  Gough  argues  against  his  proposition, 
when  he  adduces  instances  of  animals  which  have  changed 
their  habits,  or  conquered  their  natural  repugnance  to 
certain  modes  of  being,  and  certain  descriptions  of  food. 
He  says  that  Linnaeus  has  preserved  the  memory  of  a 
tame  fieldfare,  tubdtjs  pllaris,  belonging  to  a  vintner 
in  Stockholm,  which  learned  to  drink  wine,  and  became 
bald  in  consequence.  He  knew  a  mastiff,  he  adds,  which 
was  equally  fond  of  ale,  and  never  failed  to  get  intoxicated 
whenever  he  could.   "  The  hyena  lives  on  the  roots  of 
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tritillary  in  the  unfrequented  parts  of  Africa;  but,  in  the 
vicinities  of  populous  cities,  it  changes  into  a  disgusting 
glutton,  feeding  on  filth  and  carrion.  May  not  the  nasty 
ways  of  the  domestic  hog  be  considered  as  so  many  new 
liabits,  introduced  by  similar  causes,  in  lieu  of  the 
cleaner  manners  of  the  wild  animal?  The  pied  fly- 
catcher, MUSCICAPA   ATRICAPILLA,  livCS  On  SOft  SCCds  iu 

this  country;  but  its  food  is  very  different  in  Norway, 
especially  during  the  winter,  when  it  repairs  to  the  habi- 
tations of  men,  where  it  subsists  on  flesh  dried  in  the 
smoke.  Signior  Spallanzani  converted  a  pigeon,  which 
is  a  granivorous,  mto  a  carnivorous,  bird,  bj'  inducing  it 
in  the  first  place,  to  eat  fresh  meat,  and,  afterwards,  to 
gi?e  a  preference  to  putrid  animal  substances."  He 
might  have  added  that  Hunter  brought  an  eagle  to  live 
entirely  on  vegetables,  and  a  sheep  on  flesh ! 

But  had  he  bred  from  his  dormice,  the  vintner  from 
his  fieldfare,  or  Hunter  from  his  sheep  or  eagle,  their 
offspring  would  have  presented  the  common  attributes 
of  their  nature;  the  dormouse  would  have  hiliernated. 
the  fieldfare  have  fed  on  berries,  the  lamb  on  grass,  and 
the  eagle  on  flesh.  With  respect  to  the  hyena,  his  teetli 
are  so  formed,  that  it  is  e^^dent  that  he  can  lie  only 
driven  to  feed  on  roots,  when  deprived  for  a  long  period 
of  his  natural  food.  The  temjwrary  change  in  the  habits 
of  animals  prove  nothing.  We  knew  a  lady,  in  the 
West  Indies,  who  had  contrived  by  numerous  acts  of 
kindness  to  attach  a  lizard  to  her  person,  and,  whenever 
she  sat  do^vn  to  dinner,  he  regularly  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  drank  rum  and  water  till  he  was  tipsy.*  This 

♦Weak  nmi-and-water  is  considered,  and  is  perhaps,  the 
most  wholesome  beverage  for  the  West  Indies,  and  as 
such  is  generally  drunk  by  both  sexes. 
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was  but  an  acquired  habit,  and  doubtless  was  not  trans- 
mitted to  its  offspring  m  the  egg.  We  may  still  further 
quote  examples  of  tastes  or  faculties  acquired  by  habit. 
There  are  few  of.  us  who  do  not  take  malt,  or  eat  pepper, 
or  mustard,  or  drink  fermented  liquors,  and  many  of  us 
smoke  tobacco;  but  which  of  us  has  a  chUd,  born  with  a 
taste  for  malt,  pepper,  mustard,  or  a  cigar?  Whereas, 
where  is  the  child  that  does  not  naturally  drink  milk, 
love  sugar,  or  eat  bread?  That  education  may  do  much 
towards  altering  or  modifying  the  habits  of  animals  is 
certain.  An  Italian  philosopher  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
habit  created  by  education  was  stronger  than  the  instinct 
implanted  by  nature.  He  had  taught  a  cat  to  hold  a 
candle  while  he  read,  and  averred  that  no  appeal  to  the 
natural  instinct  could  overcome  this  habit.  A  friend 
dissented  from  him,  and  asked  permission  to  put  the  cat 
to  the  test.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  time 
fixed  for  the  trial.  The  friend  came,  but  not  unprepared. 
He  brought  several  mice  in  his  pocket,  and,  while  the 
creature  of  artificial  habit  was  engaged  in  performing  his 
acquired  duty,  he  suddenly  uncaged  the  mice.  Nature 
assumed  her  supremacy  on  the  instant.  The  cat  let  fall 
the  candle,  and  flew  at  tlie  mice,  and  the  pliilosopher 
acknowledged  he  was  wrong. 

But  habit,  even  in  men,  will  do  much  to  call  into  beuig 
new  instmcts  or  habits,  or,  at  least,  faculties  not  coimnon 
•to  the  race.  Who  can  forget  the  surprising  agiUty  of 
Ducrow,  the  sylph-like  motion  of  Taglioni,  or  the  alexi- 
pharmic  exhibition  of  Chabert?  Yet  none  of  their  off- 
spring inherit  the  acquired  properties  of  their  parents. 
Nay,  even  the  necessary  instinct  of  hunger  may  be  not 
only  appeased  for  a  time,  but  almost  annihilated.    Bell,  of 
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Antimony,  speaking  of  the  Tonguose,  says,  "  I  have  been 
told,  by  some  of  these  hunters,  that,  when  pinched  by 
hunger,  they  take  two  thin  boards,  one  of  wliich  they 
apply  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  the  other  to  the 
back,  opposite  to  it.  The  extremities  of  these  boards 
are  tied  with  cords,  which  are  drawn  tighter  by  degrees, 
and  prevent  their  feeUng  the  cravings  of  hunger."  The 
abstinence,  from  habit,  of  the  American  Indians  is  re- 
markable, of  the  Gylongs  of  Tibet,  the  Arabs  of  the 
Desert,  the  Sunniasses,  or  Indian  pUgrims,  and  the 
Ehaans,  the  fakirs,  dervishes,  etc.  The  late  Dr.  Duncan, 
Junior,  of  Edinburgh,  imitated  for  a  twelvemonth  the 
example  of  the  Ehaans  and  Carmelites.*  He  ate  but 
one  meal  a  day,  and  found  himself  heavier  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  than  he  was  when  he  instituted  the 
experiment. 

We  could  adduce,  however,  still  more  surprising  in- 
stances of  the  influence  of  habit,  did  our  space  permit 
their  insertion  here.  We  hastily  allude  to  the  disgusting 
case  of  the  shepherd  mentioned  by  Chopart,t  and  to  that 
of  the  criminal,  who,  as  we  are  told  by  Sanctorius,  was 
taken  ill  on  being  removed  from  a  noisome  dungeon,  and 
did  not  recover,  until  he  was  replaced  in  the  impure  au- 
to which  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed.  The  classical 
reader  will  recollect,  also,  the  case  of  Mithridates.  Fear- 
ing to  be  taken  alive  by  liis  enemies,  he  attempted  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  but  he  had  so  long  in- 
ured himself  to  its  action,  that  the  largest  doses  failed 
to  produce  the  effect.   The  temperature  of  the  human 

*See  an  article  by  the  author,  entitled  the  physiology 

OF  ANIMAL  SUSTENANCK,  (Mcd.  TimCS,  No.  124,  Vol.  V.). 
t  ISLVLADIES   DES  UKINAJRES,  Tomc  2. 
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body  is  Iiabitually  between  ninety-six  and  ninety-eiglit 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  "  it  preserves  this  same  degree 
of  warmtli  under  the  frozen  climate  of  the  polar  region  as 
well  as  under  the  burning  atmosphere  of  the  torrid  zone, 
during  the  severest  winters  and  the  hottest  summers;" 
■yet  Blagden  and  Fordyce  in  England,  and  Duhamel  and 
Tillec  in  France,  proved  that  it  was  capable  of  enduring, 
without  injury,  a  degree  of  heat  that  would  bake  animal 
substances !    This  latter  experiment  we  saw  ourself  per- 
formed by  Chabert.    Richerand  says,  "  habit  has  a  re- 
markable influence  on  the  faculty  which  the  body  pos- 
sesses, of  bearing  a  degree  of  heat  much  exceeding  that 
which  is  natural  to  it.    Cooks  handle  burning  coals  with 
impunity;  workmen  employed  in  forges  leave  the  mark 
of  their  feet  on  the  burning  and  liquid  metal,  at  the 
moment  when  it  becomes  solid  by  cooling.    Many,  no 
doubt,  recollect  the  too-famous  instance  of  a  Spaniard 
who  became  so  general  a  subject  of  conversation  in  Paris. 
Tliis  young  man,  in  making  his  way  through  a  house  on 
fire,  perceiving  that  the  heat  was  less  inconvenient  to 
him  than  he  had  imagined,  applied  himself  to  bear,  with 
impunity,  the  action  of  fire,  and  was  enabled  to  touch,  with 
his  tongue,  a  spatula,  heated  red  hot,  and  to  apply  the 
soles  of  his  feet  and  the  palms  of  liis  hands  to  a  red-hot 
iron  or  to  the  surface  of  boUing  oil.   Nothing  can  equal 
the  absm-dity  and  the  exaggeration  of  the  stories  that  were 
told  of  this  man,  except  the  ignorance  and  the  want  of 
veracity  of  those  who  invented  them.    The  following  is 
a  correct  statement  of  his  feats :  he  passes  rapidly  along 
the  surface  of  his  tongue,  which  is  covered  with  saliva, 
a  red-hot  spatula,  the  action  of  which  seems  merely  to 
dry  it,  by  bringing  on  an  evaporation  of  the  fluids  with 
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wliich  it  is  covered.  After  carrying  the  spatula  from 
the  base  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  he  brings  it  Ijack  again 
into  his  mouth,  and  applies  it  to  his  palate,  to  which  it 
communicates  a  part  of  its  heat,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
becomes  moistened  with  saliva.  In  a  public  exhibition, 
having  carried  on  the  apphcation  of  the  spatula  too  long, 
the  caustic  effects  of  the  heat  showed  themselves;  the 
epidermis  was  detached,  and  found  coiled,  like  the  outer 
covering  of  an  onion,  in  the  cloth  which  he  used  to 
wipe  his  mouth.  He  does  not  dip  his  feet  and  hands  in 
boihng  oil;  he  merely  appUes  liis  palms  and  his  soles  to 
the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  he  repeats  this  frequently, 
with  only  a  short  interval  between  each  apphcation. 
When  the  experiment  is  carried  on  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  there  is  emitted  a  smell  of  burned  horn.  No  one 
has  yet  observed  that,  though  tliis  man's  hands  are  not 
callous,  the  palms  of  these  and  the  soles  of  his  feet  are 
cushioned  with  fat.  A  thick  layer  of  fat,  which  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  separates  the  skin  from  tlie  subjacent 
aponeuroses  and  nerves:  this  circumstance,  in  a  certain 
degree,  accounts  for  his  imperfect  sensibility." 

Here,  then,  is  a  very  remarkable  case  of  an  acquired 
habit  of  resisting  the  influence  of  the  most  ix)werful 
decomposing  agent,  electro-gidvauism  excepted,  with 
wliich  we  are  acquainted;  yet  we  are  convinced  that  had 
the  man  ceased,  but  for  a  short  tiuie,  to  practise  expo- 
sure to  heat,  his  body  would  have  again  resumed  that 
sensibility  to  caloricity  connnou  to  our  nature.  Oi  one 
thing,  however,  we  are  assured,  tliat  he  was  not  able  to 
transmit  this  acquired  property  to  his  offspring.  But  let 
us  now  desist,  and  return  to  Gough,  from  whom  this  di- 
gression )ias  too  long  sexiarated  us. 
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The  fourth  objection,  and  we  have  taken  some  pains 
to  follow  the  author  through  his  ingenious  disquisition, 
he  substantiates  thus:  "I  have  shown,"  he  says,  "  in  the 
present  essay,  that  a  quadruped,  remarkable  for  its  tor- 
pidity, may  be  rendered  active  at  all  seasons,  by  a  plenti- 
ful and  generous  diet.  Perhaps  a  contrary  regimen, 
properly  managed,  might  inchne  an  animal,  no  less 
remarkable  for  its  activity,  to  become  torpid  at  all  times." 
To  this  "we  may  reply,  that  such  a  condition  in  a  dog  or 
cat,  for  example,  could  only  be  produced  by  causes  which 
would  induce  disease,  as  starvation  or  very  extreme  cold. 
The  condition  of  torpidity  in  them  is  abnormal,  and  con- 
trary to  their  natm-e,  and  to  the  nature  of  most  animals. 
Whereas  wakefulness  is  the  natural  state,  and  that  con- 
dition of  being  in  wliich  the  greatest  number  of  proofs  of 
organizatiou  and  intelligence  are  manifested,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  vital  phenomena  developed.  Torpid- 
ity is  the  absence  of  all  these.  Buffon  entertained  some 
opmions  similar  to  Gough's,  and  attempted  to  render 
dogs  amphibious,  by  plunging  puppies  in  lukewarm 
water,  soon  after  birth,  and  removing  them,  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add,  that  he  failed.  Con- 
tinuing the  argument,  however,  from  where  we  ar- 
rested him,  Gough  says,  "  the  preceding  suggestion  will 
not  appear  absurd  to  those  who  view  torpidity  in  the  light 
it  is  here  represented,  I  mean,  as  a  periodical  custom 
of  prolonging  sleep  to  an  unusual  length,  the  respiration  at 
the  same  time  becoming  slow  and  feeble,  and  the  heat  of 
the  body  diminishing  in  consequence.  Some  singular 
anomalies  in  the  liistory  of  man  himself  may  be  said  to 
answer,  in  part,  to  the  foregoing  description,  and  to  mdi- 
cate  an  incipient  propensity  to  become  torpid,  under 
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certain  circumstances.  Tliere  are  instances  of  great 
insensibility,  arising  from  the  operation  of  causes  on  the 
system,  which  have  an  evident  tendency  to  destroy  the 
vital  power,  or  which,  to  speak  more  properly,  incapaci- 
tate the  brain  to  generate  tliis  power,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  supply  the  various  demands  of  the  voluntary  and 
involuntary  muscles:  the  little  that  is  produced  being  ex- 
pended on  those  operations  of  the  economy  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  Ufe.  Dr.  Plot 
relates  the  case  of  a  poor  girl,  eight  years  old,  who,  being 
beaten  by  a  severe  step-mother,  and  sent  hungry  with 
some  refreshments  to  her  father  in  the  fields,  could  not 
refrain  from  eating  part  of  them.  Eeflecting  afterwards 
on  the  probable  consequences  of  her  conduct,  she  pro- 
ceeded no  further  on  her  way,  but  retired  to  a  neigh- 
bouring wood  and  there  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  being 
oppressed  with  fear  and  sorrow :  in  this  state  she  remained 
for  seven  days,  and,  when  discovered,  showed  no  symp- 
toms of  life,  besides  the  softness  of  her  flesh  and  the  flex- 
ibility of  her  joints.  Dan.  Ludovicus,  from  whom  Dr. 
Plot  borrows  this  relation,  happened  to  be  present,  and 
succeeded  in  his  attempts  to  recover  tliis  poor  creature. 
He  first  washed  a  glutinous  plilegm  from  her  face  with 
warm  water,  and  cleared  her  mouth  and  nostrils  from  a 
viscid  substance  that  obstructed  them :  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
brandy  were  then  administered ;  after  the  second  she  was 
heard  to  groan,  after  the  third  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
so  came  at  length  to  herself,  by  degrees.  The  same 
author  has  also  preserved  another  instance  of  a  sleeper, 
in  the  circle  of  his  own  acquaintance.  This  is  the  history 
of  Mary  Foster,  of  Admaston.  She  remained  in  a  pro- 
found sleep,  for  fourteen  days  and  nights,  after  an  equal 
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period  of  fear  and  anxiety,  occasioned  by  her  falling  ca- 
sually into  a  well;  and  the  accident  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced in  her  a  disposition  to  torpor  ;  for,  two  years  after 
she  slept  two  nights  and  a  day,  at  Uttoxeter." 

The  same  author,  Gough,  in  a  supplementary  article, 
quotes  the  experiment  successfully  made  by  Pallas,  and 
mentioned  by  Cox,  in  his  Travels  in  Russia,  of  Pallas  con- 
quering the  torpid  habit  of  the  marmot,  by  confining  it 
through  ^vinter  to  a  warm  stove,  and  giving  it  a  plentiful 
supply  of  food.  The  history  of  the  earless  marmot  also, 
ARCTOMYs  ciTiLLus,  he  Contends,  estabhshes  the  general 
proposition,  that  torpidity  is  a  habit,  and  not  a  necessary 
propensity.  "  These  animals  imitate  the  manners  of  the 
hearth-cricket;  for  those  that  burrow  in  the  fields  fall 
asleep  about  the  end  of  September,  and  appear  again 
with  the  first  symptoms  of  spring ;  but,  when  the  same 
quadruped  finds  its  way  into  a  granary,  it  remains  active 
all  the  winter."  And,  in  conclusion,  he  thinks  that  the 
experiment  on  the  dormouse  appears  to  throw  a  light  on 
the  nature  of  4iie  torpidity;  namely,  that  a  liberal  use  of 
nutritious  food  will,  in  time,  enable  this  animal  to  sup- 
port a  degree  of  cold  much  severer  than  that  which  be- 
numbs the  same  creature,  when  wild  and  habituated  to  a 
meagre  diet.  He  infers,  therefore,  that  the  torpidity  of 
the  dormouse  arises  from  the  united  operations  of  cold 
and  hunger,  but  thmks  that  future  observations  must 
determine  how  far  other  hibernating  animals  are  influ- 
enced by  diet,  before  we  can  pronounce  the  preceding 
explanation  of  torpidity  to  be  general. 

For  the  following  lucid  arrangement  of  nearly  all  the 
known  facts  connected  with  hibernation,  we  are  indebted 
to  that  valuable  and  very  learned  work  of  Dr.  EUiotson, 
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HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  The  phenomena  of  hibernating  ani- 
mals, says  the  doctor,  which  grow  dull  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  at  length  fall  asleep,  continuing  so  till  the 
return  of  mild  weather,  and  generally  endeavouring  to 
be  as  little  exposed  to  noise,  motion,  and  all  causes  of 
excitement,  and  to  lose  as  little  heat  during  the  approach 
of  cold,  as  possible,  by  coiling  themselves  up,  and  getting 
into  holes  and  warm  situations,  covering  themselves  with 
leaves,  etc.  (and  all  the  class  of  animals,  except  birds, 
contain  species  that  have  the  faculty  of  living  in  this  state.) 
are  precisely  analogous,  though  very  different  in  degree, 
to  those  of  common  sleep.  The  sensibUity  and  all  the  func- 
tions are  lessened,  the  temperature  becomes  nearly  as  low 
as  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  the  circulation  slow, 
respiration  almost  or  quite  imperceptible,  and  digestioq- 
suspended.  Although  all  activity  is  thus  reduced  in 
the  hibernating  state,  vitality  becomes  more  tenacious — is 
less  easily  extinguished.  Mangili  cut  off  the  head  and 
neck  of  a  marmot,  in  the  state  of  hibernation,  in  March, 
and  put  it  in  spirits,  yet  movements  were  evident  in  it 
at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  and  galvanism  produced 
strong  contractions,  in  pieces  of  volimtary  muscles,  three 
hoursafter  they  had  been  cut  off;  and  even  four  elapsed 
before  their  excitability  was  much  diminished.  The 
heart  beat  for  three  hours  after  decapitation. 

He  made  the  same  examination,  in  June,  with  a  mar- 
mot, which  had  been  out  of  hibernation  two  months;  the 
muscles  showed  little  excitability  under  galvanism  at 
the  end  of  two  hours,  and  the  heart  ceased  to  beat  in 
fifty  minutes  after  decapitation,  (annales  de  mu-'sectt, 
t.  10.  p.  453.  sqq.)  This  is  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected.  The  augmented  tenacity  of  life,  which  allows 
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food,  air,  and  heat,  to  be  dispensed  with,  in  whole  or 
in'  part,  is  likely  to  pervade  the  muscles,  and  indeed 
every  part  of  the  frame,  just  as  the  necessity  for  air,  food, 
and  heat,  is  in  all  other  cases  proportionate  to  the  want 
of  tenacity  of  excitability  in  muscles  and  of  all  vital  pro- 
perties. The  sensibility  is  not  so  diminished  but  that 
"  the  shghtest  touch,  applied  to  one  of  the  spines  of  the 
hedgehog,  immediately  roused  it  to  draw  a  deep  and 
sonorous  inspiration;  the  merest  shake"  induces  a  few 
respirations  in  the  bat.  (dk.  marshaul  hall,  phjx. 
TRANS.  1832.) 

This  torpidity  is  produced  by  a  deficiency  of  external 
excitants,  usually  by  cold  and  want  of  food,  and,  in  the 
language  of  Brown,  is  a  state  of  direct  debiUty,  while  our 
ordinary  sleep  is  one  of  indirect  debility — exhaustion. 
No  structural  pecuUarity  is  discoverable,  wliich  enables 
certain  animals  to  exist  in  the  torpid  state. 

Such  animals,  at  aU  times,  produce  less  heat,  and  vary 
more  with  the  surrounding  medium,  than  others,  so  that 
Dr. ,  Edwards,  in  an  hour,  cooled  a  dormouse  eighty-six 
degrees,  by  surrounding  it  with  a  freezing  mixture,  which 
caused  a  reduction  of  not  more  than  five  or  six  degrees, 
in  adult  birds  and  guinea-pigs,  exposed  to  it  for  a  longer 
period.  Some,  which  do  nob  hibernate,  resemble  them  in 
this  inferior  power — mice,  for  example;  which  therefore, 
at  all  ages  and  seasons,  make  themselves  nests.  On  the 
other  hand,  hibernating  animals  are  not  all  equally  defi- 
cient, in  the  power  of  resistitig  the  influence  of  surroimd- 
ing  low  temperatures;  dormice  are  the  most  so,  mar- 
mots the  least ;  so  that  animals  which  preserve  their  own 
temperature  in  low  mecha,  and  those  which  readily  follow 
the  surrounding  temperature,  are  not  widely  separated, 
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but  insensibly  run  into  each  other,  to  say  notliing  of  the 
inferior  power  of  the  newly -born,  among  many  of  the 
former,  and  among  all,  if  born  tefore  the  full  time,  and 
of  the  various  degrees  of  this  power,  in  different  adults, 
and,  in  all,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.    Cold  pro- 
duces sleep  in  all,  and,  if  the  sleep  is  indulged,  death  is 
the  result,  in  those  which  cannot  hibernate:  those 
which  can,  become  more  and  more  torpid,  by  the  mere 
continuance  of  the  same  degree  of  cold.   A  very  intense 
degree  of  cold  has  been  found  actually  to  arouse  animals 
in  a  state  of  torpidity,  but  the  excitement  of  the  func- 
tions could  not  continue  long,  and  death  ensued.   It  ap- 
peared necessary  that  respiration  should  be  suspended, 
in  an  experiment  of  M.  De  Saissy,  who,  by  mere  cold, 
could  not  produce  torpor  in  a  marmot,  till  he  closed  the 
lid  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  placed.    Hence,  exposure 
to  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  etc.,  in  this  state,  was  found 
by  SpaUanzani  to  have  no  ill  effect  upon  a  torpid  mar- 
mot,   (rapports  de  l'aih,  t.  2.  p.  207.)    Yet  respiration 
has  often  seemed  not  to  cease  entirely.   (See  Dr.  Reeve, 
ESSAY  ON  THE  TORPEorrv  OF  ANIMALS.)   The  blood  has 
been  found,  in  some  degree,  coagulated  in  torpid  bats. 
(Hunter,  on  the  blood,  p.  25.)    Cold,  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  wUl  produce  the  torpid  state,  but  want  of  food  must 
greatly  assist  in  lessening  the  power  of  maintaining  tem- 
perature.   On  the  other  hand,  a  continual  good  supply 
of  food  and  warm  temperature  increases  their  power  of 
evolving  heat,  and  enables  them  to  resist  the  power  of 
cold,  so  that,  by  domestication,  some  cease  to  hibernate 
in  the  winter.  (Dr.  Edwards,  1.  c.  p.  472.)   Dr.  Edwards 
found  that  the  temperature  of  hibernating  animals  sink 
considerably  during  sleep,  even  in  summer. 
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Fish  and  other  cold-hlooded  animals  will  survive  an 
ifiimense  torpidity.  "The  fish  froze,"  says  Captain 
Franklin,  "as  fast  as  they  were  taken  out  of  the  net, 
and  in  a  short  time  became  a  sohd  mass  of  ice,  and,  by  a 
blow  or  two  of  the  hatchet,  were  easily  split  open,  when 
the  intestines  might  be  removed  in  one  lump.  If,  in  this 
completely  frozen  state,  they  were  thawed  before  the 
fire,  they  recovered  their  animation.  We  have  seen  a 
carp  recover  so  far  as  to  leap  about  with  much  vigor, 
after  it  had  been  frozen  six-and-thurty  hours!"  (journey 
TO  THE  POLAB  SEA,  p.  248.)  Izaak  Walton  (the  com- 
plete ANGLER,  p.  257,)  quotes  Gessner  for  the  fact 
of  some  large  breams  being  put  into  a  pond,  wliich  was 
frozen,  the  next  winter,  into  one  mass  of  ice,  so  that  not 
one  could  be  found,  and  all  swimming  about  again  when 
the  pond  thawed  in  the  spring — "  a  thing  almost  as  in- 
credible," says  the  sentimental  sinner,  as  Lord  Byron 
calls  him,  "  as  the  resmrrection  of  an  atheist." 

Insects  easily  bear  torpidity  from  cold.  In  Newfound- 
land, for  example.  Captain  Buchan  saw  a  frozen  lake, 
which  in  the  evening  was  all  still  and  frozen  over,  but, 
as  soon  as  the  sun  had  dissolved  the  surface  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  in  a  state  of  animation,  owing,  as  appeared  by 
close  inspection,  to  myriads  of  flies  let  loose,  while 
many  still  remained  "  infixed  and  frozen  round." 
EUis  also  mentions  that  a  large  black  mass,  like  coal  or 
peat,  upon  the  hearth,  dissolved,  when  thrown  upon  the 
fire,  into  a  cloud  of  musquitoes.  (quarterly  review, 
April,  1821,  p.  200.) 

Those  insects  which  hibernate  are  not  thought,  by 
Kirby  and  Spence  (entom.  vol.  ii.  p.  460.  sqq.),  to  pre- 
pare for  and  enter  into  that  state,  solely  from  cold,  etc., 
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as  they  do  so  when  the  season  comes  round,  although 
the  weather  be  as  warm  as  previously,  and  do  not,  Ixitore 
tliis  period,  though  the  temperature  chance  to  be  as  low 
as  it  usually  is  in  the  season  of  hibernation. 

Some  animals  become  torpid  on  being  deprived  of 
moisture — the  most  simple  infusoria,  rotifera,  and  vibri- 
ones,  for  instance.  A  common  garden- snail  falls  torpid, 
if  put  into  a  dry  place,  and  may  be  revived,  at  any  time, 
by  the  application  of  a  little  water.  Moisture  has  revived 
some  animalcules  after  a  torpidity  of  twenty-seven  years. 

(SPALLANZANI,  OPOSCALI  DI  FISICA  ANI3IALE  E  VEGETA- 

BiLE.)  The  same  is  true  of  some  of  the  most  simple 
vegetables,  as  mosses.  The  microscopic  wheel-animal, 
after  remaining  three  or  four  years  as  a  shrivelled  point, 
capable  of  being  broken  to  pieces,  like  a  crystal  of  salt,  is 
still  recoverable  by  a  drop  of  water;  and  the  eel  of 
blighted  corn  (vibrio),  after  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Yet 
electricity  destroys  their  capabiUty  of  resuscitation.  Most 
vegetables  become  torpid  in  whiter.  Many  lichens  and 
mosses,  dried  in  herbaria,,  have  been  restored  to  life,  by 
moisture,  after  a  century  or  two.  Seeds  and  bulbs, 
which  have  remained  for  centuries  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  have  sprung  into  life,  on  being  thrown  into  a  more 
congenial  soil ;  and  bulbs,  taken  from  the  hand  of  a  mum- 
my found  in  one  of  the  pyramids,  after  ha^■ing  been  im- 
mured between  two  and  three  thousand  years,  produced 
unknowia  plants,  when  sown  in  one  of  our  Botanic  Gar- 
dens!   (dr.  FLETCHER,  1.  C.  p.  2,  b.  p.  144.) 

A  similar  fact  is  observed  in  clearing  new  lands  itt 
Jamaica.  Wherever  this  is  done,  the  oil-nut  ( Hicinus 
Communis),  springs  up  in  great  profusion,  and  sometimes 
of  a  different  species  from  that  common  in  the  immediate 


neighbourhood.  And  we  have  seen,  also,  exotic  plants 
appear  in  newly-turned  earth,  Avhich  had  been  a  flower- 
garden  forty  or  fifty  years  before. 

As  we  have  now  exhausted  the  subject  of  hibernation^ 
it  ^vill  not  perhaps  be  altogether  misplaced,  if  we  in- 
clude in  this  chapter,  the  few  observations  we  intend 
to  make  on  the  sleep  of  plants.  This  is  a  condition 
of  vegetable  individual  Ufe,  which  is  not  strictly  analo- 
gous to  sleep  in  animals,  but  presenting  some  of  its  phe- 
nomena,^ naturahsts,  desiderating  an  appropriate  word, 
have  given  it  the  name  of  sleep.  Linnaeus,  with  that 
exility  of  mind  which  distinguished  him  among  his  con- 
temporaries, was  the  first  to  observe  it.  Nor  do  we 
wonder  at  it.  Flowers  Avere  his  playthings,  physical  ob- 
jects his  companions,  and  nature  his  instructor.  He  de- 
lighted to  roam  over  meadows,  and  saunter  through 
groves;  or,  rechning  on  the  bank  of  some  meandering 
stream,  to  picture  to  himself  the  loves  of  the  flowers, 
imagine  their  infoetation,  depict  their  growth,  and  calculate 
their  maturity.  Hence  he  observed  that  several  famOies 
of  plants,  wearied  witli  the  labor  of  assimilation,  or 
drunk  with  the  exuberance  of  light,  at  stated  periods, 
folded  their  leaves  or  leaflets  upon  themselves,  and  sunk 
into  an  indolent  repose,  or,  as  botanists  describe  it,  bend- 
ing the  leaf-stalk  upwards  or  downwards,  elevated  or 
depressed  the  flattened  surface  of  their  leaves.  "  This," 
he  exclaimed, "  is  the  Sleep  of  Plants."  Of  those,  which  are 
usually  quoted  as  possessed  of  this  property,  we  may  men- 
tion the  Oxalis,  Hedysarum  Gyrans,  the  Campion  tribe, 
Tragaponum  Luteum,  Convolvulus,  Marvel  of  Peru, 
Broom,  Tulip,  and  Dianthus.  In  tropical  climates,  most 
plants  appear  to  sleep,  but  that  which  is  particularly 
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distinguished  for  this  property  of  repose,  is  the  Mimosa 
Pudica,  or  Sensitive  Plant  of  Jamaica.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  that  island,  especially  about  Lucea,  in  May  and 
J une,  it  may  he  seen  in  prodigal  profusion,  overrunning 
whole  acres.  In  this  district,  about  noon,  or  when  the 
sun  sheds  what  Goldsmith  calls  "  intolerable  day,"  you 
will  observe  a  vast  surface,  covered  as  it  were  with  dead 
plants,  while  the  luxuriant  Bahama  grass,  sending  up  its 
tiny  blades  on  every  side,  and  through  every  available 
interstice  made  by  the  collapsed  mimosa's  little  leaves, 
looks  the  hot  day  boldly  in  the  face.  Tliis  is  the  sleep 
of  the  "  Dead-and-awake" — the  negro  name  for  the 
plant.  The  duties  of  organization  have  fatigued — the  ex- 
estuative  heat  of  the  sun  has  exhausted  it, — it  has 
laid  its  leaflets  on  the  piUow  of  the  footstalk,  to  sleep 
away  the  turning  noon !  But,  when  the  red  sun  shall 
sinlcbeliindthe  lofty  summits  of  the  deep-green  hiUs,  and 
the  languid  Sea-Breeze  decluie  upon  his  ocean-couch, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Land-Wind  will  arise,  redolent  with  the 
perfume  of  the  pimento,  the  jasmine,  and  the  night-sweet- 
ening Wild  Pine,  and  touch  gently  with  liis  balmy  lips 
his  slumbering  bride.  Then  the  leaflets  ^vill  lift  up  their 
heads  again,  the  footstalks  extend  their  fairy  Umbs,  and 
the  orb-Uke  flowers  awake,  look  out,  and  welcome  back 
their  truant  love  !  Such  is  the  order  of  the  succession  of 
repose  and  slumber  of  the  mimosa. 

Similar  phenomena  are  observable  in  the  flower  of  a 
plant,  also  common  in  Jamaica — Hibiscus  MutabiUs.  In 
the  morning  it  is  a  pale  French  wliite,  at  noon  it  is  a  deli- 
cate pink,  and,  as  the  sun  declines,  it  wears  a  rich  suit  of 
crimson  hue.  This  is  the  successive  slumber  of  the  co- 
loring matter  of  the  flower  of  the  Changeable  Rose.  How 
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like  the  states  of  womanhood!  The  maid  all  purity; 
the  wife  all  hope;  the  matron  all  possession!  The  gallant 
Captain  Chamier  has  addressed  some  beautiful  lines  to 
this  flower,  which  we  regret  we  cannot  at  this  moment 
recollect,  or  we  would  insert  them.  They  are  worthy  of  the 
interesting  flower  he  sought  to  illustrate.  Linnseus, 
on  whom  nothing  was  lost,  who,  like  Xerxes,  could  see 
a  divinity  in  a  tree,  and  could  fall  down  on  his  knees 
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in  adoration  of  tlie  yellow  furze  of  our  commons,  deem- 
ing this  property  of  plants  might  be  turned  to  some 
useful  purpose,  with  wonderful  ingenuity  and  commend- 
able patience,  constructed  his  "  Flower  DiaL"  However, 
as  his  was  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Upsal,  it  in 
useless  in  Britain,  we  therefore  present  the  preceding  and 
succeeding,  af.cording  with  the  meridian  of  Green  wiclu 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

SOMNAMBULISM. — IN   WHAT   MANNER  IT  DIFFERS  FROM 
CATALEPSV. — CASE  FROJI    GALL  OF   A  STUDENT. — OF  A 

MILLER  WHO  ROSE  AT  NIGHT  AND  GROUND  HIS  CORN.  

OF  AN  AMERICAN    FARMER   WHO   WORKED    WITH  THE 

FLAIL  DURING  HIS  SLEEP.  OF  A  DROVER,  WHO  KILLED 

AND  QUARTERED  A  SHEEP  IN  A  FIT  OF  SOMNAMBULISM.  

OF  A  SADDLER  WHO  WORKED  IN  HIS  SLEEP. — DR.  BLACK- 
LOCK  ROSE  IN  HIS  SLEEP,  CONVERSED  WITH  HIS  FAMILY, 
SUNG  A  SONG,  AND  THEN  RETIRED  TO  BED  AGAIN,  WITH- 
OUT BEING  AWARE  OF    IT. — DR.  HAYCOCK  OF  OXFORD 

PREACHED   FREQUENTLY   IN    HIS    SLEEP.  CASE  FROM 

HORSTIUS    OF    A  YOUNG    NOBLEMAN    PERFORMING  AN 

EXTRAORDINARY  FEAT  IN  HIS  SLEEP.  FRANKLIN  SWAM 

IN  HIS  SLEEP. — A  SIMILAR  CASE  IN  DUBLIN.  CURIOUS 

CASE  FROM  THE  LANCET.     CASES  FROM  DR.  PRITCHARD. 

 CASE  OF  CASTELLl,  WHO  STUDIED  IN    HIS  SLEEP.  

CASE  OF   A  SLEEP-WALKER  ON    BOARD    A    VESSEL  OF 

WAR,  TERJITNATING  FATALLY.  OTHER  CASES  FROJI  ISIS 

REVELATA. — LORD  CULPEPPEr's  BROTHER  COMMITS 
MURDER  IN  A  FIT  OF  SOMNAMBULISM. — DR.  DARWIn's 
CASE  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY. —  DR.  ELLIOTSON's  REMARKS 
ON  PARTIAL  TORPIDITY,  AND  PARTIAL  EXCITEMENT  IN 
VARIOUS   POINTS    OF    THE    BRAIN,    IN    RELATION  TO 

EXTERNAL  OBJECTS.  GALL  ON  SOMNAMBULISM.  VERY 

SINGULAR  CASE,   BY  DR.   DYER  OF  ABERDEEN. 

SoaiNAMBULiSM  is  R  Condition  of  the  body  still  more 
curious  than  hallucination,  trance,  or  reverie,  but  is 
analogous  to  catalepsy,  particularly  to  the  case  we  have 
related  from  Mason  Good,  of  the  student  of  Gray's  Inn. 
It  however,  differs  from  catalepsy,  by  generally  ap- 
pearing at  night,  and  is  besides  imaccompanied  with 
rigidity  of  the  muscles.  Besides,  in  catalepsy,  speech  is 
absent;  whereas  it  is  frequently  present  in  somnambuhsm, 
and  hence  somnambulists  have  been  made  to  reveal  their 
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most  secret  thoughts.  Richerand  considers,  tliat  "  this 
fact  may  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  error  of  the  senses,  and 
of  the  need  there  is  to  correct  them  by  one  another,"  "VVe 
think  it  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  dupUcity  of  the  cere- 
bral organs,  and  not  an  "  error"  at  alL  But  of  tliia  we 
shall  speak  by-and-by,  when  we  come  to  cases  of  double 
consciousness.  The  following  is  quoted  by  Dr.  EUiotson 
from  Gall.  "  At  Berlin  a  young  man,  sixteen  years  of 
age,  had  extraordinary  attacks  from  time  to  time.  He 
was  agitated  in  his  bed  -vvithout  consciousness;  his  move- 
ments and  gestures  shewed  a  great  activity  of  many  in- 
ternal organs;  whatever  was  done  to  him,  he  did  not  per- 
ceive it;  at  length  he  jumped  out  of  bed  and  walked  has- 
tily in  the  apartment.  His  eyes  were  then  fixed  and 
open.  I  placed  different  obstacles  in  his  way,  which  he 
removed  with  liis  hand,  or  carefully  avoided;  then  he 
threw  himself  suddenly  on  liis  bed,  was  agitated  there 
sometime,  and  at  length  awoke  and  sat  up,  very  much 
astonished  at  the  nimiber  of  curious  persons  who  were 
about  him."    The  next  case  is  also  from  the  same  author. 

"  M.  Joseph  de  Roggenbach,  at  Fribourg,  in  Brisgan, 
told  me,  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  that  he  had 
been  a  somnambuhst  from  liis  infancy.  In  tliis  state  his 
tutor  had  frequently  made  Mm  read ;  made  liim  look  for 
places  on  the  map,  and  he  found  them  more  readily  than 
when  awake;  liis  eyes  were  always  open  and  fixed;  he  did 
not  move  them,  but  turned  liis  whole  head.  Many  times 
they  held  liim,  but  he  felt  the  restraint,  endeavoured  to 
liberate  himself,  but  did  not  wake;  sometimes  he  said  he 
should  wake,  if  they  led  hhn  into  the  garden,  and  this 
always  happened." 

There  is  also  the  case  of  a  miller  mentioned  by  this 
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author,  who,  in  his  sleep,  would  go  to  his  mill,  busy  him- 
self in  his  doily  occupation,  then  return  to  bed  again, 
without  remembering  in  the  morning  anything  he  had 
done  in  the  night.  A  friend  related  to  us,  that  a  master 
drover,  a  connexion  of  hers,  rose  in  his  sleep,  slaughtered 
a  sheep,  and  quartered  it  like  a  butcher.  The  fact  was 
discovered  by  the  blood  on  his  night-shirt.  M.  Martinet 
relates  of  a  saddler,  that  he  rose  in  his  sleep  and  worked 
at  his  trade  (bibliotheque  jiedicale);  and  Professor 
Upham,  of  America,  records  the  case  of  an  American 
farmer,  who  would  rise  in  his  sleep,  go  to  liis  barn,  thresh 
out  five  or  six  bushels  of  rye  in  the  dark,  and  separate 
the  grain  from  the  straw  with  great  exactness,  (isis 

REVELATA.) 

Dr.  Blacklock,  the  blind  poet,  on  one  occasion,  Macnish 
says,  rose  from  his  bed,  to  which  he  had  retired  at  an 
early  hour,  came  into  the  room  where  his  family  were 
assembled,  conversed  with  them,  and  afterwards  enter- 
tained them  with  a  pleasant  song,  without  any  of  them 
suspecting  he  was  asleep,  and  without  his  retaining,  after 
he  awoke,  the  least  recollection  of  what  he  had  done. — 
Dr.  Haycock,  professor  of  medicine  at  Oxford,  would 
deUver  a  good  sermon  in  his  sleep ;  nor  could  all  the 
pincliing  and  pulling  of  his  friends  prevent  him.  Hors- 
tius  mentions  a  young  nobleman,  who  was  observed  by  his  • 
brother  to  rise  in  his  sleep,  put  on  his  cloak,  open  the 
casement,  momit  by  a  pulley  to  the  roof  of  the  citadel  of 
Brenstein,  where  he  was,  tear  a  magpie's  nest  to  pieces, 
wrap  the  young  ones  up  in  his  cloak,  return  to  his  room, 
place  the  cloak  with  the  birds  in  it  near  him,  and  go  to 
bed.  In  the  morning  he  told  the  adventure  as  a  dream, 
and  was  astonished  when  shown  the  magpies  in  his  cloak, 
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and,  VP  hen  led  to  tlie  roof,  he  beheld  the  remains  of  the 
nest,    (human  physiology.) 

These  cases  are  wonderful,  and  excite  our  speculation, 
but  what  will  be  thought  of  the  feats  of  sleep-floating  and 
sleep-swimming,  as  told,  in  the  one  instance,  by  Dr. 
Franklin  of  liimself,  and  in  the  other,  related  of  a  man  in 
Ireland  by  Macnisli?  "  I  went  out,"  says  FrankUn^  "  to 
bathe  in  Martin's  salt-water  hot-bath  in  Southampton, 
and,  floating  on  my  back,  fell  asleep,  and  slept  nearly  an 
hour  by  my  watch,  without  sinking  or  turning — a  thing 
I  never  did  before,  and  should  hardly  have  thought  possi- 
ble."— "  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  says  Macnish, 
"  the  watchmen  on  the  revenue  quay,  were  much  surprissd 
on  descryuig  a  man  disporting  himself  in  the  water, 
about  100  yards  from  the  shore.  Information  having 
been  given  to  the  revenue-boat's  crew,  they  pushed  off, 
and  succeeded  in  picking  liim  up;  but,  strange  to  say,  he 
had  no  idea  of  his  perilous  situation,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  they  could  persuade  him  he  was  not  in 
bed.  But  the  most  singular  part  of  this  novel  adventure, 
and  which  was  afterwards  ascertained,  was,  that  the  man 
had  left  his  house  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  walked 
through  a  difficult  and  to  him  dangerous  road,  a  distance 
of  nearly  two  miles,  and  had  actually  swam  one  mile  and 
a  half,  when  he  was  fortunately  discovered  and  picked  up." 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  lancet  will  be  found 
the  following  strange  narration: — A  lad,  named  George 
David,  sixteen  years  old,  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Hewson, 
a  butcher  in  Bridge  Eoad,  Lambeth,  at  about  twenty 
minutes  past  nine,  bent  forward  in  his  chair,  and 
rested  his  forehead  on  his  hands,  and  in  ten  minutes 
started  up,  sought  for  his  whip,  put  on  one  spur,  and  went 
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thence  into  the  stable;  but  not  finding  his  own  saddle  in  the 
proper  place,  he  returned  to  the  house  and  demanded  it. 
Being  asked  what  he  wanted  with  it,  he  replied,  to  go  his 
rounds.  He  returned  to  the  stable,  got  on  the  horse 
without  the  saddle,  and  was  proceeding  to  leave  the 
stable.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  Mr.  Hewson, 
junior,  assisted  by  the  otlier  lad,  could  remove  him  from 
the  horse:  his  strength  was  great,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  brought  in  doors.  He  considered  him- 
self as  st6pped  at  the  turnpike-gate,  and  took  sixpence 
out  of  his  pocket  to  be  changed;  and,  holding  out  his 
hand  for  the  change,  the  sixpence  was  returned  to  him. 
He  immediately  observed,  "  None  of  your  nonsense,  that 
is  the  sixpence  again ;  give  me  my  change."  When  two- 
pence-halfpenny was  given  to  him,  he  counted  it  over, 
and  said,  "  None  of  your  gammon,  that  is  not  right ;  I 
want  a  penny  more,"  making  the  threepence-halfpenny, 
which  was  the  proper  change.  He  then  said,  "  Give 
me  my  castor"  (meaning  his  hat),  which  slang  term  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  usuig,  and  then  began  to  whip 
and  spur  to  get  his  horse  on.  His  pulse  was  at  this  time 
136,  full  and  hard;  no  change  of  countenance  could  be 
observed,  or  any  spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles;  the 
eyes  remaining  close  the  whole  of  the  time.  The  boy 
was  blooded;  and,  during  the  time  of  blfeeding,  Mr. 
Hewson  related  a  circumstance  of  Mr.  Harris,  optician, 
in  Holborn,  whose  son,  some  years  since,  walked  out  on- 
the  parapet  of  the  house  in  his  sleep.  The  boy  joined  the 
conversation,  and  observed,  "  he  lived  at  the  corner  of 
Brownlow  Street."  After  the  arm  was  tied  up,  he  im- 
laced  one  boot,  and  said  he  would  go  to  bed.  In  three 
minutes  from  this  time  he  awoke,  got  up,  asked  what. 
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was  the  matter,  (having  been  then  one  hour  in  the 
trance),  not  having  the  shghtest  recollection  of  anything 
that  had  past,  and  wondered  at  his  arm  being  tied  up 
and  at  the  sight  of  blood. 

Dr.  Elliotson  gives  a  very  remarkable  case  of  habitual 
somnambulism,  in  a  man  by  the  name  of  Green ;  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  by  merely  referring  the  reader  to 
the  Doctor's  elaborate  and  masterly  work  on  hdjun 
PHYSIOLOGY,  or  to  ISIS  REVELATA,  by  Mr.  Colquhoun. 

The  following  case  of  an  Italian  nobleman,  is  related  by 
Muratori,  and  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Pritchard's  work  on 
Insanity.  "An  Italian  nobleman,  named  Augustin 
Forari,  was  subject  to  sleep-walking,  and  on  one  occasion 
was  watched  by  a  Signer  Vigneiil  Marville,  who  gave 
the  following  accoimt : — One  evening,  towards  the  end 
of  October,  we  played  at  various  games  after  dinner:' 
Signor  Augustin  took  a  part  in  them,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  company,  and  afterwards  retired  to  repose 
At  eleven  o'clock  his  servant  told  us,  that  his  master 
would  walk  that  night,  and  that  we  might  go  and  watch 
him.  I  examined  him  sometime  after  ■with  a  candle  in 
my  hand;  he  was  lying  on  his  back,  and  sleeping  with 
open  staring  eyes.  We  were  told  that  this  was  a  sure 
sign  that  he  would  walk  in  his  sleep.  I  felt  his  hands 
and  found  them  extremely  cold,  and  his  pulse  beat  so 
slowly  that  his  blood  appeared  not  to  circulate.  We 
played  at  backgammon  until  the  spectacle  began.  It  was 
about  midnight,  when  Signor  Augustin  drew  aside  Ids 
bed-curtains  \nt\\  violence,  arose,  and  put  on  his  clothes. 
I  went  up  to  him,  and  held  the  light  under  liis  eyes.  He 
took  no  notice  of  it,  although  liis  eyes  were  open  and 
staring.   Before  he  put  on  his  hat,  he  fastened  on  his 
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sword-belt,  wliich  hung  on  the  bed-post;  the  sword  had 
been  removed.  He  then  went  in  and  out  of  several 
rooms,  approached  the  fire,  warmed  himself  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  went  thence  into  a  closet  where  was  his  ward- 
robe. He  sought  something  in  it,  put  all  the  tilings  into 
disorder,  and  having  set  them  right  again,  locked  the 
door  and  put  the  key  into  liis  pocket.  He  went  to  the 
door  of  the  chamber,  opened  it,  and  stepped  out  on  the 
staircase.  When  he  came  below,  one  of  us  made  a  noise 
by  accident;  when  he  appeared  frightened,  and  hastened 
his  steps.  His  servant  desired  us  to  move  softly,  and  not 
to  speak,  or  he  would  become  out  of  his  mind;  and  some- 
times he  ran  as  if  he  were  pursued,  if  the  least  noise  was 
made  by  those  standing  around  him.  He  went  into  a 
large  court  and  to  the  stable,  stroked  his  horse,  bridled 
it,  and  looked  for  the  saddle  to  put  on  it.  As  he  did  not 
find  it  in  the  accustomed  place  he  appeared  confused. 
He  then  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  to  the  house 
door.  He  found  this  shut;  dismounted,  and  knocked 
several  times  at  the  door  with  a  stone  which  he  had 
picked  up.  After  many  unsuccessful  efforts  he  remount- 
ed, and  led  his  horse  to  the  watering-place,  wliich  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  court,  let  it  drink,  tied  it  to  a  post, 
and  went  quietly  to  the  house.  Upon  hearing  a  noise, 
which  the  servants  made  in  the  kitchen,  he  listened  at- 
tentively, went  to  the  door,  and  held  his  ear  to  the  key- 
hole. After  some  time  he  went  to  the  other  side,  and 
into  a  parlour,  m  which  was  a  billiard-table.  He  walked 
round  it  several  tunes,  and  acted  the  motions  of  a  player. 
He  then  went  to  a  harpsichord,  on  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  practise,  and  played  a  few  irregular  airs. 
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After  having  moved  about  for  two  hours,  he  went  to  his 
room,  and  threw  himself  on  his  bed  in  his  clothes,  and 
we  found  him  in  them  tlie  next  morning;  for  after  his 
attacks  he  always  slept  eight  or  ten  hours.  The  servants 
declared,  they  could  put  an  end  to  the  paroxysms  only 
either  by  tickling  his  soles,  or  blowing  a  trumpet  in  his 
ear."  (l.  a.  muratori,  della  forza  della  fantasia 
UMANA.    Venezia,  1766.) 

Dr.  Francisco  Soave  relates  the  case  of  one  Castelli,  the 
pupU  of  an  Italian  apothecary.  Castelli  was  found  asleep 
one  night,  translating  Italian  into  French,  and  looking 
out  the  words  in  a  dictionary.  They  put  out  liis  candle, 
when  he,  finding  himself  in  the  dark,  began  to  grope  for 
it,  and  went  to  light  it  at  the  kitchen-fire,  though  other 
candles  were  alight  in  the  room.  At  other  times  he  had 
come  down  in  the  shop  and  weighed  out  medicines,  and 
talked  to  supposed  customers.  When  any  one  conversed 
with  him  on  a  subject  on  which  his  mind  was  bent,  he 
gave  rational  answers.  lie  had  been  reading  Macquer's 
Chemistry,  and  somebody  altered  his  marks.  This  puz- 
zled him;  and  he  said  "  Bel  piacere  di  togUermi  i  segni." 
He  found  his  place  and  read  aloud,  but  his  voice  growing 
fainter,  his  master  told  him  to  raise  it,  which  he  did. 
Yet  he  perceived  none  of  the  persons  standing  around 
him ;  and  though  he  heard,  says  Dr.  Soave,  any  conver- 
sation which  was  in  conformity  with  the  train  of  his  ideas 
he  heard  nothing  of  the  discourse  which  these  persons 
held  on  other  subjects.  His  eyes  seemed  to  be  very 
sensible  to  objects  relating  to  his  thoughts,  but  appeared 
to  have  no  life  in  them,  and  so  fixed  were  they,  that 
when  he  read,  he  was  observed  not  to  move  his  eyes,  but 
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his  whole  head  from  one  side  of  the  page  to  the  other. 

(REFLESSIONI  SOPRA  H.  SOMNAMBOLISMO  :  DI  FRANCESCO 
so  AVE.) 

A  naval  gentleman  relates  the  following  case: 
"  When  on  a  voyage  to  New  York,  we  had  not  been  four 
days  at  sea,  before  aS'occurrenGe  of  a  very  singular  na- 
ture broke  our  quiet.  It  was  a  ghost  !  One  night,  when 
all  was  still  and  dark,  and  the  ship  rolling  at  sea,  before 
the  wind,  a  man  sprung  suddenly  on  deck  in  his  shirt, 
his  hah'  erect,  his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  and 
loudly  vociferating  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  After  his 
horror  had  a  little  subsided  we  asked  him  what  he  had 
seen?  He  said  he  saw  a  figure  of  a  woman  dressed  in 
white,  with  eyes  of  flaming  fire;  that  she  came  to  his 
hammock  and  stared  him  in  the  face.  This  we  treated 
as  an  idle  dream,  and  sent  the  frantic  fellow  to  his  bed. 
The  story  became  the  subject  of  every  one;  and  the  suc- 
ceeding night  produced  half  a  dozen  more  terrified  men,  to 
corroborate  what  had  happened  the  first;  and  all  agreed 
in  the  same  story,  that  it  was  a  woman.  The  rumour, 
daily  increasing,  at  length  came  to  the  ears  of  the  cap- 
tain and  officers,  who  were  all  equally  soUcitous  to  disco- 
ver the  true  cause  of  this  terrific  report.  I  placed  myself 
night  by  night  beneath  the  hammocks,  to  watch  its  ap- 
pearance, but  all  in  vain;  yet  still  the  appearance  was 
nightly,  as  usual,  and  the  horrors  and  fears  of  the  people 
rather  daily  increased  than  diminished.  A  phantom  of 
this  sort  rather  amused  than  perplexed  my  mind;  and 
when  I  had  given  over  every  idea  of  discovering  the 
cause  of  tliis  strange  circumstance,  and  the  tiling  began 
to  wear  away,  I  was  surprised  one  very  dark  night,  as 
seated  under  the  boats,  with  a  stately  figure  in  white 
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stalking  along  the  decks!  The  singularity  of  the  event 
struck  my  mind,  that  tliis  must  be  the  very  identical 
ghost  which  had  of  late  so  much  disturbed  the  ship's  com- 
pany. I  therefore  instantly  dropped  down,  from  the  place 
I  was  in,  to  the  deck,  on  which  it  appeared,  when  it  passed 
immediately  very  quickly,  turned  round  and  marched 
directly  forwards.  I  followed  it  closely,  through  the  gal- 
lery, and  out  at  the  head-doors,  when  the  figure  instantly 
disappeared,  which  very  much  astonished  me.  I  then 
leaped  upon  the  forecastle,  and  asked  of  the  people  who 
were  walking  there  if  such  a  figure  had  passed  them? 
They  replied.  No!  with  some  emotion  and  pleasure,  as  I 
had  ever  ridiculed  all  their  reports  on  this  subject. 
However,  tliis  night's  scene  between  me  and  the  ghost  be- 
came the  theme  of  the  ensuing  day.  Nothing  particular 
transpired  till  twelve  o'clock,  when,  as  the  people  were 
pricking  at  the  tub  for  their  beef,  it  was  discovered, 
Jack  Sutton  was  missing.  The  ship's  company  was  di- 
rectly mustered,  and  Jack  was  no  where  to  be  found.  I 
then  enquired  of  Ms  messmates  the  character  of  the  man; 
and,  after  a  number  of  interrogatories,  one  of  them  said, 
that  Jack  Sutton  used  to  tell  them  a  mmiber  of  comical 
jokes  about  his  walking  in  his  sleep.  Now  the  mystery 
was  unravelled;  andthis  terrific  ghost,  which  liad  so  much 
alarmed  all  the  sailors,  now  proved  to  be  the  unfortunate 
poor  Jack  Sutton,  who  had  walked  overboard  in  his 
dream. 

"The  first  fellow  who  spread  this  report,  and  who 
shewed  such  signs  of  horror,  was  found  on  inquiry  to  be  a 
most  flagitious  villain,  who  had  murdered  a  woman,  who 
he  believed  always  haunted  him;  and  the  appearance  of 
this  sleep-walker  confirmed  in  his  mind  the  ghost  of  the 
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murdered  fair  one;  for,  in  such  cases,  conscience  is  a  busy 
iQonitor,  and  ever  active  to  its  own  pain  and  disturbance." 

We  have  other  cases  terminating  fatally,  thus  she^villg 
that  that  superior  intellectual  vigor,  which  some  have 
supposed  to  be  present  in  dreams  and  somnambuUsm,  is 
but  ideal;  and  that  dreams  and  somnambulism,  so  far  from 
being  perfect  states,  or  conditions  of  freedom  of  the 
SOUL  from  the  bonds  of  matter,  are  but  very  imperfect  de- 
velopments indeed  of  the  reasoning  powers,  which  would 
not  be  the  case,  if  the  reasoning  powers  were  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  material  organs.  Thus  Macnish  speaks  of  a 
young  lady,  who  walked  into  a  garden  in  a  fit  of  somnam- 
bulism, and  being  awakened  by  one  of  the  family,  who  had 
followed  her,  the  shock  was  so  sudden,  that  she  almost  in- 
stantly expired.  In  the  isis  revelata  we  find  the  case 
of  a  young  lady  of  Dresden,  who,  awakened  by  a  light 
placed  by  one  of  the  family  in  a  window,  out  of  which  she 
had  got  upon  the  roof,  instantly  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Again  we  have  other  cases, 
where  aU  reason  and  common  sense  seem  to  have  slept, 
while  brutal  violence  and  wanton  cruelty  reigned  trium- 
phant. Por  example,  in  1686,  Lord  Culpepper's  brother 
was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  shooting  one  of  the 
guards  and  his  horse.  He  pleaded  somnambulism,  and 
was  acquitted,  on  producing  ample  evidence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary things  he  did  in  liis  sleep.  There  is  a  somewhat 
similar  story  of  a  French  gentleman,  who  rose  in  his  sleep, 
crossed  the  Seine,  fought  a  duel,  and  killed  his  antagonist, 
without  recollecting  any  of  the  circumstances  when 
awake. 

Dr.  Darwin  relates  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  about  se- 
venteen years  of  age,  who,  every  day,  for  five  or  six 
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weeks,  had  fits  of  violent  convulsions,  then  retchings,  next 
equally  violent  hiccups,  then  tetanus,  and  at  last  Sleep- 
walking; becoming  insensible,  yet  singing,  quoting  whole 
passages  of  poetry,  and  holding  conversations  with  imagi- 
nary persons,  and  coming  to  herself  with  great  surprise 
and  fear,  but  with  no  recollection  of  what  had  hapiKjned. 
At  length  she  could  walk  about  the  room  in  the  fit, 
without  running  against  the  furniture,  and  evidently  had 
some  external  sense;  for  she  took  a  cup  of  tea,  and  ex- 
pressed a  fear  that  there  was  poison  in  it;  and  seemed 
to  smell  at  a  tuberose,  and  deUberated  about  breaking 
the  stem,  as  it  would  make  her  sister  so  charmingly 
angry;  once  heard  a  bell,  was  less  melancholy  when  the 
shutters  were  open,  and  impatient  if  a  hand  was  held 
over  her  eyes,  or  her  hands  were  held  down,  saying 
"  She  could  not  tell  what  to  do,  as  she  could  neither  see 
nor  move." 

Dr.  Elliotson  remarks  that  though  partial  torpidity  and 
partial  excitement,  of  various  degrees  and  in  various  points 
of  the  brain,  and  excitement  in  relation  to  various  indi- 
vidual external  objects,  and  some  derangement  of  the 
natural  sensibility,  may  explain  all  the  cases  described, 
some  persons  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  by  the 
operation  of  a  new  sense  diffused  tliroughout  the  surface, 
but  most  intense  at  the  epigastrium  and  fingers;  but  we 
do  not  see  any  necessity  for  supposing  a  new  sense,  any 
more  than  assuming,  with  Glanvil,  More,  Beaumont, 
Cardan,  Porphyrius,  and  other  psychologists,  that  an 
epileptic,  or  somnambulist,  is  possessed  of  a  spirit,  demon> 
or  attendant  angel. 

Tliis  is  what  Gall  says  upon  the  subject,  and  is  it  not 
conclusive? 
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"There  are  somnambulists  who  see,  and  the  opinion  of 
certain  visionaries,  who  think  that  the  perception  of 
external  objects  takes  place  in  somnambulists  only  by 
the  internal  senses,  is  repeated.  Experience  proves  that 
somnambulists  who  have  their  eyes  shut  hit  themselves 
when  objects  unknown  to  them  are  placed  in  their  way." 

This  is  proved  by  the  case,  quoted  by  Dr.  Elliotson 
from  Rigellini  and  Pigatti,  of  a  man-servant  named 
Eegretti.  He  laid  the  table,  waited,  and  put  the  things 
away,  by  habit,  and  in  places  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed shewed  no  confn.sion — whereas,  in  a  place  of 
which  he  had  no  distinct  knowledge,  he  felt  with  his 
hands  aU  around,  and  shewed  much  inaccuracy.  Galen 
also  states,  that  he  walked  about  in  his  sleep  a  whole 
night,  and  only  awoke  by  striking  against  a  stone  that 
happened  to  be  in  his  way. 

"When,  with  their  eyes  shut,  somnambulists  find  them- 
selves in  a  place  familiar  to  them,  they  grope  their  way 
like  blind  people,  by  the  aid  of  local  memory.  Just  as 
the  eye  and  ear  may  be  awake  in  dreaming,  so  may  the 
external  senses.  We  perceive  exhalations  that  surround 
us;  we  recognize  a  bitter  or  a  sweet  taste  of  saliva  after  a 
bad  digestion;  we  feel  heat,  cold,  etc.  Some  persons  think 
that  somnambulism  is  a  completely  extraordinary  state, 
because  somnambulists  execute  durmg  their  sleep  things 
wliich  they  could  not  accompHsh  awake:  they  clamber 
on  trees,  roofs,  etc.  All  astonislunent  ceases  as  soon  as 
we  retlect  upon  tlie  circumstances  in  wliich  we  do  the 
boldest  tilings,  and  upon  others  in  which  we  cannot- 
Any  one  in  a  balcony,  furnished  with  a  balustrade,  could 
look  down  from  a  very  high  tower,  and  witliout  resting 
against  this   balustrade.  '  We  walk  without  tottering 
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upon  a  plank  placed  upon  the  parquet.  To  what  vill 
not  hoys  accustom  themselves  in  their  rash  sports? 
What  do  not  mountaineers  in  the  pursuit  of  the  cliamoifl, 
rope-dancers,  tumblers,  and  others,  perform?  But  take 
the  balustrade  from  the  balcony.  Let  us  but  discover 
an  abyss  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  plank,  and  we  are 
lost.  Why?  Is  it  because  we  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  walk  upon  the  plank?  No.  It  is  because  fear  des- 
troys our  confidence  in  our  powers.  Now  let  us  judge 
of  the  somnambulist.  He  sees  distinctly  what  he  is 
about  to  do,  but  the  organs  which  would  warn  him  of  the 
danger  are  asleep:  he  is  therefore  without  fear,  and  exe- 
cutes whatever  his  bodily  powers  allow  him  successfully 
to  attempt.  But  wake  him:  instantly  he  will  perceive 
his  danger  and  give  way."  (gau..) 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  on 
record,  and  is  considered  by  Spurzheim,  as  presenting 
phenomena  very  much  akin  to  those,  we  shall  presently 
notice,  as  occurring  in  mesmerism,  or  artificial  somnam- 
bulism: "Dr.  Devan  read  to  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  February,  1822,  the  history  of  a  case,  observed 
by  Dr.  Dyer  of  Aberdeen,  in  a  girl  IG  years  old,  which 
lasted  from  the  2nd  March  to  the  11th  June,  1815.  The 
first  symptom  was  an  uncommon  propensity  to  fall  asleep 
in  the  evenings.  Tliis  was  followed  by  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing in  her  sleep  on  those  occasions.  One  evening  she  fell 
asleep  in  this  manner:  imagining  herself  an  episcopal 
clergyman,  she  went  tlirough  the  ceremony  of  baptizing 
tlu-ee  children,  and  gave  an  appropriate  prayer.  Her 
mistress  shook  her  by  the  shoulders,  on  wliich  she  awoke 
and  appeared  unconscious  of  every  thing,  c-xcept  that  she 
had  fallen  asleep,  of  which  she  shewed  herself  asharacti 
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She  sometimes  dressed  herself  and  the  childi-en  while  in 
tliis  state,  or,  as  Miss  L.  called  it,  'dead  sleep';  answered 
questions  put  to  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  that 
she  understood  the  questions;  but  the  answers  were  often, 
though  not  always,  incongruous.    One  day  in  this  state 
she  sat  at  breakfast,  with  perfect  correctness,  with  her 
eyes  shut.   She  afterwards  awoke  with  the  child  upon 
her  knees,  and  wondered  how  she  got  on  her  clothes. 
Sometimes  the  cold  air  awakened  her;  at  other  times  she 
was  seized  with  the  affection  whilst  walking  out  with  the 
children.    She  sang  a  hymn  deUghtfuUy  in  this  state; 
and,  from  a  comparison  Dr.  Dyer  had  an  opportimity  of 
making,  it  appeared  incomparably  better  done  than  she 
could  accomplish  it  when  awake.   In  the  meanwhile  a 
still  more  singular  and  interesting  symptom  began  to 
make  its  appearance.    The  circimistances  which  occurred 
during  the  paroxysm  were  completely  forgotten  by  her 
when  the  paroxysms  were  over,  but  were  perfectly  re- 
marked during  subsequent  paroxysms.    Her  mistress 
said  that  when  in  tliis  stupor,  on  subsequent  occasions, 
she  told  her  what  was  said  to  her  on  the  evening  when 
she  baptized  the  cliildren.   A  depraved  fellow-servant, 
understanding  that  she  wholly  forgot  every  transaction 
that  occurred  during  the  fit,  clandestinely  introduced  a 
young  man  into  the  house,  who  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  rudeness,  whilst  her  fellow-servant  stopped  her 
mouth  with  the  bed-clothes,  and  otherwise  overpowered 
a  vigorous  resistance  which  was  made  by  her  even  during 
the  influence  of  her  complaint.    Next  day  she  had  not 
the  shghtest  recollection  even  of  that  transaction;  nor  did 
any  person  interested  in  her  welfare  know  of  it  for  several 
days,  till  she  was  in  one  of  her  paroxysms,  when  she  re- 
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lated  the  whole  fact  to  her  mother.  Next  Sunday  she 
was  taken  to  church  by  her  mistress,  while  the  paroxysm 
was  on  her.  She  shed  tears  during  the  sermon,  parti- 
cularly during  the  account  given  of  the  execution  of  three 
young  men  at  EcUnburgh,  who  had  described  in  their 
dying  declarations,  the  dangerous  steps  with  wliich  their 
career  of  vice  and  infamy  took  its  commencement. 
When  she  returned  home,  she  recovered  in  a  quarter  of 
■Ml  hour,  was  quite  amazed  at  the  questions  put  to  her 
about  the  church  sermon,  and  denied  that  she  had  been 
to  any  such  place;  but  next  night,  on  being  takeu  ill,  she 
mentioned  that  she  had  been  at  church,  repeated  the 
words  of  the  text,  and,  in  Dr.  Dyer's  hearing,  ^ve  an 
accurate  account  of  the  tragical  narration  of  the  three 
young  men,  by  which  her  feelings  had  been  so  powerfully 
affected."  (spurzheim.) 

These  are  a  very  small  portion  indeed  of  the  immense 
number  of  authenticated  cases  on  record;  but,  it  is  presumed 
they  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  opinion,  which 
we  have  tliroughout  entertained,  of  the  partial  sleep  of  the 
brain,  in  all  those  affections,  which  have  hitherto  been 
attributed  to  Divine  interposition,  to  evil  spirits,  demons, 
or  guardian  angels.  The  cases  narrated  prove,  that  so 
far  from  somnambulists  being  endowed  with  any  faculty 
superior  to  that  of  the  waking  state,  they  fall  far  short  of 
it;  though  the  organs  which  are  put  in  action,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  repose  of  the  others,  possess  for  the  time 
a  concentrativeness  of  power,  which  they  do  not  exhibit 
when  collectively  awake.  This  has  been  so  ably,  acutely, 
and  satisfactorily  explained  by  Gall,  that  we  shall  not 
detain  our  readers  with  additional  remarks,  but  proceed 
at  once  to  catalepsy. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CATALEPSY. — ITS  EXISTENCE  DISBELIEVED  BY  CULLEN. — 
VAN  SWIETEN. — GALEN. — PRAXAGORAS. — ANTIGENES. — 
ASCLEPIADES. — CELSUS. — FOREST  US. — GOOD.  —  DUNCAN. 

— A   CASE    NEARLY    FAT^Uj. — MACNISH's  DAT-MARE.  

POLYDORI. — GOOCH. — REMARKABLE  CASE. — DR.  JOY. — 
HELENA  RENAULT.  DR.  JEBB.  PETETIN.  CLAIR- 
VOYANCE. DR.   joy's   OPINION.  CASES    FROM  DR. 

ABERCROMBIe's  WORKS.  DARWIN.  CAT.ALEPTIC  STU- 
DENT OF  gray's  INN.  NICOLAI'S  SPECTRES.  ECSTASY. 

— DEFINITION.  SAUVAGES.  ST.  TERESA.  DR.  FEB- 

RIAR. — KOTTER,  THE  GERMAN  PROPHET.  CASE  FROM 

DR.  HIBBERT. — ^ECSTATICA  OF  CALDERO;  ADDOLORATA 

OF   CAPRIANA.  EARL   OF    SHREWSBURY.  GORRES.  

CASE  OF  MARIA  MORL.  PRINCE  LICKNOWSKY.  DOME- 

NICA  LAZZARI. — CROWN  OF  THORNS. — THE  ADDOLORATA 
OF  CAPRIANA. — DOMENICA  BARBAGLI. 

Catalepsy  is  another  abnormal  condition  of  the  cerebral 
organs,  analogous  to  somnambulism,  but  differing  from 
it  in  duration,  and  absence  of  the  locomotive  phenomena. 

From  its  supposed  rarity  in  Great  Britain,  its  existence 
has  been  doubted  by  some  eminent  physicians,  among 
whom  the  most  conspicuous  was  Cullen,  who  discredited 
the  reports  of  others,  because  he  had  never  met  with  a 
case  himself;  and  even  up  to  the  time  of  our  taking  our 
degree  it  was  the  fashion  to  treat  it  as  an  affection  ex- 
istuig  only  in  tlie  imagination  of  those  who  had  descrbed 
it.  More  rigid  and  more  careful  inquiry  has  since  esta- 
blished its  existence,  and  as  some  think,  and  not  without 
show  of  reason,  proved  it  to  be  identical  with  somnam- 
bulism, or  mesmerism.    The  attack  is  generally  instan- 
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taueouj ;  the  sudden  rigidity  of  tlie  trunk  and  limbs,  the 
suspension  of  the  senses,  and  temporary  interruption  of 
the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  having  been 
preceded  by^  no  premonitory  stage.  The  patient  retains 
the  posture  of  the  body,  and  the  expression  of  counte- 
nance, which  he  happened  to  have  at  the  moment  of 
seizure;  and,  by  this  fixed  attitude  and  unvarying  expres- 
sion, presents  the  air  of  a  statue  rather  than  that  of  an 
animated  bemg.  Tlie  eyes  continue  either  fixedly  open 
or  shut,  as  they  happened  to  be  at  the  commencement; 
whilst  the  pupil,  though  usually  dilated,  contracts  on  the 
approach  of  a  strong  light.  The  balance  between  the 
flexor  and  extensor  muscles  is  so  perfect,  that  any  new 
position  given  to  the  head,  trunk,  or  extremities,  by  an 
extei-nal  force,  is  easily  received  and  steadily  maintained. 
The  passive  energy  of  the  muscular  system,  permitting 
the  body  to  be  moulded  into  almost  as  great  a  variety  of 
attitudes  as  if  it  were  a  figure  of  wax  or  lead,  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  disease,  (jor.)  Van 
Swieten  compai-ed  it,  therefore,  to  that  condition  of  the 
body  which  the  ancient  poets  tell  us  was  produced  by  the 
sight  of  Medusa's  head  on  the  shield  of  Minervtu  Galen 
called  it  catochus.  Ca3lius  AureUanus  imagined  it  to  be 
similar  to  apoplexy  and  lethargy.  Pras:igoras  classed  it 
among  comatose  diseases.  Antigeues  called  it  ax.\cdi.v, 
from  the  loss  of  hearing  which  accompanied  it;  Diodes, 
APHONIA,  because  the  voice  was  suppressed;  and  Ascle- 
piades,  catalepsy,  signifying  seized  or  possessed.  It  is 
doubtful  if  Celsus  was  acquainted  with  it,  though  Van 
Swieten  and  Morgaui  think  he  was,  and  that  he  means 
cataleptics  when  he  speaks  of  persons,  atto.viti,  "  thun- 
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derstruck."  (de  scedicina,  lib.  3,  cap.  26.)  Dr.  Culleu 
called  it  apoplexia  cataleptica,  which  conveys  a  very- 
erroneous  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  symptoms,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  affection. 

Under  the  head  of  trance,  we  have  already  given 
several  cases  of  prolonged  sleep,  particularly  that  of  Mary 
Lyall,  which  would  seem  very  nearly  to  resemble  cata- 
lepsy. Indeed,  Galen  mentions  a  case  of  catalepsy,  which 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  attendant  on  the  princess,  and 
many  others,  mentioned  in  the  chapter  alluded  to ;  and  Dr. 
Mason  Good  quotes  one  from  Forestus,  that  returned 
periodically  every  third  day,  like  an  intermittent  fever. 
The  patient  was  a  girl  nine  years  of  age,  and  on  such 
occasions  was  suddenly  attacked  with  great  terror,  and  a 
constriction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  accompanied  with 
urgent  difficulty  of  breathing.  Her  eyes  continued  open, 
and  were  permanently  directed  to  one  spot;  and  with 
her  hands  she  forcibly  grasped  hold  of  things,  that  she 
might  breathe  the  more  easily.  When  spoken  to,  she  re- 
turned no  answer;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  mindseemedto 
be  collected,  though  she  was  without  sleep,  and  sighed  re- 
peatedly. The  abdomen  was  elevated;  the  thorax  violently 
contracted  and  oppressed  with  laborious  respiration  and 
heavy  panting,  and  she  was  incapable  of  utterance. 

(STTOY  OF  MEDICINE.) 

Dr.  Duncan,  sen.,  of  Edinburgh,  has  preserved  the  case 
of  a  cataleptic  female  who  was  about  to  be  interred  alive. 
She  heard  the  conversation  of  the  persons  present ;  endured 
the  horrors  of  seeing  her  own  body  prepared  for  the  grave, 
of  being  laid  out,  and  the  toes  tied  together,  and  the  chm 
and  jaws  enveloped  in  a  bandage ;  but,  when  her  agony 
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had  reached  a  certain  point,  the  spell  was  broken,  and 
she  was  fortunately  saved,    (medical  cosimentabies.) 

Macnisli,  under  the  name  of  day-mare,  describes 
an  affection  which  attacked  him,  similar  to  that  of  the 
girl  mentioned  by  Dr.  Good.  "  During  the  intensely  hot 
summer  of  182.5,"  he  says,  "I  experienced  an  attack  of  this 
affection.    Immediately  after  dining,  I  threw  myself  on 
my  back  upon  a  sofa,  and,  before  I  was  aware,  was 
seized  with  difficult  respiration,  extreme  dread,  and  utter 
incapability  of  motion  or  speech.   I  could  neither  move 
nor  cry,  while  the  breath  came  from  ray  chest  in  broken 
and  suffocating  paroxysms.    During  all  this  time  I  was 
Ijerfectly  awake;  I  saw  the  Ught  glaring  in  at  the  windows 
in  broad  sultry  streams;  I  felt  the  intense  heat  of  the 
day  pervading  my  frame;  and  heard  distinctly  the  diffe- 
rent noises  in  the  street,  and  even  the  ticking  of  my  own 
watch,  which  I  had  placed  on  the  cushion  beside  me;  I 
had,  at  the  same  time,  the  consciousness  of  flies  buzzing 
around,  and  settling  with  annoying  pertinacity  on  my 
face.   During  the  whole  fit,  judgment  was  never  for  a 
moment  suspended.    I  felt  assured  that  I  labored  under 
incubus.    I  even  endeavoiu'ed  to  reason  myself  out  of  the 
feeling  of  dread  wliich  filled  my  mind,  and  longed,  with 
insufferable  ardoiu",  for  some  one  to  open  the  door,  and 
dissolve  the  spell  which  bound  me  in  its  .fetters.  The 
fit  did  not  continue  above  five  minutes:  by  degrees  I 
recovered  the  use  of  sense  and  motion;  and,  as  soon  as 
they  were  so  far  restored  as  to  enable  me  to  call  out  and 
move  my  limbs,  it  wore  insensibly  away."'    The  author 
quoted  considers  this  condition  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
identical  with  night-mare— an  affection,  or  rather  a  dis- 
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ease,  of  which,  as  Cselius  Aurehanus  says,  many  persons 
(lie :  and  in  fact  it  would  seem,  according  to  the  reports 
current  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  Dr.  Polydori,  author 
of  THE  VASiPYRE,  oncG  attributed  to  Lord  Byron,  did  die 
of  this  affection,  or,  as  others  think,  of  tlie  remedy — lau- 
danum— employed  to  remove  it. 

Dr.  Gooch  met  with  a  case,  supervening  puerperal 
inelancholia,  in  a  female  debilitated  by  repeated  miscar- 
riages. The  trunk,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  was  raised  to  an 
obtuse  angle,  and  retained  this  painful  posture;  the  limbs 
remained  in  any  position  in  which  they  were  placed; 
and,  if  set  on  her  feet,  the  slightest  push  threw  her  off  her 
balance,  nor  did  she  make  any  effort  to  regain  it.  The 
eyes  were  open,  and  the  pupO,  though  dilated,  contracted 
on  the  application  of  a  strong  hght.  She  had  three  of 
these  attacks,  each  of  wliich  lasted  several  hours,  and 
recurred  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  days.  The  patient 
ultimately  recovered.  Dr.  G.  Gregory  says,  he  has  met 
with  a  case,  (elements  of  the  theory  and  practice 
OF  PHYSICK.)  Dr.  Joy  records  one  of  a  young  woman 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who,  having  been  cruelly  treated  by 
a  man  to  whom  she  was  engaged  to  be  married,  was  seized 
with  severe  and  repeated  attacks.  The  duration  of  the 
fits  was  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  they  recurred  very 
frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  affection  after- 
wards put  on  the  appearance  of  hysteria,  and  at  length 
left  her,  two  months  after  its  commencement.  The  case 
of  Helena  Renault,  recorded  by  Sauvages,  Dr.  Joy 
thinks,  partook  of  the  nature  of  catalepsy,  hysteria,  and 
epilepsy  conjointly. 

That  the  phenomena  of  these  affections  are  intimately 
connected  with,  and  owe  their  origin  to,  some  obscure 
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condition  of  the  nervous  system,  there  can  be  rery  little 
doubt  ;  and  that  they  arc  analogous  to  mesmerism,  or 
somnambulism,  is  an  opinion  every  day  gaining  ground. 
The  word  hysteria,  employed  by  Dr.  Joy,  however,  is 
not  sufficiently  definite;  and  a  more  comprehensive  term 
is  required  to  designate  this  class  of  abnormal  action 
of  the  brain.  Pernelius  mentions  the  peculiar  case 
of  a-student,  seized  while  at  his  desk,  and  continuing 
during  the  fit  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  in  a  fixed  attitude 
of  intense  application.  It  is  similar  to  the  very  interest- 
ing case  recorded  by  Dr.  Jebb,  of  a  young  lady  who 
became  cataleptic,  on  his  first  visit :  she  was  employed  in 
netting,  and  was  passing  the  needle  through  the  mesh.  In 
this  position  she  suddenly  became  rigid,  exhibiting,  in  a 
very  pleasing  form,  a  figure  of  death-like  sleep,  beyond 
the  power  of  art  to  imitate  or  the  imagination  to  conceive. 
Her  forehead  was  serene,  her  features  perfectly  composed, 
the  paleness  of  her  color,  and  her  breathing  being  scarcely 
perceptible,  operated  also  in  rendering  the  similitude 
to  marble  more  exact  and  striking.  The  position  of  her 
fingers,  hands,  and  arms,  was  altered  with  difficulty,  but 
preserved  every  form  of  flexure  they  acquired  :  nor  were 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  exempted  from  this  law;  her 
head  maintaining  every  situation  in  which  the  hand 
could  place  it,  iis  firmly  as  her  limbs.  Upon  gently  raising 
tlie  eyelids,  they  immediately  closed  with  a  degree  of 
spasm.  The  iris  contracted  on  the  approach  of  a  candle, 
as  in  a  state  of  vigilance;  the  eye-ball  itself  was  slightly 
agitated  with  a  tremulous  motion,  not  discernible  when 
the  eyelid  had  descended.  "  About  half  an  hour  after  my 
arrival,  the  rigidity  of  her  limbs  and  statuc-hkc  appear- 
ance being  yet  unaltered,  she  sang  three  plaintive  songs, 
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in  a  voice  so  elegantly  expressive,  and  with  such  affect- 
ing modulation,  as  evidently  pointed  out  how  much  the 
most  powerful  passion  of  her  mind  was  concerned  in  the 
production  of  her  disorder,  as  indeed  her  history  con- 
firmed. In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  she  sighed  deeply, 
and  the  spasm  in  her  limbs  was  immediately  relaxed. 
She  complained  that  she  could  not  open  her  eyes,  her 
hands  grew  cold,  a  general  tremor  followed;  but  in  a 
few  seconds,  recovering  ultimately  her  recollection  and 
powers  of  motion,  she  entered  into  a  detail  of  her  symp- 
toms and  the  history  of  her  complaints.  After  she  had 
discoursed  some  time,  witli  apparent  calmness,  the  uni- 
versal spasm  suddenly  returned.  Her  features  now 
assumed  a  different  form,  denoting  a  mind  strongly  im- 
pressed with  anxiety  and  apprehension.  At  times  she 
uttered  short  and  vehement  exclamations,  in  a  piercing 
tone  of  voice,  expressive  of  the  passions  that  agitated  her 
mind;  her  hands  being  strongly  locked  in  each  other,  and 
all  her  muscles — those  subservient  to  speech  excepted — 
Ijeing  affected  with  the  same  rigidity  as  before,  (select 

CASES  OF  PARALYSIS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITIES.) 

It  would  perhaps  be  relieving  us  from  any  further  labor 
on  the  subject  of  extreme  catalepsy,  if  we  simply  quote 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Joy  on  the  case  related  by  Dr.  Petetin 
of  Lyons,  and  so  unceremoniously  and  unphilosophically 
condemned  "  comme  une  folic,  comme  le  reve  d'une  ima- 
gination exaltee,"  by  certain  physiologists.  It  must  be 
premised,  that  Petetin  referred  the  phenomena  to  the 
effects  of  animal  electricity,  or  mesmerism,  but  our  En- 
glish writers  place  the  case  under  the  head  of  catalepsy  : 
we  except  the  author,  from  whom  we  quote.  "  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  cases,"  he  says,  "  given  by  M.  Petetin, 
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in  liis  treatise  on  catalepsy,  if  it  be  at  all  worthy 
of  credit,  would  seem  to  fall  rather  under  the  head 
of  animal  magnetism,  or  lucid  somnambulism,  than 
true  catalepsy.  He  asserts  not  only  that  consciousness 
and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  were  abolished, 
but  that  the  functions  of  the  senses  were  transplanted 
into  the  epigastrium,  and  into  the  extremities  oi  the 
lingers  and  toes;  so  that  when  objects  of  smell,  taste, 
and  touch,  were  applied  to  these  parts,  they  were  as 
accurately  appreciated  as  they  would  have  been  by 
the  nose,  the  tongue,  and  hand,  in  the  natural  state. 
Strange  to  say,  these,  and  some  still  more  startling  facts, 
do  not  rest  solely  on  the  authority  of  SL  Petetin ;  he  is 
supported  by  other  and  equally  respectable  testimony." 
This  is  candid  and  philosophical,  and  deserves  commen- 
dation. 

The  following  case  from  Dr.  Abercrombie  may  be 
considered  as  a  species  of  catalepsy.  "  Some  time  ago,"  he 
writes,  "  I  was  consulted  about  a  singular  disease  of  this 
nature,  which  occurs  in  paroxysms,  and  affects  in  the 
same  manner  two  individuals  of  one  family,  a  young  lady 
of  twenty-five  and  a  young  man  of  twent3--two.  The 
lady  describes  the  attack  in  the  following  manner: — she 
is  first  affected  with  blindness  in  the  right  eye,  which 
comes  on  gradually,  as  if  a  cloud  passed  slowly  over  the 
eye ;  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  tliis,  she  feels  a 
numbness  of  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  beginning 
at  the  point  of  it,  and  extending  verj'  gradually  over  the 
whole  head  and  arm,  producing  a  complete  loss  of  sensi- 
bility of  the  parts,  but  without  any  loss  of  the  power  of 
motion.  The  feeling  of  numbness  then  extends  to  the 
right  side  of  the  head;  and,  from  it,  this  seems  to  spread 
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downwards  towards  the  stomach.  Wlien  it  reaches  the 
side  of  the  head,  she  becomes  oppressed  and  partially 
confused,  answers  questions  slowly  and  confusedly,  and 
li£r  speech  is  considerably  affected;  when  it  reaches  the 
stomach,  she  sometimes  vomits.  The  feeling  of  numb- 
ness, from  the  little  finger  to  the  stomach,  sometimes  oc- 
cupies several  hours,  and  the  common  duration  of  the 
whole  paroxysm  is  about  twenty-four  hoiurs.  The  fre- 
quency of  its  occurrence  varies  from  a  few  days  to  several 
mouths ;  she  has  been  Uable  to  it  for  several  years,  but  in 
the  intervals  betwixt  the  attacks,  she  enjoys  perfect 
health.  Her  brother,  who  is  twenty-two  years  of  age,  is 
afflicted  almost  exactly  in  the  same  manner;  and  he  has 
been  liable  to  the  paroxysms  for  many  years.  He  is  a 
banker's  clerk,  and,  in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks, 
enjoys  perfect  health.  When  he  feels  the  commencement 
of  the  attack,  he  hastily  brings  to  a  conclusion  any  busi- 
ness in  which  he  happens  to  be  engaged  ;  gives  distinct 
instructions  to  another  of  the  clerks,  in  regard  to  the 
state  in  wliich  he  leaves  the  affairs  of  his  department ; 
then  walks  home,  goes  to  bed,  and  soon  after  becomes  in- 
sensible. Next  day  he  is  in  his  usual  health,  except  a 
considerable  degree  of  languor,  (pathology  and  practi- 
cal RESEARCHES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN.) 

In  the  same  work  we  have  another  case  of  a  young 
lady,  attacked  in  her  nineteenth  year,  after  having  suf- 
fered much  from  ophthalmia,  \vith  complete  msensibility 
and  general  rigidity,  in  wliich  state  she  remained  nearly 
two  hours.  ITiis  occurred  in  June,  1822,  and  in  De- 
cember she  had  a  similar  attack.  A  third  took  place  in 
February,  1823,  and  a  fourth  in  June  of  the  same  year. 
After  this  fourth  attack,  she  began  to  have  indistinctness 
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of  vision,  for  the  cure  of  which  she  was  recommended  to 
take  an  emetic;  but  this  brought  on  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility, which  for  a  fortnight  generally  attacked  her 
every  day,  and  for  the  next  fortnight  she  was  generally 
free  from  them.  During  all  this  period  she  was  only 
attacked  by  convulsion  once;  and,  except  imperfection  of 
vision,  her  general  health  was  so  good,  that  she  was 
married  in  February,  1824,  but  died  about  two  months 
after.  The  evening  before  her  death  she  spent  cheerfully 
among  a  party  of  friends,  retiimed  home  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  retired  to  bed  apparently  in  her  usual  health. 
About  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  she  was 
found  in  an  insensible  state,  her  friends  at  first  treating 
it  as  one  of  her  usual  attacks;  but,  becoming  alarmed, 
the  medical  attendant  was  expressed,  but  before  he  ar- 
rived she  was  dead! 

Dr.  Darwin  mentions  a  young  lady,  subject  to  this 
affection,  which  began  with  ^'iolent  shooting  pain  from 
one  side  of  the  forehead  to  the  occiput.  After  which  she 
would  lie  on  the  bed,  with  her  fingers  and  wrists  bent  and 
stiff,  for  about  two  hours.  She  was  cured  by  taking 
opium.  (zooNOMiA.)  The  following  case  was  related 
to  the  author  by  a  gentleman : — A  lady,  the  mother  of 
an  adult  family,  and  inclined  to  obesity,  liad  ac- 
quired the  reprehensible  custom  of  exclaiming  upon  the 
most  trifling  occasions,  oh  christ  ! — and  it  happened 
one  day,  sitting  alone  at  work  as  was  her  custom,  she 
dropped  her  thimble,  and  in  stooping  to  pick  it  up  over- 
balanced herself  and  nearly  fell  on  her  face,  when  she  ut- 
tered the  words  oh  christ!  On  regaining  her  seat,  she 
felt  that  the  blood  had  flown  to  her  head,  and  put  up 
her  hand  to  her  eyes  and  closed  them,  to  rehcve  herself. 
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On  opening  them,  she  saw,  immediately  sitting  before 
her,  a  figure  lilce  a  human  creature;  but,  instead  of  hair, 
growing  from  each  side  of  tlie  head,  long  fleshy  strings 
knotted  here  and  there  like  the  stems  of  pursley,  de- 
pended to  its  shoulders  and  chest ;  and  as  it  leaned  the 
head  upon  the  hands,  the  elbows  of  which  rested  on  its 
knees,  it  rocked  itself  backwards  and  forwards,  ex- 
claiming every  time  it  stooped,  OH  Christ!  She  became 
instantly  transfixed,  and  remained  in  that  position  pro- 
bably half  an  hour,  when  the  servant  entered  and  found 
her  limbs  rigid,  and  her  eyes  wide  open,  and  staring  as  if 
at  some  object  before  her.  Her  screams  procured  assist- 
ance; and  active  remedies  being  employed,  the  lady  reco- 
vered, and  related  what  we  have  just  mentioned.  For  a 
long  time  afterwards,  we  believe  for  five  or  six  years,  at 
the  same  hour  every  day,  if  sitting  down,  she  was  seized 
in  the  same  manner,  and  saw  the  same  horrible  apparition 
before  her. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  the  late  Dr.  Good : — A  student  of  Gray's 
Inn,  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  (he  tells  us,)  a  few  mi- 
nutes after  leaving  his  own  chambers,  was  attacked 
with  a  fit  of  catalepsy,  and  continued  walking,  but 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  direction  in 
which  he  was  going,  for  nearly  an  hour.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  he  began  a  little  to  recover  himself,  while 
the  general  use  of  his  external  senses  returned.  He 
then  found  himself  in  a  large  street,  but  did  not  know- 
how  he  got  there,  nor  what  was  its  name.  Upon  inquiry, 
he  found  he  was  at  the  further  end  of  Piccadilly,  near 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  to  wliich,  when  he  left  his  chambers, 
he  had  no  intention  of  going.    He  was  extremely  fright- 
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ened,  very  much  exhausted,  and  was  obliged  to  return 
lioine  in  a  coach.  He  had  shght  attacks  afterwards,  but 
they  were  not  accompanied  with  perambulation. 

Nicolai,  in  his  interesting  siemoir  on  spectres,  read  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin  in  1799,  relates  the  following 
case  of  catalepsy.  It  is,  more  correctly  speaking,  one  oi 
Trance.  He  says:  "My  much-lamented  friend,  Moses 
Meudeljohn,  had,  in  the  year  1792,  by  too  intense  an  ap- 
plication to  study,  contracted  a  malady,  which  abounded 
with  particular  psychological  apparitions.  For  upwards 
of  two  years  he  was  incapacitated  from  doing  any  thing ; 
he  could  neither  read  nor  think,  and  was  rendered  ut- 
terly incapable  of  supporting  any  loud  noise.  li  any  one 
talked  to  him  rather  in  a  lively  manner,  or  if  he  himself 
happened  to  be  disposed  to  Uvely  conversation,  he  fell,  in 
the  evening,  into  a  very  alarming  species  of  catalepsy,  in 
which  he  saw  and  heard  every  thing  that  passed  around 
him,  without  being  able  to  move  a  limb.  If  he  had  heard 
any  lively  conversation  during  the  day,  a  stentorian 
voice  repeated  to  him,  wliile  in  the  fit,  the  particular 
words  or  syllables  that  had  been  pronounced,  with  an  im- 
pressive accent,  or  loud  emphatic  tone,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  ears  reverberated." 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  that  still  more  exalted  ex- 
citation of  the  cerebral  organs,  which,  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  countries,  even  to  the  present  hour,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  the  direct  interference,  or  even  presence,  of  the 
DEiTV  liimself.    We  allude  to  ecctasy. 

We  must  be  excused  from  entering  into  the  history  of 
this  affection,  as,  in  fact,  it  would  lead  us  into  a  very  pro- 
lix dissertation  on  the  niythism  of  EgjT)t,  the  oracles 
of  Greece,  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  and  the  py thonism  of  the 
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Delphic  ApoUo.  We  shall,  therefore,  simply  treat  it  as  a 
question  of  diseased  function  of  the  brain,  often  sporadic, 
sometimes  acquired,  frequently  provoked,  and  generally 
incurable.  The  fit  is,  for  the  most  part,  induced  by  deep 
and  long-sustained  contemplation  of  some  object  capable 
oi awakening  an  exalted  enthusiasm;  and  during  its  con- 
tinuance, the  patient  often  speaks  with  earnestness, 
prays  with  fervor,  or  sings  with  pathos  and  expression. 
Vivid  dreams,  or  visions  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  oc- 
casionally occur,  and  are  so  firmly  impressed  on  the  me- 
mory, that  they  are  easily  recollected  and  readily  de- 
tailed, (joy.) 

Sauvages  gives  an  instance,  in  which  the  first  part  of 
the  paroxysm  consisted  in  violent  declamation,  gesticu- 
lation, and  loud  smging,  the  girl  being  insensible  to  ex- 
ternal objects;  while,  in  its  termination,  the  fit  had  aU 
the  characters  of  true  catalepsy. 

Dr.  Mason  Good  says  it  is  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  CATALEPSY,  by  the  inflexible  rigidity  of  the  mus- 
cles, while  consciousness  is  for  the  most  part  suspended. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  MEDICAL  OBSERVATIONS:  a  womau  of  fifty  was  daily 
seized,  for  years,  with,  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
a  sound  sleep  supervening,  from  which  nothing  could 
waken  her.  She  remained  so  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
and  then  recovered,  took  her  food,  continued  awake  all 
night,  but  relapsed  again  into  the  cataleptic  state  every 
morning.  But  this  was  an  ordinary  attack,  apparently 
unconnected  with  any  marked  excitement  of  the  intel- 
lectual organs;  and,  according  to  the  following  description 
of  an  enthusiast,  was  rather  cataleptic  than  ecstatic. 

"The  genuine  enthusiast  is  always  possessedof  a  warm 
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imagination,  and  is  generally  or  a  nervous  temperament 
and  delicate  frame;  and  a  long  series  of  elevated  abstrac- 
tion on  religious  subjects,  combined  with  protracted  fast- 
ing, has  ordinarily  been  the  harbinger  of  the  fancied 
aftlatus.  Such  was  the  discipline  by  which  the  lovely 
and  blooming  and  sincerely-devout  St,  Teresa  was  pre- 
pared for  ecstasies  and  visions,  and  led  to  impose  upon 
herself,  and  seriously  to  believe,  in  the  fervor  of  her 
mind,  that  her  body  was  lifted  from  the  earth ;  that  she 
heard  the  voice  of  God,  saw  our  Lord,  with  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  standing  on  her  left  hand;  by  the  first  of  whom, 
the  cross,  wliich  was  at  the  end  of  her  beads,  was  mira- 
culonsly  transformed  into  four  large  gems,  incomparably 
more  precious  than  diamonds,  with  many  other  marvel- 
lous revelations,  which  we  cannot  find  room  to  detail. 
It  should  be  noticed,  also,  that  devils,  which  she  always 
kept  at  a  distance,  by  sprinkling  holy  water,  appeared  to 
lier  as  well  as  blessed  spirits;  and  that  she  was  an  eye- 
witness to  the  joyful  escape,  from  purgatory,  of  the 
purified  souls  of  Father  Peter  of  Alcantara,  Father 
Ivagnez,  and  a  Carmelite  friar."  (mason  good.) 

Cases  of  Ecstasy  have  been  very  numerous  in  the 
East;  the  most  remarkable  and  extraordinary  exempUfi- 
cation  of  which,  is  that  of  mahomet,  who  conceived  the 
daring  but  not  original  idea,  of  rendering  disease  subser- 
vient to  the  dictates  of  ambition.  A  martyr  to  cataleptic 
ecstasy,  and  probably  imbued  with  a  deep  tint  of  supersti- 
tion, he  pretended  to  enjoy,  or  perhaps  persuaded  himscK 
to  believe  that  he  enjoyed,  communication  with  the  Al- 
mighty ;  and  to  stamp  the  delusion  \nth  the  character  of 
truth,  it  is  alleged,  that  he  taught  pigeons  to  peck  peas 
from  his  ears  while  in  the  ecstatic  paro.xysm— an  aciiuirc-d 
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habit,  which  he  represented  as  the  act  of  inspired  mes- 
sengers bearing  important  communications  from  heaven. 
How  he  succeeded,  is  known.  We  have  also  had  ecstatic 
prophets  in  the  West,  of  which,  Sharpe,  Swedenborg, 
Johanna  Southcote,  Irving,  and  Thoms,  are  recent  exam- 
ples, and  need  not  detain  us.  We  must  find  room,  how- 
ever, for  what  Ferriar  details  of  the  famous  kotter,  at 
once  enthusiast,  catalept,  monomane,  and  prophet  of 
Germany,  who  related  his  visions  on  oath,  before  the  ju- 
dicial authorities,  in  1610.  They  had  however  been  seen 
before  this  period.  This  unfortunate  man,  believing  that 
he  was  attended  by  two  angels,  says,  "  On  the  thirteenth 
day  of  September,  both  the  youths  returned  to  me, 
saying, '  Be  not  afraid,  but  observe  the  thing  which  vnll 
be  shewn  to  thee.'  And  I  suddenly  beheld  a  circle  like 
the  sun,  red,  as  it  were  bloody,  in  which  were  black  and 
white  lines,  or  spots,  so  intermingled,  that  sometimes 
there  appeared  greater  number  of  blacks,  sometimes  of 
whites;  and  this  space  (object?)  continued  for  some  space 
of  time.  And  when  they  had  said  to  me, '  Behold  !  at- 
tend! fear  not!  no  evil  will  befal  thee  1'  lo,  there  were  three 
successive  peals  of  thunder,  at  short  intervals,  so  loud  and 
dreadful,  that  I  shuddered  all  over.  But  the  circle  stood 
before  me,  and  the  black  and  white  spots  were  dis- 
united, and  the  circle  appeared  so  near,  that  I  could  have 
touched  it  with  my  hand,  and  it  was  so  beautiful,  that  I 
had  never  in  my  life  seen  anything  more  agreeable,  and 
the  white  spots  were  so  bright  and  pleasant,  that  I  coul& 
not  contain  my  admiration.  But  the  black  spots  were 
carried  away  in  a  cloud  of  darkness,  in  which  I  heard  a 
dismal  outcry,  though  I  could  see  no  one.  Yet  these 
words  of  lamentation  were  audible:— '  Woe  unto  us 
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who  have  committed  ourselves  to  the  black  cloud,  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  circle,  covered  with  blood  of  divine 
Grace,  in  which  the  Grace  of  God,  in  his  well-beloved 
Son,  had  enclosed  us."    (theory  of  apparitions.) 

Dr.  Hibbert  relates  the  following  from  the  meecure 
OAU^ANT  of  the  year  1690,  and  calls  it  "  a  proper  waking 
impression,  and  not  a  dream."  We  are  of  opinion,  if  it 
was  not  a  dream,  it  was  ecstasy,  or  at  least  catalepsy. 
The  ecstatic  relates  his  own.  story: — "I  was  sent  very 
young  to  a  town  at  a  distance  of  seven  leagues  from  my 
native  place,  in  order  that  I  might  be  weaned  from  home, 
and  learn  to  write.  Having  returned  from  thence  at  the 
expiration  of  five  or  six  months,  I  was  directed  to  repair 
to  the  house  of  one  of  my  relatives  where  my  father, 
who  was  newly  returned  from  the  army,  had  arrived, 
sent  for  me.  He  examined  my  specimens  of  writing, 
and,  finding  them  good,  failed  not  to  express  a  suspicion 
of  their  being  my  own.  As  he  was  going  out  therefore, 
one  afternoon,  along  with  the  lady  ot  the  house,  to  pay  a 
visit  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  recommended  me  to  write 
ten  or  twelve  lines,  in  order  to  remove  his  doubts.  Im- 
mediately on  my  father's  departure,  my  duty  prompted 
me  to  go  up  to  the  chamber  that  had  been  allotted  for 
us,  and,  having  searched  for  all  my  writing  materials,  I 
knelt  down  (being  then  a  little  boy)  before  an  arm-chair, 
upon  which  I  placed  mj'  paper  and  ink.  While  engaged 
in  writing,  I  thought  I  heard,  upon  the  staircase,  people 
who  were  carrying  corn  to  granaries  ;  having  therefore 
risen  from  the  place  where  I  was  kneeling,  I  turned  a 
corner  of  the  tapestry,  and  saw  a  little  room  open;  and, 
in  this  room,  my  father  seemed  engaged  in  conversation 
with  the  lady  of  the  house,  being  seated  near  her.    As  I 
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had  seen  both  one  and  the  other  get  into  a  carriage,  and 
set  out  from  the  chateau,  I  was  much  surprised  at  now 
seeing  them  before  me.  Terror  united  itself  to  astonish- 
ment; llet  go  the  tapestry,  and,  leaving  the  chamber, 
quicklj'  descended  the  staii'case.  Upon  meeting  with  the 
housekeeper,  she  remarked  some  alteration  in  my  face, 
and  asked  me  what  was  the  matter?  I  told  her  all  about 
it.  She  honestly  assured  me  I  had  been  dreaming,  and 
that  the  Marchioness  and  my  father  would  not  return  for 
more  than  an  hour.  I  would  fain  have  discredited  her 
assurance,  and  stood  near  the  door  of  the  room,  until,  at 
length,  I  saw  them  arrive."  Having  told  his  father 
what  he  supposed  he  had  seen,  to  undeceive  him,  he  took 
him  up  to  the  granaries  or  garrets  to  which  the  staircase 
led.  "It  was  then  made  known  to  me,  that  these  garrets 
were  not  fit  to  be  the  store-rooms  for  corn, — that  there 
was  actually  none  there,  and  that  there  never  had  been 
any.  Upon  my  return,  as  I  followed  close  to  my  father, 
he  asked  me  to  point  out  the  place  where  I  had  lifted  up 
the  tapestry,  and  seen  the  room  open.  I  searched  for  it 
in  all  directions,  but  in  vain.  I  could  find  no  other  in 
the  four  walls  of  the  chamber,  than  that  wliich  led  to  the 
staircase.  Observe,"  concludes  the  writer,  "  how  strong 
the  impression  of  tliis  dream  was.  I  think  candidly  that 
if  the  vision  had  not  been  falsified  by  all  the  circum- 
stances which  I  have  just  noted,  I  should,  even  at  this 
time,  have  received  it  for  a  truth." 

Few  recent  cases,  however,  have  attracted  so  much 
attention,  or  have  been  so  fortunate  in  an  historian,  as 
those  of  the  estatica  of  Caldero,  and  the  addolorata  of 
Capriana.  The  attention  of  the  Germans — a  laborious  and 
patient  people,  addicted  to  study,  deep  thought,  and  ela- 
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borate  catenation  of  phenomena,  and  favored  by  nature 
witli  an  acuteness  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  andan  exiJity 
of  mind,  wliich,  if  they  have  not  been  wliolly  denied, 
have  been  but  partially  awarded  to  the  other  nations  of 
Europe — was  attracted  to  these  cases,  eight  years  ago,  by 
Gorres,  who,  in  his  work  on  MTsncisM,  first  noticed 
the  existence  of  Maria  Mori,  the  Estatica,  whom  he  visited, 
and  made  mention  of  Domenica  Lazzari,  the  Addolorata, 
whom  he  did  not  visit,  as  being  jwrsons  subject  to  the 
ecstatic  paroxysm.  In  England,  however,  scarcely  any- 
thing was  known  of  them,  till  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in 
1841,  favored  the  public  with  an  interesting  account,  in 
a  pamphlet,  from  which,  by  his  Lordship's  kind  permis- 
sion, we  extract  the  following  particulars :  Maria  Mori, 
the  Estatica,  was  born  in  October,  1812,  of  an  ancient 
and  respectable  family,  possessing  the  means  of  decent 
subsistence  within  their  own  sphere  of  life;  and,  during 
childhood,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
anything  remarkable.  As  she  grew  up,  however,  she 
became  "  intelligent  and  clever,  full  of  the  gentlest  bene- 
volence, especially  to  the  poor,  and  fervent  in  the  exer- 
cise of  prayer,  to  which  she  often  gave  herseh'  up  in  the 
church  of  the  Franciscans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her 
father's  house."  She  was  now  subject  to  attacks  of 
illness,  probably  of  a  nervous  nature,  though  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  who  quotes  from  Gorres,  does  not  say  so. 
Her  mother  being  dead,  the  affairs  of  the  family  fell  im- 
mediately under  her  superintendence,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties  she  acquitted  herself,  we  are 
informed,  with  much  propriety.  Whether  she  was  sub- 
ject to  convxUsions,  to  epilepsy,  or  to  catalepsy,  we  are 
not  informed;  but  in  1832,  when  "she  had  attained  her 
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twentieth  year,  she  evinced  the  first  symptoms  of  ecstasy, 
falUng  into  that  state  each  time  that  she  received  tlie 
Holy  Commimion.  But  it  suddenly  took  a  more  decided 
character  on  tlie  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  of  that  year, 
in  Caldaro,  as  is  thus  related  by  Gorres :  '  As  her  con- 
fessor was  aware  that  she  always,  after  commimion,  re- 
mained six  or  eight  hours,  sometimes  longer,  in  a  state  of 
ecstasy,  he  thought  it  expedient  that  she  should  receive 
it  early,  in  order  to  be  at  rest  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Accordingly,  he  carried  the  blessed  SACRAsrENT  to  her 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  which  she  fell  im- 
mediately into  a  state  of  ecstasy.  Her  confessor  left 
her;  and,  being  much  occupied  that  day  and  the  next 
morning,  he  did  not  return  to  her  till  three  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day,  when  he  found  her 
kneeling  in  the  exact  position  in  which  he  had  left  her 
thirty-six  hours  before.  In  great  surprise,  he  questioned 
the  people  of  the  house,  and  learned  from  them  that  tlie 
ecstasy  had  continued  uninterrupted  during  the  whole  of 
tliis  time.  He  perceived  from  this,  how  deeply  the  ec- 
static state  had  penetrated  her  whole  being,  since  it  was 
already  a  state  of  second  nature  to  her;  and  that,  in  future, 
it  must  be  her  habitual  condition,  unless  he  should  bring 
it  within  lunits,  by  recalUng  her  to  herself:  he  therefore 
undertook  to  regulate  this  state  by  virtue  of  that  holy 
obedience  which  she  had  vowed  upon  entering  the  tliird 
order  of  Saint  Francis. 

"  When  this  singular  prodigy  came  to  be  known," 
writes  Lord  Shrewsbury,  ."  the  interest  wMch  it  excited 
amongst  a  pious  and  religious  people  was  prodigious. 
'All  at  once,'  continues  Gorres,  'and  in  all  du-ections  at 
once,  a  general  impulse  seized  the  people.  They  came  in 
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crowds  to  see  w  ith  their  own  eyes  a  phenomenon,  whidv 
altliough  well  known  from  ancient  legends,  had  long 
ceased  to  be  hoped  for  or  expected  in  these  days.  'Wliole 
parishes,  forming  into  processions,  continued  without  in- 
termission to  arrive  at  Caldaro,  preceded  by  the  banner 
of  the  cross,  and  the  concourse  was  immense.  From  the 
end  of  July  until  the  18th  of  September  in  the  same 
year,  more  than  40,000  persons  came  to  behold  the 
ecstatic.  The  Government,  however,  took  alarm  at  such 
assemblages  of  people,  and  put  a  stop  to  them.  Upon 
which  the  Bishop  of  Trent  went  in  person  to  Caldaro,  and 
instituted  an  inquiry  on  oath  into  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  deception  or  illu- 
sion.' Shortly  afterwards  the  stigmata  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  is  thus  also  related  by  Gorres.  '  So  early 
as  the  autumn  of  the  year  1833,  her  confessor  observed 
accidentally  that  the  part  of  the  hands  where  the  wounds 
afterwards  appeared  began  to  sink  in,  as  if  under  the 
pressure  of  some  external  body,  and  also  that  they  be- 
came painful  and  frequently  attacked  by  cramps.  He 
conjectured  from  these  appearances  that  the  stigmata 
would  eventually  appear,  and  the  result  fulfilled  his  ex- 
pectations. On  the  Purification,  the  2nd  February,  1834, 
he  found  her  holding  a  cloth,  with  wliich  from  time  to 
time  she  wiped  her  hands,  frightened  like  a  child  at  what 
she  there  saw.  Perceiving  blood  upon  the  cloth,  he  asketl 
her  what  it  meant?  She  replied,  that  she  did  not  know 
herself;  that  she  must  have  hurt  herself  so  as  to  draw 
blood.  But,  in  fact,  these  were  the  stigmata,  which 
thenceforward  continued  upon  her  hands,  and  shortly 
afterwards  made  their  appearance  upon  her  feet,  and  to 
these  at  the  same  time,  was  added  the  wound  upon  the 
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heart.  Tlie  manner  in  whicli  her  confessor,  father  Ca- 
pistran,  deals  with  her  is  so  simple,  so  far  from  aiming  at 
the  marvellous,  that  he  did  not  even  inquire  what  had 
passed  within  her  to  give  occasion  to  these  wonderful  ap- 
peai-ances.  They  are  nearly  round,  but  a  little  extended 
lengthwise,  from  three  to  four  lines  in  diameter,  and  are 
permanent  both  in  the  hands  and  the  feet.  Drops  of 
clear  blood  frequently  flow  from  them  on  Thursday  even- 
ings and  Fridays ;  on  other  days  they  may  be  seen  co- 
vered with  a  sort  of  crust  of  dry  blood,  without  the  least 
appearance  of  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  any  vestige  of 
lymph!'" 

The  following  is  the  description  of  this  extraordinary 
being,  as  given  by  Lord  Shrewsbury : — "  We  found  her 
in  her  usual  state  of  ecstasy,  as  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed print,  kneeling  upon  her  bed,  with  her  eyes  uplifted 
and  her  hands  joined  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  as  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  with  her 
head  uncovered,  but  with  very  long,  flowing,  black  hair, 
and  there  was  much  of  elegance  in  her  figure  and  grace  in 
her  attitude.  Our  first  feeling  was  that  of  awe,  at  finding 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  so  favored  a  creature.  When 
this  had  partially  subsided,  we  might  have  mistaken  her 
for  a  waxen  image;  for  it  appeared  impossible  that  any 
bemg  possessed  of  a  soul  could  seem  so  inanimate — could 
remain  so  motionless;  still,  a  closer  inspection  soon  proved 
that  that  soul  was  at  work.  When  in  this  state,  she  nei- 
ther sees  nor  hears;  all  her  senses  are  absorbed  in  the 
object  of  her  contemplation ;  she  is  entranced — but  it  is 
neither  the  trance  of  death,  nor  the  suspension  of  life,  but 
a  sort  of  supernatural  existence— dead,  indeed,  to  this 
world,  but  most  feelingly  alive  to  the  other;  one  might 
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fancy  that  the  spirit  were  dwelling  m  heaven,  wliile  the 
body  (without,  however,  losing  its  consciousness,)  re- 
mained expecting  its  return.  After  contemplating  her  in 
tliis  condition  for  some  minutes,  she  closed  her  eyelids, 
but  ^vithout  any  other,  even  the  slightest,  movement,  and 
certainly  without  the  least  perception  of  our  presence. 
She  might  have  remainedj  in  this  state  and  posture  for 
several  hours,  had  not  her  confessor,  by  a  slight  touch  or 
word,  we  could  not  exactly  say  whicli,  so  quiet  and  im- 
perceptible it  was,  caused  her  to  fall  back  upon  her  pillow, 
which  she  did  with  the  most  perfect  ease;  placing  herself 
in  a  sitting  posture  with  her  legs  extended  under  the  coun- 
terpane, without  the  slightest  effort,  and  without  awaking 
from  her  ecstasy;  remaining  with  her  eyes  shut,  and  her 
hands  joined  as  before  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  her  lips 
motionless,  and  her  soul  transfixed  in  the  same  profound 
meditation.  After  again  contemplating  her  for  a  few 
moments  in  this  new  position,  her  confessor  proposed  to 
us  that  he  should  awaken  her  entirely  from  her  trance. 
We  had  no  sooner  assented,  than  he  addressed  her  in  a 
mild  gentle  tone,  as  did  the  assistant  priest  from  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  which  was  placed  with  its  head  against 
the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  room,  we  standing  close  at 
her  feet;— when,  in  an -instant,  the  most  i>erfect  ani- 
mation was  restored  to  her.  She  let  fall  her  hands,  and 
opened  lier  eyes,  -while  her  countenance  beamed  with  a 
most  heavenly,  benignant  smile,  full  of  gratitude  and  joy, 
looking  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  as  if  it  were 
the  unexpected  meeting  of  friends  whom  she  had  not  seen 
for  years.  She  then  took  the  hand  of  her  confessor,  and 
kissed  it  with  the  most  unaffected  devotion,  and,  turning 
with  equal  kindness  to  the  assistant,  paid  him  the  same 
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mark  of  affectionate  respect.  Her  consciousness  of  our 
^presence  was  merely  signified  by  an  occasional  glance  of 
tlie  eyes,  whicla  otherwise  were  Icept  modestly  cast  down 
upon  her  hands.  These  she  was  continually  covering 
with  the  ruffles  of  her  sleeves,  which  were  wide  and 
ample,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hiding  the  stigmata 
with  which  they  were  marked.  Both  the  confessor  and 
assistant  said  a  few  words  to  her  at  short  intervals,which 
appeared  to  give  her  great  pleasure,  and  to  which  she 
assented  by  an  incUnation  of  the  head,  with  that  same 
placid  benignant  smile  wliich  had  stamped  the  moment 
of  her  awaking  with  an  inexpressible  charm.  *  *  *  it 
was  the  sweetest  scene  we  ever  beheld.  It  was,  however, 
soon  and  abruptly  terminated;  for  one  of  our  party,  hap- 
pening incautiously  to  ask  the  confessor,  in  her  hearing, 
whether  she  were  marked  with  the  stigmata,  she  in- 
stantly changed  countenance,  as  if  she  had  heard  that 
which  would  make  her  sorrowful,  and,  without  any  per- 
ceptible transition,  became  .again  transfixed  in  ecstasy, 
with  her  hands,  as  before,  joined  over  her  breast  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer." 

Her  confessor  afterwards,  by  a  few  woi'ds,  brought  her 
to  herself,  when  she  presented  each  of  Lord  Shrewsbury's 
party  "with  a  small  holy  print;"  and  "it  was  upon  this 
occasion,"  says  his  Lordship,  "that  we  distinctly  observed 
the  stigmata  on  her  hands,  though  marked  only  by  a  red 
spot,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter." 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  Addolorata,  there  are 
two  anecdotes  of  this  Estatica,  wliich  as  they  are  curious 
in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  and  still  further  corro- 
borate the  opinion  of  Lord  Shrewsbury  and  others,  that 
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her  condition  is  that  of  seraphic  ecstasy  and  not  ordinary 
disease,  we  shall  relate.  M.  de  la  Bouillerie,  visiting  her 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  states,  that  in  a  kneeling  attitude, 
in  the  ecstatic  paroxysm,  "he  saw  a  fly  walk  quietly 
across  the  pupil  of  her  eye,  when  wide  open,  without  pro- 
ducing the  slightest  sensation  upon  her,"  and  Prince  Lick- 
iiowsky,  who  saw  her  in  1839,  told  Lord  Shrewsbury^ 
that,  "while  kneeling  in  ecstasy  on  her  bed,  to  his  great 
surprise,  he  observed  her  moving  round  towards  the 
window.  Neither  he,  nor  any  of  those  present,  knew 
what  it  meant  till,  looking  out,  they  saw  the  viaticum 
passing  on  its  way  to  the  sick,  without  bell,  or  chauntlng^ 
or  any  sound  that  could  indicate  its  presence." 

Of  the  truth  of  the  latter  recital  we  have  no  doubt,  as 
similar  facts  have  been  related  of  other  favored  indi- 
viduals, among  whom  are  Ida  von  Lowen,  Coleta,  the  Cis- 
tercian nun  Juliana,  Cassetus,  St.  Francis  Borgio,  and 
some  others. 

Ot  the  Addolorata  of  Capriana,  Lord  Shrewsbury  thus 
speaks: — "Domenica  Lazzari  was  born  at  Capriana  in 
1816.  Her  parents  were  the  proprietors  of  a  mill  and  a 
small  field,  which  afforded  a  sufficient  maintenance  to  a 
family  of  five  children,  of  whom  she  was  the  youngest  and 
the  mother's  favorite,  having  been  born  in  her  fifty-first 
year."  She  seems  to  have  labored  under  religious  ecstasy 
at  a  very  early  age,  and,  as  may  be  conceived,  suffered 
from  general  bad  health;  or,  to  use  the  language  o£  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  "her  sufferings  were  so  great,  that  her 
screams  were  often  heard  to  a  great  distance.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that,  during  one  night,  her 
whole  head  was  encircled  by  small  wounds,  fifty-three  in 
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number,  which  opened  and  bled  profusely  every  Friday. 
Fourteen  days  after  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  she  received 
the  stigmata  in  the  hands  and  feet." 

On  the  21st  of  May,  Lord  Shrewsbury  saw  her.  "  She 
was,  as  usual,  lying  on  her  back  in  bed,  though  compa- 
ratively free  from  suffering.  The  crown  of  thorns  was  as 
regularly  and  as  distinctly  marked  across  her  forehead, 
by  a  number  of  small  punctures,  as  if  they  had  been 
pricked  with,  a  large  pin,  and  the  wounds  appeared  quite 
fresh,  though  no  blood  was  flowing  from  them. 

"Beneath  was  a  regular  interval  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  also  perfectly  free  from  blood,  so  as  to  give  the 
punctures,  which  represented  the  wounds  from  the  crown 
of  thorns  the  most  perfect  possible  degree  of  distinctness. 
Below  this  line,  her  forehead,  eyelids,  nose  and  cheeks, 
were  entirely  covered  with  blood,  leaving  only  the  upper 
lip  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw  free  from  it.  It  had 
flowed  in  the  morning,  and  was  then  dry.  Her  hands 
were  firmly  clasped  over  her  chest,  as  one  in  a  state  of 
considerable  pain;  and  her  whole  frame  was  convulsed 
with  a  short,  quick,  tremulous  motion.  The  blood  was 
still  oozing  perceptibly  from  the  wounds  in  the  back  of 
her  hands,  though  the  blood  and  serum,  which  had  flowed 
from  them,  did  not  extend  above  two,  or  at  most  three 
inches.  Her  fingers  were  so  firmly  clasped,  that  to  judge 
from  appearances,  she  had  not  the  power  to  loose  them ; 
but,  on  the  clergyman,  who  accompanied  us,  asking  her 
to  let  us  see  the  inside  of  her  hands,  she  immediately 
opened  them  from  underneath,  without  unclasping  her 
fingers,  as  a  shell  opens  upon  its  hinges;  so  that  we  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  wounds  and  the  blood  and  serum  quite 
fresh,  and  flowing  down  over  the  wrist.    At  our  request. 
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he  also  asked  the  mother  to  uncover  her  feet,  which  she 
did,  though  with  some  small  reluctance;  when  we  found 
them  in  the  same  condition  as  the  hands,  with,  Jiowever, 
this  singular  and  surprising  difference,  that  instead  of 
taking  its  natural  course,  the  blood  flows  upwards  over 
the  toes,  as  it  would  do  were  she  suspended  on  the  cross. 
We  had  already  heard  of  this  extraordinary  de\'iation 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  were  now  happy  to  liave  an 
opportunity  of  verifying  it  in  person." 

Since  making  the  above  extracts  from  Lord  Shrews- 
bury's really  important  pamphlet,  liis  Lordship  has  pub- 
lished a  second  edition,  to  which  he  has  added  the  very 
surprising  and  wonderful  relation  of  Domenica  Barbagli, 
the  Estatica  of  Monte  Sansavino.  As  this  case  as  well 
as  the  two  preceding,  oppose  phenomena  which  are  inex- 
plicable by  any  of  the  known  laws  of  nature,  it  may  be 
asked  by  the  profession  what  have  they  to  do  in  a  work 
which  pretends  to  treat  only  of  natural  and  not  super- 
natural occurrences  ?  Our  reply  is  simply  this — that  in  the 
first  instance,  from  the  very  insufficient  data  wliich  we 
possessed,  and  looking  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  upon  all 
marvellous  relations,  we  treated  them  merely  as  cases  of 
disease,  and  therefore  inserted  them  under  the  head  of 
Cataleptic  Ecstasy.  But  a  more  careful  examination  of 
the  subject,  obtained  through  Lord  Shrewsburj'  himself  in 
certain  conversations  which  we  had  the  honor  to  hold 
with  his  Lordship,  has  convinced  us  that  we  were  mis- 
taken in  the  opinion  we  had  adopted,  and  that  the  ap- 
pearances which  these  highly  devout  and  pious  persons 
present  can  be  explained  by  no  kno\vnlaw  of  nature,  and 
therefore  in  the  absence  of  the  knowledge  of  any  such  law, 
we  are  bound  to  refer  the  phenomena  to  the  direct  in- 
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fluence  of  that  Great  God  who  made,  sustains,  and  orders 
'all  things.  Should  this  worlc  therefore  reach  a  second 
edition,  the  subject  will  be  treated  separately  at  some 
length,  and  these  extraordinary  cases  classed  with  those 
events  of  a  purely  spiritual  nature  ^rith  which  the  history 
of  our  Holy  Religion,  as  connected  with  the  Catholic  Faith, 
so  much  abounds. 

Lord  Shrewsbury,  after  stating  that  in  the  winter  of 
1841-42  having  heard  of  an  Estatica  near  Arezzo  in 
Tuscany,  he  determined  to  visit  her.  "  W e  found  her  in  a 
considerable-sized  attic,  confined  a  cripple  to  her  bed. 
From  the  spot  on  which  she  lies,  she  looks  through  a 
grating  fixed  in  a  partition  wall,  into  a  small  chapel  fitted 
up  for  her  especial  service.  It  was  half -past  eleven  in  the 
forenoon.  She  was  perfectly  tranquil — which  is  her 
usual  state, — speaking  in  an  exceedingly  low  tone  of  voice, 
as  one  incapable  of  greater  exertion:  for  eating  little  or 
nothing,  a  small  quantity  of  salad  and  a  little  coffee, — 
lier  stomach  rejecting  bread  or  any  thing  solid — she  is  a 
perfect  skeleton.  Indeed  we  were  assured  that  even  this 
small  quantity  was  taken — so  trifling  is  it — not  by  way 
of  sustenance,  but  merely  to  refresh  her  mouth.  Her 
countenance,  which  is  extremely  interesting,  with  very 
sweet,  dehcate,  and  regular  features,  and  fine  soft  dark 
eyes,  is  not,  however,  in  the  same  state  of  emaciation  as 
her  body,  though  withal  very  thin  and  extremely  pale. 
Were  her  eyes  shut,  she  would  be  a  perfect  corpse.  Her 
mind,  as  if  it  had  acquired  strength  from  her  physical 
debility,  is  extremely  vigorous  and  active  ;  and  such  is 
her  reputation  for  piety  and  sense,  that  persons  come 
from  a  great  distance  to  consult  her  upon  nice  and  dif- 
ficult questions,  and  which  she,  a  poor,  simple,  illiterate 
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girl,  with  no  other  instruction  than  her  catechism,  decides 
witli  a  promptitude  and  ability  which  seem  quite  oracular. 
Her  own  natural  diffidence  and  humiUty  prompt  her  to 
decline  so  higli  and  honorable  a  function,  and  she  only 
undertakes  it  in  obedience  to  her  spiritual  director. 

"  Contrary  to  Maria  Mori,  a  tranquil  state  of  wakefulness 
and  of  mental  prayer  is  her  usual  condition,  and  her  ecs- 
tasies are  the  exceptions,  as  they  only  occur  during,  and 
for  a  short  space  of  time  after,  the  mass  which  is  daily 
celebrated  in  her  little  oratory,  and  in  the  afternoon  of 
every  Friday.  Such  is  their  regular  and  unvaried  course,- 
subject  however  to  cease  when  her  health  is  in  a  still  more 
precarious  state,  or  to  be  excited  at  the  desire  of  her  con. 
fessor  when  her  prayers  are  requested  on  very  particular 
occasions :  for  it  is  during  her  state  of  ecstasy  that  she  of- 
fers up  her  supplications  to  the  throne  of  grace,  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  gifts.  When  therefore  tlie  opportunity 
does  not  occur  sufficiently  soon  to  satisfy  some  urgent 
case,  and  her  confessor  sees  occasion  to  require  it,  she  falls, 
at  his  bidding,  into  that  state  of  intimate  communing 
with  her  God  which  is  the  most  propitious  for  the  purpose. 

*  *  :t:  *  »  * 

"  She  is  now  (1842)  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  Her 
father  (who  is  dead)  was  a  journeyman  tailor,  and  her 
brotlier  stiU  follows  the  same  hvunble  craft  As  a  child, 
she  was  remarkable  for  her  docihty,  her  piet}-,  and  the 
assiduity  with  which  she  learned  her  catechism.  About 
sixteen  years  since,  she  had  a  severe  fall  down  st-airs, 
which  so  terrified  and  otherwise  affected  her,  as  to  bring 
on  convulsions;  and  lay  the  foundation  of  her  corporal 
maladies;  and  which  in  their  turn  have  been  the  means 
employed  by  Providence  to  bring  her,  as  far  as  human 
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power  can  judge,  to  her  present  state  of  high  spiritual 
perfection.  Her  illness  so  increased  upon  her,  that  within 
four  or  five  years  she  became  entirely  confined  to  her 
bed.  ****** 

"She  has  been  attended  by  numberless  physicians,  ever 
submissive  to  the  treatment  which  they  thought  proper 
to  prescribe — however  troublesome  or  painful — her  only 
anxiety  being  to  satisfy  her  duty,  and  to  conform  herself 
to  the  will  of  God.  Their  prescriptions  fortunately  nei- 
ther killed  nor  cured,  but  left  her  precisely  where  she 
was,  helpless  and  bed-ridden,  sleeping  Uttle  and  eating 
nothing.  She  is  moved  about  once  a  fortnight  for  the 
purpose  of  arrangmg  her  bed,  and  changing  her  dress :  but 
tlie  difficulty  with  which  this  is  accomplislied  is  sucli, 
that  it  never  fails  to  throw  her  into  a  fainting  fit,  from 
which  she  only  recovers  when  she  is  again  placed  in  her 
bed.  She  is  dressed  in  a  plain,  long,  wliite  calico  wrapper 
tied  round  her  waist,  and  which  sufficiently  indicates 
her  extremely  emaciated  condition.  She  also  wears  a 
plain  white  cap  with  a  neat  muslin  friU.''      *  * 

His  Lordship  having  visited  her  on  the  following  morn- 
ing to  assist  at  mass — "  found  Domenica  precisely  in  the 
same  position  in  which  we  had  seen  her  on  the  previous 
day,  calmly  laying  upon  her  back — covered  vrith  a  weighty 
counterpane — her  head  slightly  raised  upon  her  pillow,  so 
as  to  afford  her  a  sight  of  the  altar  and  of  the  officiating 
priest.  At  the  Offertory  she  suddenly  threw  forward  the 
bedclothes,  and  mstantly  rose  upon  her  knees  with  her 
arms  outstretched,  and  her  eyes  elevated  to  heaven,  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue.  She  who  had  been  bed-ridden  for 
eleven  years,  and  so  perfectly  helpless  that  it  is  with  ex- 
treme difficulty,  as  I  have  just  observed,  she  is  moved  with 
I  2 
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tlie  assistance  of  several  persons,  and  which  invariably 
produces  syncope,  now  sprang  into  the  beautiful  attitude 
in  which  we  then  beheld  her,  with  a  swiftness,  elasticity, 
and  energy,  as  if  a  spring  of  highly-tempered  steel  were 
in  every  joint.  She  remained  in  tliis  position  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  then  slowly  folding  hor  arms  across 
her  breast,  she  gradually  sank  again  upon  her  pillow  with 
surprising  grace  and  dignity,  and  in  a  manner  as  un- 
earthly as  that  in  which  she  had  risen.  Her  mother  then 
covered  her  again  with  the  counterpane,  and  she  again 
became  conscious  of  what  was  passing  around  her. 

*  -Jf  ^  in  i\e 

"  To  prove  how  totally  unconscious  she  was  of  every 
thing  around  her,  and  yet  how  peculiarly  sensible  to  cer- 
tain external  influences — in  how  strange  a  condition  of 
body,  whether  the  natural  effect  of  her  illness,  or  arising 
from  her  singularly  spiritualized  state,  I  vnH  not  venture 
to  determine — the  chaplain  (not  the  archpriest,  who  was 
not  present  on  this  occasion)  desired  me  to  touch  her  hand, 
when  the  sHghtest  pressure  of  my  finger  upon  hers  made 
her  arm  fall  several  inches,  and  put  her  into  a  swinging 
motionfrom  side  toside.  This  movement  was  considerably 
ncreased  by  the  same  person  blowing  at  her  gently  with 
his  breath,  so  exceedingly  aerial  and  unsubstantial  is  her 
frame.    None  of  tliese  influences,  however,  produced  the 
slightest  alteration  in  her  attitude,  or  the  least  impression 
upon  her  senses;  her  eyes  and  countenance  remaining 
iixed  and  immoveable  as  before,  and  her  arms  resting  in 
the  same  position, — only  smnging  with,  and  entirely 
regulated  by,  the  body.   Before  this  motion  had  entirely 
subsided,  he  gently  blew  at  her  in  front,  and  she  then 
Bwng  to  and  fro,  backwards  and  forwards,  showing  how 
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singularly  distinct  was  the  effect  of  so  gentle  a  breatli 
upon  her,  the  impulse  being  given  according  to  the  direc- 
tion from  whence  it  came.  Gradually  the  oscillation 
ceased,  and  she  recovered  her  balance ;  when  she  fell  back 
with  the  same  grace  and  dignity  as  upon  other  occasions' 
regaining  her  position  upon  her  pillow  with  her  arms 
crossed,  and  was  again  covered  with  the  counterpane." 

Those  who  beUeve  in  the  reality  of  the  mesmeric  phe- 
nomena, Nvill  probably  refer  this  last,  and  perhaps  the 
preceding  cases,  to  spontaneous  Mesmerism.  But  how 
will  those  account  for  them,  who  deny  the  truths  of  Mes- 
merism, and  who  consider  that  that  unknown  agent  and 
its  consequences  are  the  effects  of  collusion  and  im- 
posture? 

The  facts  related  in  Lord  Shrewsbury's  pamphlet 
cannot  be  denied.  They  are  attested  by  thousands  ;  and 
if,  as  we  beUeve,  they  are  free  from  the  suspicion  of  im- 
posture, what  solution  can  they  offer,  that  shall  satisfy 
the  inquiring  mind? 

Many  who  will  take  but  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject, 
will  reject  the  whole  narrative  as  unworthy  of  credit,  and 
class  it  among,  what  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  calh 
monkish  legends. -But  it  is  manifest  that  this  is  a  very  un- 
philosophical  mode  of  removing  a  difficulty.  Is  it  net 
possible  to  conceive,  rather,  that  there  may  be  some  occult 
cause,  of  which  we  as  yet  know  nothing  but  from  its 
effects,  which,  in  certain  temperaments,  or  dispositions, 
manifests  itself  in  phenomena  wliich  are  contrary  to  tho 
experience  of  ages,  and  inexplicable  by  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature? 

Before  the  discovery  and  effects  of  steam  were  made 
known,  who  could  have  conceived  the  wonderful  regu- 
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larity,  safety,  and  despatch  of  rail-roads?  Before  the 
beautiful  process  of  Daguerre  was  published,  or  the  all 
but  supernatural  celerity  of  the  calotype  exhibited,  who 
would  have  credited  their  discoverers,  had  they  without 
ocular  demonstration  informed  us,  that  in  the  short  space 
of  a  few  seconds,  a  miniature  could  be  obtained  solely  by 
the  aid  of  light,  of  such  astounding  faithfulness  as  to 
require  even  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  to  perceive  the 
minute  details  of  its  outUne,  and  the  surprising  exactness 
of  its  capillary  representation? 

These  facts  should  make  every  one  pause  when  reading 
of  these  Ecstatics;  while  the  philosopher  ^vill  suspend  his 
judgment,  tUl  he  has  inquired  into  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gations. In  the  mean  time,  we  beg  to  refer  to  Lord 
Shrewsbury's  pamphlet  for  further  information. 
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CHAPTER  rX. 

PHENOMENA  OF  DREAMS. — OPINIONS  OF  GALL,  DEMOCRITUS, 
AND  OTHERS. — GALL's  SYSTEM. — DR.  ABERCBOMBIE  DI- 
VIDES DREAMS  INTO  FOUR  CLASSES. — PROFESSOR  MAAS'S 

DREAM. — Galileo's  dream. — remarkable  case  of 

DREASnNG  IN  AN  OFFICER.  SMELLIE'S  DREAM.  RECOL- 

LECTIVE  DREAMS. — MR.  COMBB'S   CASE.  PREVENTIVE; 

DREAM,  FROM  BLACKWOOd's  MAGAZINE. — CDSTOM  OF 
GIVING  AWAY  PENNY  LOAVES  AT  NEWARK. — CASE  OF 
DOUBLE  DREAMING.  MATHEWS's  DOUBLE  DREAM. — CU- 
RATIVE DREAMS. — MURDER  PREVENTED  BY  A  DREAM.  

EXTRAORDINARY  DREAM   OP    A    LADY. — DREAM  FROM 

GASSENDI. — PREMONITORY  DREAM.  DREAM  OF  FLAMI- 

NIUS.  —  MELANCHOLY  FULFILMENTS  OF  DREAMS  OF  A 
PHYSICIAN,  AND  OF  NASSENUS. — DREAM  OF  MRS.  GREEN- 
WOOD.— CURIOUS  ANECDOTE  OF  THE   GREAT  HARVEY.  

DREAM  FROM  ALEXANDER  AB  ALEXANDRO.  DREAM  OF 

LUDOVICUS    MADIUS.  ST.   AUSTIN'S    ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

DREAM   OF   PRiESTANTIUS. — MAGNENUS'S  EXPLANATION 

OF  DREAMING. — DREAM  FROM  IZAAK  WALTON.  DREAMS 

OF  CHRISTIAN  KING  OF  DENMARK,  ADOLPHUS  EMPEROR 
OF  GERMANY,  LEONARDUS  THURNISSER,  AND  SERAPHINUS 
OBDUCTIUS    STRANCIONICUS,    PREMONITORY    OF  THEIR 

DEATHS. — Parker's  dream  of  the  assassination  of 

THE  duke  of  BUCKINGHAM. — BELL'S  NARRATIVE  OF  A 
DREAM. — LORD  BOSCOMMON's  DREAM. — DREAMING  AND 

INSANITY   NEARLY  ALLIED.  FRANKLIN    BELIEVED  HE 

WAS  ADMONISHED  IN  DREAMS. —  CHARACTER  GIVEN  TO 
DREAMS  BY  THE  EXCITING  CAUSE. 

The  phenomena  of  dreams  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  mankind,  from  tlie  remotest  periods  to  the  present 
hour.  Not  so  their  mystic  expounders.  They  have 
ceased  to  be  patronized  by  princes,  or  to  be  lodged  in 
palaces,  and  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  hovels,  or  dis- 
covered in  cellars;  while  their  patrons  are  the  low  and 
the  illiterate,  the  unfortunate  and  the  weak — those  who 
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fail  in  enterprises  they  have  undertaken  without  due 
consideration,  who  pursue  some  impossible  good  of  wliich 
they  are  solicitous,  or  who,  neither  having  the  patience 
to  await  the  secession,  nor  the  fortitude  to  surmount 
the  evils  of  life,  fly  to  adventitious  sources  for  relief, 
as  men  in  the  agonies  of  submersion,  are  seen  to 
catch  at  the  crest  of  the  wave  which  engulfs  them. 

Until  very  lately,  however— indeed,  we  may  say,  not  till 
Gall  appeared — we  had  no  explanation  whatever  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  produced,  which  could  be 
considered  either  philosophical  or  physiological.  All  was 
dogmatism  and  conjecture,  founded  on  data  which  were 
supposititious,  and  deduced  from  conclusions  which  were 
erroneous.  A  review  of  the  opinions,  of  only  a  very  few 
of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  will  justify  our 
remarks.  Referring  to  the  ancients,  we  find  that  Demo- 
critus  and  Lucretius  accounted  for  them,  by  supposing 
that  the  spectres  or  recriminations  of  corporeal  beings, 
constantly  natant  in  the  atmosphere,  attack  the  soul 
during  the  hours  of  repose,  and  thus  produce  those  inde- 
scribable series  of  associated  or  disconnected  ideas,  cha- 
racteristic of  dreams ;  while  Baxter  believed,  that  certain 
spirits  or  demons  amused  themselves  by  tormenting  us 
in  sleep.  To  account  for  their  phenomena,  Porphyrins 
gave  us  a  good  and  a  bad  demon — the  bad,  inflicting  the 
misfortunes  we  endure;  the  good,  foreshowing  the  evils 
to  come,  to  the  end  that  we  might  avoid  them.  Smellie's 
notion  was  pecuUarlyhis  own: — "To  deny,"  he  says,  "the 
possibility  of  supernatural  suggestions,  either  when  asleep 
or  awake,  would  be  both  presumptuous  and  absurd.  On 
the  contrary,  I  can  conceive  a  superior  being  so  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  human  frame,  so  perfectly 
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skilled  in  the  connexion  and  mutual  dependence  •which 
subsist  between  our  intellect  <and  our  sensitive  organs,  as 
to  be  able  by  titillating,  in  various  modes  and  directions, 
particular  combinations  of  nerves,  or  particular  branches 
of  any  single  nerve,  to  excite  in  the  mind  what  ideas  he 
may  think  proper.  I  can  likewise  conceive  the  possibility 
of  suggesting  any  particular  idea,  or  species  of  ideas,  by 
affecting  the  nerves,  in  the  same  manner  as  these  ideas 
affect  them  when  excited  by  any  other  cause."  Haller 
considered  them  as  symptoms  of  disease,  or  "  a  stimu- 
lating cause,  by  which  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  the  sen- 
sorium  is  inten'upted."  Willich,  who  is  not  so  well 
known,  defined  them  to  be  "  vagaries  of  the  imagination, 
proceeding  in  most  cases  from  external  sensations ;"  and 
Lord  Brougham  is  scarcely  out  of  the  mire  of  school  di- 
vinity when  he  talks  of  "  the  possible  disconnexion  of 
mind  and  matter  in  dreams."  His  Lordship  confounds 
"  function"  with  "  soul,"  and  the  activity  of  the  organs 
of  mind,  with  the  mind  or  intellect  itself.  Thus  the  re- 
sult of  all  the  actions,  which  is  but  a  consequence,  is 
made  an  entity.  Attributing  them  to  Divine  interference, 
Dion  Cassius  says  he  was  commanded  in  a  dream  to 
write  his  history ;  and  Cardan  avows  the  same  ua  his  trea- 
tise, DE  stJBTrLiTATB.  Melanctliou  divided  them  into 
four  kinds — vulgar  dreams,  presaging  dreams,  divine 
dreams,  and  diabolical  dreams;  while  Cardan  calls  them„ 
monitory,  persuasive,  deterring,  and  impelling.  None  of 
these  explanations  enlighten  us  on  their  physiology,  more 
than  oneirocriticisra  did  on  their  interpretation ;  of  which 
mysterious  art,  Duncan  Campbell,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
man,  was,  we  believe,  the  last  celebrated  professor. 

We  have  not  recorded  a  tenth  of  the  opinions  of  an- 
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thors  upon  this  subject,  nor  have  we  alluded  to  the  "  sub- 
reasoning"  faculty,  which  some  supposed  they  had  disco- 
vered was  a  property  of  the  brain  in  sleep;  for  wliat  work 
would  contain  even  a  catalogue  of  the  conjectures,  sur- 
mises, theories,  systems,  and  explanations,  which  every 
ontological  and  theological  writer,  from  Cicero  to  Lord 
Brougham,  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  offer?  Few  wrote 
correctly,  like  Dr.  Parr,  or  thought  justly,  like  Gall;  and 
therefore  we  lose  notliing  by  withholding  their  gratuitous 
and  often  unintelligible  doctrines.  We  have  already  given 
the  theories  of  SpurzheimandCarmichael;  and,  after  quot- 
ing Dr.  Parr's  experience  of  dreaming,  we  shall  give  the 
theory  of  Gall,  on  which  both  the  former  authors  founded 
their  systems.  Parr  says,  —  "In  dreams  we  seem  to 
reason,  to  argue,  to  compose;  and  in  all  these  circumstances 
during  sleep,  we  are  highly  gratified,  and  think  we  excel. 
If,  however,  we  remember  our  dreams,  our  reasonings  we 
find  to  be  weak,  om-  argiunents  we  find  to  be  inconclusive, 
and  our  compositions  trifling  and  absiu-d."  This  is  not, 
however,  invariably  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  at  the  ter- 
mination of  this  chapter.  Gall's  statements  and  rea- 
sonings are  as  follow : — 

"  Almost  all  physiologists  agree,  that,  in  dreaming,  ani- 
mal life  is  partially  active.  They  are  right,  and  yet  they 
deny  the  plurality  of  organs!  But  dreams  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  the  hypothesis  of  this  plurality. 

"When  in  sleep  particular  organs  of  animal  life  become 
active,  the  sentiments  and  ideas  which  depend  upon  them 
must  necessarily  be  awakened;  but,  in  this  case,  the  acti- 
vity is  independent  of  the  will. 

"When  one  organ  only  is  active,  the  dream  is  simple: 
the  object  of  our  love  is  embraced,  harmonious  music  is 
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heard,  we  fight  our  enemies,  accordingly  as  one  organ  or 
anotlier  is  performing  its  functions. 

"  The  more  organs  (that)  are  in  activity  at  once,  the 
more  the  action  of  the  dream  wUl  be  complicated  or  con- 
fused, and  the  more  incongruous  will  these  be.  When 
the  organs  are  fatigued  by  the  waking  state  and  exertion, 
we  usually  do  not  dream  during  the  first  hours  of  sleep, 
at  least,  xmless  the  brain  is  very  irritable.  But,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  organs  become  refreshed,  they  are  more 
disposed  to  enter  into  activity  ;  when  towards  the  ap- 
proach of  rising  we  dream  more  and  with  greater  vivacity. 

"  How  is  it  that  in  a  dream  certain  faculties  occasionally 
display  more  energy  than  in  the  waking  state?  What 
precautions  do  we  not  take  to  meditate  profoundly  on  a 
subject!  We  prevent  all  external  impressions,  we  put 
our  hand  before  our  eyes,  we  shut  ourselves  up,  to  con- 
centrate all  our  attention  on  a  single  point.  The  same 
thing  takes  place  in  certain  dreams.  All  the  vital  energy 
is  concentrated  on  one  organ  or  upon  a  small  number  of 
organs,  while  others  are  in  repose;  so  that  the  energy  of 
the  former  becomes  necessarily  more  energetic.  The  sen- 
timents and  ideas  excited  in  a  dream  are,  in  some  cases, 
completely  disengaged  from  all  external  mixture.  We 
therefore  cannot  be  astonished  if  some,  like  Augustus  La 
Fontaine,  make  admirable  verses  in  their  sleep;  or,  like 
Alexander,  draw  out  the  plan  of  a  battle;  if  others,  like 
Condillac,  solve  difficult  problems;  if,  on  waking  in  the 
morning,  some,  like  Franklin,  fmd  a  work  completed 
which  had  been  projected  on  going  to  bed;  if  in  sleep  the 
true  relations  are  discovered,  which,  in  the  tumult  of  sen- 
timents and  ideas,  had  defied  our  sagacity.'' 

Dreams  occur  only  when  sleep  is  unsound;  for,  as  just 
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remarked  by  Gall,  we  seldom  dream  during  the  first 
hours  of  repose;  and  every  thing  capable  of  interrupting 
tranquillity  of  mind,  or  repose  of  body,  such  as  grief,  sor- 
row, love,  anger,  or  cerebral  exertions,  our  affections,  our 
passions,  crude  anil  undigested  food,  a  hard  and  incon- 
venient bed,  or  pain  in  a  remote  part  of  the  body,  or  the 
bed-clothes  falling  off,  may  produce  dreams.  Those  ideas 
which  have  lately  occupied  our  mind,  or  made  a  lively 
impression  on  the  sensorium,  generally  constitute  the 
principal  subjects  of  a  dream,  and  more  or  less  employ 
our  imagination  when  we  sleep.  Animals  likewise  dream, 
but  seldom;  and  even  men,  living  temperately  and  en- 
joying perfect  health,  dream  little.  Voltaire  has  some 
judicious  observations  on  the  subject,  in  his  phtlo- 
sopmcAJL  DICTIONARY;  but  we  Can  do  no  more  than  allude 
to  them.  His  opinion  of  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  is 
similar  to  that  entertained  at  the  present  day,  and  shows 
how  frequently  great  minds,  by  dint  of  sheer  genius,  will 
arrive  at  correct  conclusions ;  while  duller  men  require 
the  aid  of  the  cautious  and  progressive  sequence  of  the 
inductive  pliilosophy — the  only  sure  and  certain  mode  of 
reacliing  truth,  however — whatever  may  be  the  preten- 
sions or  the  powers  of  genius. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  thinks,  that,  "  in  dreaming,  the  im- 
pressions which  arise  in  the  mind  are  believed  to  have  a 
real  and  present  ejcistence;  and  this  belief  is  not  corrected, 
as  in  the  waking  state,  by  comparing  the  conception  with 
the  things  of  the  external  world;  and  that  the  ideas  or 
images  in  the  mind  follow  one  another,  according  to  asso- 
ciations over  which  we  have  no  control;  we  cannot^  as  in 
the  waking  state,  vary  the  scries,  or  stop  it  at  our  will.'' 
He  considers  the  phenomena  may  be  divided  into  four 
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classes.  First,  those  in  wliich  recent  events  are  mingled 
•with  each  other  in  one  continuous  series,  or  with  old 
events,  by  means  of  some  feeling,  which  had  been  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  allied  to  both,  though  in  other 
respects  entirely  unconnected:  second,  trains  of  images 
brought  up  by  association  with  bodily  sensations :  third, 
dreams  consisting  of  the  revival  of  old  associations,  re- 
spectmg  things  which  had  entirely  passed  out  of  the  mind, 
and  which  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten :  and  fourth, 
those  m  which  a  strong  propensity  of  character,  or  a 
strong  mental  emotion,  is  embodied;  and  this  is  the  state 
of  the  brain  which  has  more  than  any  other  excited  the 
curiosity,  awakened  the  fears,  exercised  the  mgenuity, 
and  still  continues  to  elude  the  inquiry  of  man. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  account  for  a  dream  in  thefol; 
lowing  manner  : — We  hear  of  a  distressing  accident;  we 
have  received  impleasant  news ;  or  we  have  been  con- 
cerned in  some  business  which  gave  rise  to  anxiety :  we 
dream,  and  all  these  incidents  are  combined.    We  our- 
selves suffer  the  accident;  we  are  in  company  with  the 
absent  friend,  or  the  person  with  whom  we  transacted 
business  appears  in  the  scene,     (inquiries  concerning 
THE  XNTELLECTUAL  POWER.)    A  womau,  who  was  in 
the  cUnical  ward  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  talked  a 
great  deal  in  her  sleep,  and  made  mmierous  and  very 
distinct  allusions  to  the  cases  of  other  patients.  These 
did  not  apply  to  any  who  were  in  the  ward  at  the  time ; 
but,  after  some  observation,  they  were  found  to  refer 
correctly  to  the  cases  of  the  individuals  who  were  there 
when  this  woman  was  patient  in  the  ward,  two  years 
before. 

Professor  Maas,  of  Halle,  gives  the  following  accovmt  of  a 
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dream :— "  I  dreamed  once,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Pope  visited 
me.  He  commanded  mo  to  open  my  desk,  and  carefully  ex- 
amined all  the  papers  it  contained.  Wliile  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, a  very  sparkling  diamond  fell  out  of  his  triple  crown 
into  my  desk,  of  wliich,  however,  neither  of  us  took  any 
notice.  As  soon  as  the  Pope  had  withdrawn,  I  retired  to 
bed;  but  was  soon  obliged  to  rise,  on  accoimt  of  a  thick 
smoke,  the  cause  of  which  I  had  yet  to  learn.  Upon 
examination  I  discovered  that  the  diamond  had  set  fire 
to  the  papers  in  my  desk,  and  burned  them  to  ashes." 
He  then  explains  this  curious  dream  in  the  following 
manner: — "  On  the  preceding  evening  I  was  visited  by 
a  friend,  with  whom  I  had  a  lively  conversation  upon 
Joseph  the  Second's  suppression  of  monasteries  and  con- 
vents. With  this  idea,  though  I  did  not  become  conscious 
of  it  in  the  dream,  was  associated  the  -visit  which  the 
Pope  publicly  paid  to  the  Emperor  Joseph,  at  Vienna,  in 
consequence  of  the  measures  taken  against  the  clergy; 
and  >vith  this  again  was  combined,  however  faintly,  the 
repi'esentation  of  the  visit  which  had  been  paid  me  by 
my  friend.  These  two  events  were,  by  the  sub-reasoning 
faculty,  compounded  into  one,  according  to  the  esta- 
blished rule,  that  things  which  agree  in  their  parts  also 
correspond  as  to  the  whole:  hence  the  Pope's  visit  was 
changed  into  a  visit  made  to  me.  The  sub-reasoning 
faculty  tlien,  in  order  to  account  for  this  extraordinary 
visit,  fixed  upon  that  which  was  the  most  important 
object  in  my  room,  namely,  the  desk,  or  rather  the  papers 
it  contained.  That  a  diamond  fell  out  of  the  triple  crown 
was  a  collateral  association,  which  was  owing  merely  to 
the  representation  of  the  desk.  Some  days  before,  when 
opening  the  desk,  I  had  broken  the  glass  of  my  watch 
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which  I  held  in  my  hand,  and  the  fragments  fell  among 
the  papers :  hence  no  further  attention  was  paid  to  the 
diamond,  being  a  representation  of  a  collateral  series  of 
things.  But  afterwards,  the  representation  of  the  spark- 
ling stone  was  again  excited,  and  became  the  prevailing 
idea;  hence  it  determined  the  succeeding  association. 
On  account  of  its  similarity,  it  excited  the  representation 
of  fire,  with  which  it  was  confounded;  hence  arose  fire 
and  smoke.  But,  in  the  event,  the  writings  only  were 
burned,  not  the  desk  itself;  to  which,  being  of  compara- 
tively less  value,  the  attention  was  not  at  all  directed." 

Another  dream,  which  evidently  arose  from  associations 
indulged  in  during  the  day,  is  related  of  Galileo.  At  a 
very  advanced  age,  having  lost  his  sight,  he  was  con- 
ducted through  a  beautiful  plain,  in  one  of  his  daily 
walks,  by  his  pupil  Torricelli;  when,  having  ascertauied 
where  he  was,  he  said,  "  Once  my  eyes  permitted  me  to 
enjoy  the  charms  of  these  fields;  but  now,  since  their 
light  is  extinguished,  these  pleasures  are  lost  to  me  for 
ever.  Heaven  justly  inflicts  the  punishment  wliich  was 
predicted  to  me  many  years  ago.  When  in  prison,  and 
impatiently  languishing  for  liberty,  I  began  to  be  dis- 
contented with  the  ways  of  Providence;  Copernicus  ap- 
peared to  me  in  a  dream;  his  celestial  spirit  conducted  me 
over  luminous  stars,  and,  in  a  threatening  voice,  repre- 
hended me  for  havmg  murmured  against  Him  at  whose 
fiat  all  these  worlds  have  proceeded  from  nothing.  '  A 
time  shall  come,' said  he,  'whenthme  eyes  shall  refuse 
to  assist  thee  in  contemplating  these  wonders.' " 

It  is  impossible  here  not  to  be  touched  with  the  piety 
of  the  man,  while  we  pity  the  credulity  of  the  philosopher. 
That  he  should  dream  of  Copernicus,  who  was  not  only 
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not  always  thinking  of  him,  but  was  suffering  a  long  and 
cruel  incarceration,  for  espousing  his  views,  is  no  more  to 
be  wondered  at,  than  that  a  lover,  who  has  passed  the 
first  hours  of  the  preceding  evening  in  the  company  of 
his  mistress,  should  see  her  in  his  sleep;  and,  with  regard 
to  tlie  prediction  of  cecity,  it  required  no  nocturnal  vi- 
sitor to  acquaint  him,  that  if  he  lived  to  extreme  age  he 
must  become  blind,  like  other  men.  What  we  know  to 
be  unavoidable  we  easily  submit  to ;  and  what  we  Ijelieve 
to  be  possible  we  readily  credit.  The  transmission  of  such 
thoughts,  therefore,  through  the  mind  of  the  imprisoned 
astronomer,  neither  excites  our  surprise,  astonishes  our 
knowledge,  nor  contradicts  our  experience;  and,  condo- 
nation, without  sacrifice  of  justice,  may  be  safely  ex- 
tended to  him  for  not  having  completely  dissipated  the 
darkness  his  adventurous  spirit  explored,  his  compre- 
hensive genius  illumined,  and  his  corporal  sufferings  ex- 
piated, if  they  did  not  remove,  if  it  be  conceded,  that 
when  Europe  was  plunged  in  barbarism,  and  knowledge 
obscured  by  superstition,  he  alone  rent  the  veil  that  con- 
cealed the  altar  of  fact  in  the  fane  of  science,  and  let  in 
the  light  of  truth  upon  the  shrine  of  reason.  Credulitj', 
in  Galileo,  is  therefore  pardonable,  because  it  was  un- 
avoidable. 

In  the  second  case,  where  a  train  of  images  are  raised 
by  association  with  bodily  suffering,  we  generally  find 
that  the  pain  is  more  or  less  present,  but  that  it  is  not 
referred  to  the  real  cause  or  time,  but  to  some  remote 
source  or  distant  period.  Dr.  James  Gregory,  of  Edin- 
burgh, having  applied  a  vessel  of  hot  water  to  liis  feet, 
dreamed  he  was  walking  up  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna. 
Now  he  had  never  visited  that  volcano;  but  in  early  life 
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he  had  been  to  VesTivius,  and,  while  walking  up  the  sum- 
iiiit,  experienced  a  strong  sensation  of  heat  in  tlie  soles 
of  his  feet.    It  is  remarkable,  Dr.  Abercrombie  says,  that 
the  dream  was  not  of  "Vesuvius,  but  of  Etna,  of  which 
•he  had  only  read  Brydon's  description.    It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  latter  impression,  being  more  recent, 
was  more  vivid  in  his  recollection.    At  another  time  he 
dreamed  of  spending  a  winter  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  suf- 
fering much  from  cold.    On  awakening  he  found  the  bed- 
clothes had  fallen  off  him,  and  his  dream  was  accounted 
for  by  his  having  read  a  very  particular  accoimt  of  that 
colony  during  the  winter.    Dr.  Reid  relates  of  himself, 
that  the  dressing  on  a  blister  which  he  had  applied  to 
his  head  becoming  ruffled,  so  as  to  produce  pain,  he 
dreamed  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  savages,  and 
that  they  were  scalping  him.    Our  readers  must  have 
seen  the  following  case  repeatedly  referred  to :  we  quote 
it  from  Dr.  Abercrombie.    He  places  it  in  that  part  of  his 
subject  where,  in  particular  individuals,  dreams  may  be 
produced  by  whispering  in  their  ears  when  they  are 
asleep.   The  subject  of  this  case  was  an  officer  in  the 
expedition  to  Louisburgh,  in  1758,  who  had  this  peculia- 
rity in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  that  his  brother  officers 
in  the  transport  were  in  the  habit  of  amusing  themselves 
at  his  expense.    One  of  these  gentlemen  narrated  the 
facts  to  Dr.  James  Gregory,  who  recorded  them  in  a  MS. 
which  his  son  gave  to  Dr.  Abercrombie.  They  could  pro- 
duce any  kind  of  dream  in  him  by  whispering  in  his  ear, 
particularly  if  this  was  done  by  one  with  whose  voice  he 
was  familiar.    At  one  time,  they  conducted  him  through 
the  whole  process  of  a  quarrel,  wliich  ended  in  a  duel ;  and 
when  the  supposed  parties  met,  a  pistol  being  put  into  his 
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hand,  he  fired  it,  and  was  awakened  by  the  report.  On 
another  occasion  he  fell  asleep  on  the  locker  in  the  cal)in, 
when  he  was  made  to  believe  that  he  had  fallen  over- 
board, and  was  exhorted  to  save  himself  by  swimming. 
He  struck  out  his  arms  as  it  in  this  act,  and  they  then- 
told  him  to  dive  for  his  life,  for  a  shark  was  pursuing 
him.  He  instantly  did  so,  and  with  such  force  as  to 
throw  himself  off  the  locker,  by  which  he  was  severely 
bruised.  After  the  landing  of  the  anny  at  Louisburgh,  he 
■was  found  one  day  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  evidently  an- 
noyed with  the  noise  of  the  cannonade,  at  that  time  briskly 
carried  on.  He  was  then  made  to  beUeve  that  he  was 
engaged  with  tlie  enemy,  at  which  he  expressed  much 
fear,  and  betrayed  a  marked  disposition  to  run  away. 
They  remonstrated  against  tliis  act  of  cowardice,  but  at 
the  same  time  increased  his  alarm,  by  imitating  the  groans 
of  the  womided;  and  when  he  inquired,  as  he  often  did, 
who  was  killed,  they  natned  his  particular  friends.  At 
last,  he  was  told  that  the  man  nest  him  in  the  line  had 
fallen,  when  he  instantly  sprung  from  his  bed,  rushed 
out  of  the  tent,  and  was  only  awakened  from  his  sleep,  and 
relieved  from  his  fears,  by  falling  over  the  tent-ropes. 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  case  w.is.  that 
after  these  experiments  he  had  no  distinct  recollection  of 
his  dreams,  but  only  a  confused  feeling  of  oppression  or 
fatigue;  and  used  to  say  to  his  friends,  that  he  was  sure 
they  had  been  plaj-ing  him  some  tricks. 

In  speaking  of  this  strange  faculty,  Dr.  Elliotson 
remarks,  that  he  has  frequently  amused  himself  by 
whispering  in  the  ears  of  his  sleeping  friends,  and  enjoyed 
the  surprise  which  his  unexpected  commmiications 
seemed  to  excite. 
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Space  and  time,  as  we  have  previously  remarked  in  oUr 
chapter  on  the  Physiology  of  Sleep,  are  nonentities  in 
areams.  In  fact,  they  do  not  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
dreamer.  A  friend  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  dreamed  that  he 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  passed  a  fortnight  in  Ame- 
rica. On  re-embarking  to  retm:n,  he  fell  into  the  sea;  and, 
awakening  with  the  fright,  discovered  that  he  had  not 
been  asleep  ten  minutes. 

Another  person  dreamed  that  he  had  enlisted  for  a 
soldier,  deserted,  was  apprehended,  taken  back,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  led  out  to  execution.  After  preparations, 
usual  on  such  occasions,  a  gim  was  fired,  and  he  awoke 
with  the  report,  and  found  that  the  noise  in  an  adjoining 
room  had  induced  the  dream,  at  the  same  moment  that  it 
awakened  him.  Smellie  has  recorded  a  dream  wliich 
happened  to  him  from  the  same  cause  as  that  which  made 
Dr.  James  Gregory  dream  that  he  was  in  Hudson's  Bay. 
He  saw  a  group  of  winged  angels  descending  from  the  sky, 
and  one,  which  seemed  to  lead  and  command,  held  a  golden 
trumpet  in  his  hand.  When  near  the  earth  he  soimded 
this  trumpet,  and  annoimced  the  last  day,  and  that  the 
quick  and  the  dead  were  to  be  judged.  Astonislunent 
and  anxiety  arrested  the  living.  They  stood  motionless» 
and  looked  aghast.  "  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of 
his  dream."  He  saw  the  dead  rising  in  myriads  around 
him,  and  particularly  remarked  in  the  Grey-friars  Church- 
yard, in  Edmburgh,  that  hundreds  of  both  sexes  pushed 
one  another  out  of  the  same  graves.  The  day  was  cold 
and  gloomy,  and  the  terrified  myriads  who  had  risen  from 
their  graves  stood  shivering  and  awe-stricken.  In  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  scene  again 
changed,  and  he  beheld  an  immense  number  of  leaden 
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pipes  fiUed  with  cold  water,  and  another  trumpet  sounded, 
and  another  angel  proclaimed,  that  the  damned  were  to 
have  their  limbs  immersed  in  leaden  pipes,  instead  of 
being  burned  in  everlasting  flames,  for  ever.  Terrified 
with  the  awful  vision  he  awoke  exceedingly  cold,  and 
found  that  his  body  was  uncovered.  "  Tliis  simple  inci- 
dent," he  says,  "  produced  the  whole  scenery  I  have  repre- 
sented."   (PHIL.  OF  NAT.  HIST.) 

The  same  author  relates  a  case  similar  to  that  of  the 
officer  already  given,  of  one  Mr.  Thomas  Parkinson,  a 
medical  student  of  Edinburgh.  This  young  man  was  ac- 
customed to  talk  and  answer  questions  in  his  sleep,  and 
SmeUie  and  his  friends  diverted  themselves  at  liis  expense, 
in  the  following  manner.  They  knew  that  he  was  in  love 
with  a  young  lady  in  Yorkshire,  and  wliispered  her  name 
repeatedly  in  his  ear.  He  soon  began  to  toss  his  hands, 
and  to  speak  incoherently,  but  gradually  became  more 
calm  and  collected,  while  his  imagination  followed  the  de- 
sired direction.  He  conceived  himself  stationed  under  the 
lady's  window,  and  repeatedly  upbraided  her  for  not  ap- 
X)earing  and  speaking  to  him,  as  she  had  so  often  done  on 
former  occasions.  At  last,  he  became  impatient,  started 
up,  laid  hold  of  books,  shoes,  and  every  thing  he  could 
easily  grasp,  and  thinking  his  mistress  was  asleep,  threw 
them  at  the  wall  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  hoping 
to  awaken  her.  By  what  he  said  they  learned  that  he 
fancied  he  was  in  a  street  where  his  mistress  lived,  trying 
to  rouse  her,  and  after  tiring  himself  with  fruitless  ef- 
forts, he  went  quietly  into  bed  without  waking.  Next 
day  he  was  told  what  had  happened,  when  he  said  he 
had  only  a  faint  recollection  of  having  dreiuned  of  his 
mistress. 
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In  the  tliird  case,  where  dreams  consist  of  the  revival 
-of  old  associations,  respecting  things  which  had  entirely 
passed  from  the  mind,  or  been  apparently  forgotten,  we 
find  a  person  unable  to  recoUect  a  fact,  to  bring  to  me- 
mory the  drawer  where  he  has  placed  a  thing,  or  to 
remember  to  whom  he  has  paid,  or  what  he  has  done 
with,  a  sum  of  money.  In  these  cases  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  sort  of  inductive  faculty — the  sub-reasoning  power 
of  Maas — called  into  action,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
a  greater  number  of  cerebral  organs  excited  to  activity. 
Of  this  description  of  dream  is  that  related  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  the  Notes  of  his  last  edition  of  the  waveelet 
NOVELS;  and  Dr.  Abercrombie  gives  the  following 
instance  as  another  example  : — "  A  gentleman  connected 
with  a  bank  in  Glasgow,  while  employed  in  the  occu- 
pation of  cashier,  was  annoyed  by  a  person  out  of  his 
turn  demanding  the  payment  of  a  check  for  six  poimds. 
Having  paid  him,  but  with  reluctance,  out  of  his  turn,  he 
thought  no  more  of  the  transaction.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  which  was  eight  or  nine  months  after,  a  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  making  the  books  of  the  bank  balance, 
in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  six  pounds.  Several 
days  and  nights  were  wasted  in  vain  endeavours  to  discover 
the  source  of  the  error,  and  the  discomfited  and  chagrined 
cashier  one  night  retired  to  his  bed,  disappointed,  and 
fatigued.  He  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  he  was  at  his  bank, 
and  once  again  the  whole  scene  of  the  annoying  man,  and 
his  six-pound  check,  arose  before  him,  and  on  examina- 
tion it  was  discovered  that  the  sum  paid  to  this  person 
had  been  neglected  to  be  inserted  in  the  book  of  interests, 
and  that  it  exactly  accounted  for  the  error  in  the  balance. 
The  following  the  doctor  thinks  analogous  to  those  cases 
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of  deliriain,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  our  chapter  on 
the  Nervous  System,  in  wliich  attainraentB  long  since 
forgot,  or  events  but  indistinctly  remembered,  are  recol- 
lected, concentrated,  and  related.  A  gentleman  in  his 
youth  was  very  fond  of  the  Greek  language,  in  which  he 
had  made  some  proficiency;  but  being  afterwards  engaged 
in  active  pursuits,  he  neglected  and  soon  ceased  to  be 
able  to  read  it.  Yet  he  often  dreamed  that  he  not  only 
read  Greek  works,  but  that  he  understood  them.  These, 
of  a  similar  nature,  we  give  in  Dr.  Abercrombie's  own 
words : — A  gentleman  of  the  law,  in  Edinburgh,  had  mis- 
laid an  important  paper,  connected  with  the  convej'ance 
of  a  property,  which  was  to  be  settled  on  a  particular  day. 
Most  anxious  search  had  been  made  for  it,  for  many  days ; 
but  the  evening  of  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which  the 
parties  were  to  meet,  for  the  final  settlement,  had  arrived, 
without  the  paper  being  discovered.  The  son  of  the  gentle- 
man then  went  to  bed,  under  much  anxiety  and  disap- 
pointment, and  dreamed,  that  when  the  missing  paper 
was  delivered  to  his  father,  his  table  was  covered  with 
papers  connected  with  the  affairs  of  a  particular  client. 
He  awoke  under  the  impression,  went  immediately  to  a 
box  appropriated  to  the  papers  of  that  client,  and  there 
found  the  paper  they  had  been  in  search  of,  wliich  had 
been  tied  up  by  mistake  in  a  pfvrcel  to  wliich  it  was  no 
way  related.  Another  individual,  connected  with  a  public 
office,  had  mislaid  a  paper  of  such  imixirtance,  that  he 
was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  situation,  if  he  did 
not  produce  it.  After  a  long  but  unsuccessful  search, 
under  intense  anxiety,  he  also  dreamed  of  discovering  the 
paper  in  a  particidar  place,  and  found  it  there  accord- 
ingly.   (iNliUIUlES  O.V  THE  tNTELLKCTUAL  POWERS.) 
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There  is  also  a  remarkable  case  recorded  of  a  man,  who, 
on  the  investigation  of  a  late  murder  committed  in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  voluntarOy  came  forward,  and  swore 
that  he  had  had  a  dream  in  which  was  represented  to 
him  the  spot  where  the  pack  of  the  murdered  man,  a 
pedlai',  was  to  he  found.  On  searching,  it  was  discovered 
very  near  the  spot,  and  the  first  impression  was,  that  he 
liad  murdered  the  man;  but  on  conviction  of  the  real 
murderer,  he  was  acquitted  on  his  confession,  and  the 
manner  in  which  liis  dream  was  explained  seems  satis- 
factory. He  and  the  murderer  had  passed  several  days 
togetlier  subsequent  to  the  murder,  in  a  constant  state  of 
intoxication;  and,  it  is  supposed  during  that  period,  the 
fact  of  the  murder,  and  the  place  where  the  pack  was  hid, 
were  communicated  to  him.  This  is  a  reasonable  and 
sensible  explanation.  It  did  not  suit,  however,  the  views 
of  many  persons,  wlio  looked  upon  it  as  a  direct  inter- 
ference of  Providence,  to  discover  the  murderer;  as  if  it 
would  not  have  been  better  for  Providence  to  have  excited 
this  dreamer  in  the  first  instance  to  prevent  the  murder, 
by  which  the  life  of  an  innocent  man  would  have  been 
spared,  rather  tlian  permitting  the  murder  to  be  perpe- 
trated, merely  that  a  guilty  man  might  be  punished! 

In  the  fourth  case,  where  a  strong  propensity  of  cha- 
racter is  developed,  or  a  strong  mental  emotion  embodied, 
and  by  some  natural  coincidence  is  fulfilled,  we  find 
recorded  many  very  extraordinary  dreams,  which,  we 
confess,  we  are  unable  to  explain,  even  by  the  aid  of  GaU. 
Mr.  Combe  mentions  a  murderer,  who  had  dreamed  of 
committing  murder,  many  years  before  he  perpetrated 
the  act.*    Macnish  relates  a  di-eara  of  liimself,  which  is 

*  This  may  be  explained  on  the  fact  of  the  organ  of 
DESTRUCTIVENESS  being  unusuaUy  developed,  or  unusually 
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certainly  extraordinary,  if  he  really  never  heard  of  or 
suspected  the  ill-health  of  his  relation.  "  I  was  in  the 
county  of  Caithness,"  he  says,  "  when  I  dreamed  that  a 
near  relation  of  my  own,  residing  in  Glasgow,  had  sud- 
denly died;  and  immediately  therefore  awoke  in  a  state 
of  inconceivable  terror,  similar  to  that  produced  by  a 
paroxysm  of  night-mare.  The  same  day,  liappening  to  be 
writing  home,  1  mentioned  the  circumstance  in  a  half- 
jesting,  half- earnest  way.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  afraid 
to  be  serious,  lest  I  should  be  laughed  at,  for  putting  any 
faith  in  dreams.  However,  in  the  interval  between 
writing  and  receiving  an  answer,  I  remained  in  a  state  of 
most  unpleasant  suspense.  I  felt  a  presentiment  that 
something  dreadful  had  happened,  or  would  happen;  and 
although  I  could  not  help  blaming  myself  for  a  childish 
weakness  in  so  feeling,  I  was  unable  to  get  rid  of  the 
painful  idea  which  had  taken  such  rooted  possession  of 
my  mind.  Three  days  after  sending  away  the  letter, 
what  was  my  astonishment,  when  I  received  one,  written 
the  day  subsequent  to  mine,  and  stating  that  the  relative 
of  whom  I  had  dreamed  had  been  struck  by  a  fatal  shock 
of  palsy  the  day  before  —  viz.,  the  very  day  on  the 
morning  of  which  I  had  beheld  the  appearance  in  my 
dream!  My  friends  received  my  letter  two  days  after 
sending  their  own  away,  and  were  naturally  astonished 
at  the  circumstance.  I  may  state,  that  my  relation  was 
in  perfect  health  before  the  fatal  event  took  place.  It 
came  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt,  at  a  period  when  no 
one  could  have  the  slightest  anticipation  of  danger." 

(PHIL.  OF  SLEEP.) 

The  following  case  from  blackwood's  magazine, 
the  nineteenth  volume,  is  curious,  but  is  very  easily 
explained,  by  the  natural  dread  which  all  women  have 
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of  water,  and  from  the  danger  which  frequently  at- 
tends boating  in  the  Frith  of  Forth: — "Being  in  com- 
panj'  the  other  day,  when  the  conversation  tm-ned  on 
dreams,  I  related  one,  which,  as  it  happened  to  my 
own  father,  I  can  answer  for  the  perfect  truth  of  it. 

About  the  year  1731,  my  father,  Mr.  D.  of  K  ,  in  the 

county  of  Cumberland,  came  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  the 
classes,  having  tlie  advantage  of  an  uncle  in  the  regiment 
then  at  the  Castle,  and  remained  under  the  protection  of 
his  uncle  and  aunt.  Major  and  Mrs.  Griffiths,  during  tlie 
winter.  When  spring  arrived,  Mr.  D.  and  three  or  four 
young  gentlemen  from  England,  (liis  intimates,)  made 
parties  to  visit  all  the  neighbouring  places  about  Edin- 
burgh, RosUn,  Arthur's  Seat,  Craig-Millar,  etc.  etc. 
Coming  home  one  evening  from  some  of  those  places,  Mr. 
D.  said,  '  We  have  made  a  party  to  go  a-fishing  to  Ince- 
Keith  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  and  have  bespoke 
our  boat;  we  shall  be  off  at  six.'  No  objection  being  made, 
they  separated  for  the  niglit.  Mrs.  Griffiths  had  not 
been  asleep  long,  till  she  screamed  out,  in  the  most  violent, 
agit.ated  manner,  'The  boat  is  sinking,  save,  oh  save 
themi'  The  Major  awakened  her,  and  said,  '  Were  you 
uneasy  about  the  fishing  party?'  '0,  no,'  said  she,  'I 
had  not  once  thought  of  it!'  She  then  composed  herself, 
and  soon  fell  asleep  again:  in  about  an  hour  she  cried  out 
in  a  dreadful  fright,  '  I  see  the  boat  is  going  down !'  Tlie 
Major  again  awoke  her,  and  she  said,  'It  has  been  owing 
to  the  other  dream  I  had;  for  I  feel  no  uneasmess  about 
it.'  After  some  conversation  they  both  fell  sound  asleep, 
but  no  rest  could  be  obtained  for  her:  in  the  most  extreme 
agony  she  again  screamed,  'They  are  gone;  the  boat  is 
sunk!'  Wlien  the  Major  awakened  her,  she  said,  '  Now.  I 
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cannot  rest;  Mr,  D,  must  not  go,  for  I  feel,  should  he  go, 
I  sliould  be  miserable  till  his  return ;  the  thoughts  of  it 
would  ahnost.kill  me.'  She  instantly  arose,  threw  on  her 
wrapping-go'vra,  went  to  his  bed-side,  (for  his  room  was 
next  their  own,)  and  with  great  difficulty  she  got  his 
promise  to  remain  at  home.  'But  what  am  I  to  say  to 
my  young  friends,  whom  I  was  to  meet  at  Leith  at  six 
o'clock?'  'With  great  truth  you  may  say  your  aunt  is 
ill,  for  I  am  so  at  present;  consider,  you  are  an  only  son, 
under  our  protection,  and  should  any  thing  happen  to 
you,  it  would  be  my  death.'  Mr.  D.  immediately  wrote 
a  note  to  his  friends,  saying  he  was  prevented  from 
joining  them,  and  sent  his  servant  with  it  to  Leith.  The 
morning  came  in  most  beautifully,  and  continued  so  till 
three  o'clock,  when  a  violent  storm  arose,  and  in  an 
instant  the  boat,  and  all  that  were  in  it,  went  to  the 
bottom,  and  wei'e  never  heard  of,  nor  was  any  part  of  it 
ever  seen." 

The  classical  reader  will  here  recollect  the  dream  of 
Hecuba,  and  the  warning  of  Calphumia  ;  but,  in  these 
instances,  the  premonitions  were  useless,  as  Paris  lived  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  Caesar  was 
assassinated  by  his  friends. 

The  custom  of  giving  away  penny  loaves,  annually,  on 
tlic  11th  March,  at  Newark-upon-Trent,  owes  its  origin 
to  Alderman  Clay  having  dreamed,  three  successive 
nights,  that  his  house  would  be  burned  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces.  He  removed,  his  house  was  burned, 
and  he  escaped  the  danger;  but-as  the  town  at  the  time 
the  Alderman  dreamed  that  the  house  would  be  burned 
was  actually  bombarded  by  Cromwell's  army,  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  tliat  a  dream  was  necessary  to  enforce  that 


upon  a  prudent  citizen,  which  common  sense  ought  to 
have  dictated,  namely,  speedy  removal.  But  this  did  not 
occur  to  the  Alderman;  and,  as  Smellie  justly  remarks,  as 
the  notion  that  dreams  are  suggested  by  superior  beings 
is  founded  partly  in  ignorance,  and  partly  in  a  fond  re- 
gard in  which  men  are  apt  to  indulge  for  everything  that 
relates  to  themselves,  shall  we  be  surprised  that  the  Al- 
derman, who  was  probably  a  very  important  personage  in 
his  time,  should  have  believed  that  to  be  a  Divine  inter- 
position, which  was  but  the  natural  conclusion  of  any 
thinking  man? 

However,  the  poor  of  Newark  are  the  gainers,  and  we 
have  therefore  no  right  to  regret  the  Alderman's  igno- 
rance; as,  had  he  been  better  informed,  or  not  so  pious, 
he  might  have  spent  the  principal  from  which  the  annual 
himdred  pounds  is  derived,  and  nobody  been  the  wiser  or 
the  better.  As  it  is,  every  poor  man  in  Newark  is  sure, 
at  least  one  day  in  the  year,  of  having  a  penny  roll  for 
breakfast,  which  is  more  than  the  poor  can  say  for  certain 
of  any  morning  in  most  great  cities. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  little  work  on  prematuhe  inter- 
ment, to  wliich  we  have  frequently  alluded,  relates  the 
following  uncommon  dream: — 

"The  late  Joseph  Wilkins,  a  dissenting  clergyman  of 
Weymouth,  in  Dorsetsliire,  had  the  following  remarkable 
dream,  which  may  be  found  in  a  short  account  of  his  life. 
We  quote  his  own  words:— One  night,  soon  after  I  was 
in  bed,  I  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  I  was  going  to  London. 
I  thought  it  would  not  be  much  out  of  my  w,ay  to  go 
through  Gloucestershire,  and  call  upon  my  friends  there. 
Accordingly,  I  set  out;  but  remember  nothing  that  hap- 
pened by  the  way,  till  I  came  to  my  father's  house,  when 
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1  went  to  the  door,  and  tried  to  open  it,  but  found  it  fast ; 
then  I  went  to  our  back  door,  which  I  opened,  and  went 
in ;  but,  finding  all  tlie  family  were  in  bed,  I  went  across 
the  rooms  only,  and  walked  up  stairs,  entered  the  room 
where  my  father  and  mother  were  in  bed,  and,  a«  I 
passed  by  the  bed  in  which  my  father  lay,  I  found  him 
asleep,  or  thought  he  was  so-,  then  I  went  to  the  other  side, 
and,  asljustturned  thefoot  of  the  bed,Ifound  my  mother 
awake,  to  whom  I  said  these  words,  'Mother,  I  am 
going  a  long  journey,  and  am  come  to  lad  you  good  bye;' 
upon  which  she  answered  me,  in  a  fright,  '  Oh,  dear  son, 
thee  art  dead!'  with  which  I  woke,  and  took  no  notice 
of  it  more  than  a  common  dream,  only  it  appeared  to  me 
very  perfect,  as  sometimes  dreams  wilL  But,  in  a  few 
days  after,  as  soon  as  a  letter  could  reach  me,  I  received 
one  by  the  post  from  my  father;  upon  the  receipt  of 
which  I  was  a  little  surprised,  and  concluded  something 
extraordinary  must  have  happened,  as  it  was  but  a  little 
before  1  had  had  a  letter  from  my  friends,  and  all  were 
well:  but,  upon  opening  it,  I  was  still  more  surprised;  for 
my  father  addressed  me  as  though  I  were  dead,  desiring 
me,  if  alive,  or  whosoever  hands  the  letter  might  fall 
into,  to  write  immediately.  But  if  the  letter  found  me 
living,  they  concluded  I  should  not  live  long,  and  gave  this 
as  a  reason  for  their  fears :  that,  on  such  a  night,  (mmiing 
it,)  after  they  were  in  bed,  my  father  asleep,  and  my  mo- 
ther awake,  she  heard  somebody  try  to  open  the  fore- 
door,  but,  finding  it  fast,  he  went  to  the  biick  door,  which 
he  opened,  and  came  in,  and  went  directly  tlirough  the 
room  up  stairs,  and  she  perfectly  knew  it  to  be  my  step ; 
came  to  her  bedside,  and  spoke  to  iier  these  words — '  Mo- 
ther, I  am  going  .a  long  jouniey,  and  am  come  to  bid  you 
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good  bye-,'  upon  which  she  answered  me,  in  a  fright,  ^  O! 
4ear  son,  thee  art  dead!'  (which  were  the  very  circum- 
stances aad  words  of  my  dream;)  but  she  heard  nothing 
more— she  saw  nothing,  neither  did  I,  in  ray  dream,  for  it 
was  all  dark.  Upon  this,  she  awoke  my  father,  and  told 
him  what  had  past;  but  he  endeavoured  to  appease  her, 
persuading  her  it  was  only  a  dream ;  but  she  insisted  on 
it,  it  was  flo  dream,  for  that  she  was  as  perfectly  awake 
as  ever,  and  harl  not  had  the  least  inclination  to  sleep 
since  she  had  been  in  bed,  (from  wliich,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  it  was  at  the  same  instant  with  my  dream,  though, 
the  distance  between  us  was  about  one  hundred  miles, 
but  of  this  I  cannot  speak  positively.)  This  affair  hap. 
pened  whilst  I  was  at  the  academy  at  Ottery,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  and  I  believe  in  the  year  1754;  and,  at 
this  distance,  every  circumstance  is  very  fresh  in  my 
xnind.  I  have  since  had  freguent  opportunities  of  talking 
over  the  affair  with  my  mother,  and  the  whole  circum- 
stance was  as  fresh  upon  her  mind  as  it  was  upon  mine. 
I  have  often  thought,  that  her  sensation,  as  to  this  matter, 
•was  stronger  than  mine ;  and,  what  some  may  think 
strange,  I  cannot  remember  any  thing  remarkable  hap- 
pened therein;  and  that  this  is  only  a  plain,  simple  nar- 
rative, of  matter  of  fact" 

A  double  dream,  very  similar  to  this,  is  related  by  Mrs. 
Mathews,  in  her  siemoirs  of  her  husband.  Mathews  liad 
gone  late  to  bed,  after  performing  at  the  theatre,  and  was 
•unable  to  sleep.  He  had  no  light,  and  after  tossing  about 
for  some  time,  he  fancied  he  heard  a  rustUng  at  the  bed- 
side, which  induced  him  to  turn  his  head,  when  he  saw 
his  first  wife,  who  was  dead,  standing  by  the  bedside, 
dressed  as  she  was  in  life;  she  smiled  and  bent  forward. 
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M  if  to  take  his  hand,  but  shrinking  from  the  contact, 
he  threw  himself  out  of  bed,  upon  the  floor,  and  waa 
found  by  the  landlord  in  a  fit.  There  was  nothing  Bur- 
prising  Ln  this;  but  at  the  exact  hour,  at  a  remote  dis- 
tance, a  vision  of  the  same  kind  caused  tlie  present  ilrg. 
Mathews  to  be  discovered  precisely  in  the  same  situation. 
She  tells  us — "  The  same  sleepless  effect,  the  same  cause 
of  terror,  had  occasioned  me  to  seize  the  bell-rope,  in 
order  to  summon  the  people  of  the  house,  -which  giving 
way  at  the  moment,  I  fell  with  it  in  my  hand  upon  the 
ground.  My  impressions  of  this  visitation  (as  I  persisted 
it  was)  were  exactly  similar  to  those  of  ilathews's." 

Here  is  a  dream,  however,  of  another  nature.  A  gen- 
tleman was  affected  with  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery,* 
for  the  cure  of  which  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
two  eminent  surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  who  determined  on 
an  operation,  and  fixed  the  day.  About  two  days  before 
the  operation,  his  wife  dreamed  that  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  disease,  which  -would,  therefore,  render  the 
oi)eration  unnecessary.  On  examining  the  tumour  in 
the  morning,  they  were  astonished  to  find  that  it  had 
disappeared,  or,  in  other  words.  Nature  had  effected  a 
spontaneous  cure.  As  a  spontaneous  cure  of  this  species 
of  aneurism  is  very  rare,  tliis  dream  may  be  considered 
very  remarkable. 

Beaumont  records  a  case  from  Debes,  analogous  t«i 
this;  but,  in  our  opinion,  combined  with  somnambulism. 
A  person  named  Jacob  Oluffon  being  then  at  Glow,  in 

♦  The  popliteal  artery  passes  under  the  bend  of  the 
knee,  and  supplies  the  leg  and  foot  with  blood.  Popliteal 
aneurism  is  a  disease  common  to  jiost-boys,  jockeys,  and 
coachmen,  generally  induced  from  the  position  which  they 
occupy  in  riding  and  drivuig. 
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Osteroe,  (one  of  seventeen  small  islands  sabject  to  Den- 
mark,) fell  ill;  and  continued  so  for  a  fortnight  On  the 
fourteenth  day  of  his  sickness,  as  he  lay  asleep,  a  person 
came  to  him  in  shining  clothes,  and  asked  him  where  his 
pain  was?  But  he  did  not  answer  him;  upon  which  the 
nocturnal  visitor  "  stroked  him  with  his  hand  along  his 
breast,  and  round  about,  whereby  he  was  presently 
healed." 

In  the  following  case,  we  find,  contrary  to  those  we 
ha%'e  already  related,  that  a  dream  was  probably  the  cause 
of  prevention  of  a  murder: — A  lady  dreamed  repeatedly 
that  an  aged  female  relative  was  murdered  by  a  black 
servant.  Impressed  with  tliis  horrible  presentiment,  she 
went  to  the  house  of  her  relative,  and  prevailed  on  a  gen- 
tleman to  watch  in  the  adjoining  room  during  the  follow- 
ing night,  when,  singular  to  relate,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  black  servant  was  detected  on-  the 
stairs,  imder  pretence  of  carrying  coals  to  light  his  mis- 
tress's fire.  As  this  could  not  have  been  his  real  pur- 
pose, at  that  hour  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  the  scuttle  was  searched,  and  a  large  knife  foimd 
concealed  imder  the  coals ! 

The  next  we  shall  adduce  is  of  a  mor^  painful  and  mys- 
terious character.  Dr.  Abercrombie  assures  us  "that  its 
accuracy  may  be  reUed  on,  in  aU  its  particulars."  Two 
sisters  had  been  for  some  days  attending  their  brother, 
who  was  suffering  from  common  sore  throat,  severe  and 
protracted,  but  not  considered  dangerous.  At  this  time 
one  of  them  obtained  the  loan  of  a  watch  from  a  friend, 
her  own  being  out  of  repau-.  As  this  watch  was  a  kind 
of  heirloom  in  the  family  of  the  lady  from  whom  it  had 
been  borrowed,  particular  caution  was  given,  lest  it  should 
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meet  with  some  injury.  Both  of  the  sisters  slept  in  a 
room  adjoining  that  of  the  brother's,  and  one  niglit  the 
elder  woke  the  younger  in  extreme  alarm,  and  told  her, 
that  she  had  dreamed,  that  "  Mary's  watch  had  stopiK-d, 
and  that,  when  she  had  told  her  of  it,  she  had  replied, 
Much  worse  than  that  had  happened,  for  Charles's  breath 
has  stopped  also."  To  quiet  her  agitation,  tlie  younger  im- , 
mediately  rose,  proceeded  to  her  brother's  room,  found  him 
asleep,  and  the  watch,  which  had  been  carefully  put  awaj- 
in  a  drawer,  going  correctly.  The  following  night  the  same 
dream  occurred,  accomjjanied  by  the  same  agitation,  and 
was  quieted  in  the  same  manner,  the  brother  being  sound 
asleep,  and  the  watch  going.  In  the  morning,  after  break- 
fast, one  of  these  ladies  having  occasion  to  write  a  note,  pro- 
ceeded to  her  desk,  whUe  the  other  sat  ^vitli  her  brother 
in  the  adjoining  room.  Having  ^mtten  and  folded  the  note, 
she  was  proceeding  to  take  out  the  watch,  which  was  now 
in  the  desk,  to  use  one  of  the  seals  appended  to  it,  when 
she  was  astonished  to  find  it  had  stopped,  and,  at  the  same 
instant,  a  scream  from  her  sister  hurried  her  to  the  bed- 
side of  her  brother,  who  to  her  grief  had  just  breathed  his 
last!  The  disease  was  considered  to  be  progressing  favor- 
ably, when  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  spasm,  and  dietl 
of  suffocation.  The  coincidence  between  the  stoppage  of 
the  watch  and  the  death  of  the  brother,  is  tlie  most  per- 
plexing circumstance  of  this  case;  since  the  mere  stop- 
ping of  the  watch,  or  the  death  of  the  brother,  might  have 
been  explained  on  very  rational  principles.  Or  had  tlie 
watch  stopped  before  or  after  the  death  of  the  brother,  it 
might  have  been  easily  supposed  to  have  been  forgotten 
to  be  wound  up,  or  it  nuglit  have  suffered  some  injury 
from  the  hurry  and  trepidation  incidental  to  anguish  and 
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bereavement;  but  as  the  case  is  related,  it  is  certainly  a 
most  extraordinary,  surprising,  and  mysterious  incident. 
The  cases  last  recorded  rest  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Abercrombie.  The  following  we  add,  on  the  testimony 
of  authors  in  whom  we  have  a  right  to  place  an  equal 
confidence : — 

Gassendi,  in  his  Life  of  Peireskius,  relates  the  following 
dream: — Peireskius,  (Nicolas  Claude  Fabri  de  Peirese,) 
returning  in  the  year  1610  from  Montpelier  to  Nismes, 
in  company  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Rainer,  who 
slept  in  the  same  chamber  with  him  on  the  road,  was 
heard  by  the  latter  muttering  something  unusual  in  his 
sleep,  on  which  he  woke  him,  and  inquired  what  was  the 
matter?  Oh,  replied  Peireskius,  from  what  a  pleasant 
dream  have  you  awakened  me !  I  was  dreaming  that  I 
was  at  Nismes,  and  that  a  goldsmith  offered  me  a  golden 
medal  of  Julius  Caesar  for  four  crowns,  and  I  was  paying 
him  the  money  for  it,  when,  upon  your  awakening  me,  both 
goldsmith  and  medal  vanished.  Thinking  no  more  of 
the  dream,  our  travellers  arrived  at  Nismes,  and  Peires- 
kius, to  amuse  himself,  stroUed  through  the  town  while 
dinner  was  preparing,  and  by  accident  went  into  a  gold- 
smith's shop,  and  inquired  if  he  had  any  rarity  for  sale? 
He  repUed,  that  he  had  a  JuUus  Caesar  of  gold.  He 
then  asked  the  price,  and  was  answered  four  crowns, 
which  he  paid  him,  and  took  the  medal.  Peireskius,  wheii 
telling  the  dream,  used  to  add,  says  Gassendi,  that  "  if 
another  man  had  related  it,  he  would  not  have  believed 
him." 

It  is  related  by  Amyraldus,  that  M.  Calignan,  Chan- 
cellor of  Navarre,  dreamed  three  successive  times  in  one 
night,  at  Berne,  that  a  voice  called  to  him,  and  bid  him 
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leave  the  place,  as  the  plague  would  soon  break  out  in 
that  town.  That,  inconsequence,  he  moved  his  family; 
and  the  end  justified  his  flight,  for  the  plague  broke  out, 
and  killed  a  great  many  persons.  Simlernus  says,  in  his 
MFE  OF  GESNEn,  that  Gesner  dreamed  he  was  bitten  by 
a  serpent  on  a  particular  spot,  when  he  said,  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  would  be  seized  with  a  pestilential  carbuncle,  and 
a  few  days  after,  five  days  before  his  death,  a  carbuncle, 
of  which  he  died,  appeared  upon  liis  left  breast. 

Fracastorius  tells  a  story  of  Marcus  Antonius  Flaminius, 
very  similar  to  one  related  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  of  a  lady 
who  having  sent  her  watch  to  be  mended,  and  not  being 
able  to  get  it  back,  dreamed  that  the  boy,  who  had  been 
sent  with  it  fi'om  the  maker,  had  let  it  fall,  and  broken 
it,  so  that  he  was  afraid  to  return  it  to  her.  He  says, 
that  Flaminius,  being  at  Genoa,  borrowed  a  book  of  a 
friend  to  divert  himself;  which  having  read,  he  laid  on  a 
couch  with  several  other  books,  but  when  the  person  who 
lent  it  applied  for  it,  it  could  not  be  found.  At  night  he 
dremaed  that  a  maid-servant  in  the  house  took  the  book 
from  the  couch,  and  as  she  was  placing  it  on  the  table,  it 
fell  and  broke  one  side  of  the  cover,  upon  which  she  hid 
it,  from  fear,  in  a  certain  place.  Flaminius,  on  rising  in 
the  morning,  went  to  the  place  and  found  the  book,  and 
on  the  maid  being  charged  with  the  accident,  confessed 
it  had  happened  as  Flaminius  had  dreamed.  Cotton 
Mather,  in  his  ecclesiastical  history  of  new  Eng- 
land, relates  the  following  melancholy  fulfilment  of  a 
dream.  He  says,  that  within  a  furlong  of  his  house,  a 
physician  lived,  who  dreamed  for  three  successive  nights 
that  he  was  being  drowned,  and  on  the  third  night  that 
he  was  so  agitated,  that  he  became  covered  with  perspi- 
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ration,  and  left  his  room,  to  tell  his  family  liow  much  he 
had  been  alarmed.  Some  time  after  two  friends  came  to 
liim  and  pressed  him  to  go  on  the  water  with  them.  He  at 
first  refused,  but  despising  his  fears,  he  accompanied  them, 
and  was  drowned  that  night.  Camerarius,  in  his  life  of 
MELA.NCTHON,  says  that  Nessenus,  one  day  after  dinner, 
in  a  gentle  sleep,  dreamed  that  he  was  drowned,  by 
the  boat,  in  whicli  he  generally  diverted  himself  on  the 
water,  striking  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  This  dream  he 
told  to  PhUip  Melancthon,  who  casually  called,  at  the  same 
time  deriding  the  beUef  in  the  premonition  of  di-eams. 
However,  that  same  evening,  going  on  the  water  accord- 
ing to  custom,  the  boat  was  upset,  and  he  was  drowned. 

There  is  a  curious  account  given  by  William  Smythies, 
curate  of  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate,  in  1698,  of  the  disco- 
very of  a  murder,  by  the  dreams  of  one  Mrs.  Greenwood, 
but  the  narrative  is  too  long  for  insertion;  but  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  anecdote  of  the  great  Harvey  is 
worth  repeating.  When  young,  he  set  out  on  his  way  to 
Padua  with  several  friends,  and  arrived  at  Dover,  where 
he  shewed  his  passport  as  the  others  did  to  the  governor; 
but  this  person,  looking  at  him,  said  he  must  not  go,  for 
he  had  orders  to  detain  him  a  prisoner.  The  doctor  de- 
sired to  know  the  nature  of  the  charge  agamst  him,  but 
tills  was  refused,  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his 
fi-iends  depart  withoutjiim.  In  the  meanwhile  a  di-eadful 
storm  arose,  and  the  boat,  with  all  her  passengers,  was 
lost.  The  next  day,  the  governor  told  Harvey,  who  was 
slightly  known  to  him,  that  he  had  a  warning  in  a  dream 
to  prevent  him  from  crossing  over  to  Calais,  (aubret's 

MISCELLANIES.) 

Alexander  ab  Alexandre  tells  us,  that  a  young  man  of 
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whose  education  he  had  care,  and  residing  witli  hira,  had 
a  dream,  in  wliich  lie  saw  liis  mother  aljout  to  be  buried, 
during  whicli  dream  be  was  so  much  agitated  that  he 
caused  him  to  be  awakened,  when  he  related  his  dream. 
Alexander  noted  the  night  and  hour  of  the  dream,  and 
shortly  after,  news  having  arrived  of  the  death  of  the 
young  man's  mothei*,  the  time  was  found  to  correspond 
with  that  of  his  dream,  (gen.  dier.  1.  i.  c.  2.)  Cardan 
relates  a  variety  of  cases.  They  will  bear  extracting,  as 
they  in  no  way  exceed  those  ia^robability  which  Dr. 
Abercrombie  has  recorded.  He  says  that  Joannes  Maria 
Maurosenus,  a  Venetian  senator,  and  his  particular  friend, 
while  governor  in  Dalmatia,  saw  in  a  dream  one  of  his 
brothers,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached  ;  that  the 
brother  embraced  him,  and  bid  him  farewell,  because  he 
was  going  into  the  other  world.  Maurosenus,  having  fol- 
lowed Mm  a  long  way  weeping,  awoke  at  last  in  tears, 
and  experienced  much  anxiety  on  account  of  this  brother, 
who  was  at  Venice.  On  the  third  day  he  received  let- 
ters from  Venice,  signifying  that  liis  brother  Domatus,  of 
whom  he  had  dreamed,  died  on  the  night  and  hour  of 
his  dream,  after  an  attack  of  a  pestilential  fever,  which  car- 
ried him  oft  in  three  days,  (synes.  somn.  1.  iv.  c.  20.)  Further 
on  he  says,  that  a  countryman  of  his,  Ludovicus  !Madius, 
sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  a  soldier,  was  awakened 
by  his  calUng  out  in  his  sleep;  wlien,  asking  what  ailed 
him?  he  said,  he  dreamed  he  had  received  a  severe 
wound  on  his  head,  and  that  he  was  dying.  As  his 
master,  Madius,  was  attached  to  him,  he  bid  him  not  to 
stir  out  of  doors;  but  his  comrades,  anxious  to  pay  a 
"isit  to  the  enemy,  he  forgot  his  dream,  and  accompanied 
hem ;  when,  unfortunat*;ly  for  him,  the  enemy  appearing, 
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liis  comrades  ignobly  fled,  and  he  was  killed,  liis  head 
being  cloven  asunder.  Again,  says  the  same  author,  "  M, 
Antoninus  Taurellus  was  admonished  in  a  dream  whereiji 
he  was  himself  a-drowning,  whereupon  he  resolved  not  to 
go  a-swimming  that  day ;  but  forgetting  his  dream,  and 
returning  to  his  swimming,  he  was  drowned." 

\  double  dream  similar  to  that  related  by  Taylor  of 
Joseph  Wilkins,  the  dissenting  minister,  but,  unlike  that, 
demonstrative  in  effect,  and  not  abortive  in  consequence, 
is  preserved  by  St.  Austin.  "  One  Prsestantius  desired 
the  solution  of  a  doubt  of  a  philosopher,  who  refused  to 
give  it  to  him.  The  night  following  Prsestantius,  being 
awake,  (that  is,  fancying  liimself  awake,  we  suppose,)  saw 
this  philosopher  stand  by,  and  solve  the  doubt,  and  pre- 
sently go  away.  Prsstantius,  meeting  him  the  next  day, 
asked  lum  why,  having  refused  to  solve  the  question  the 
day  before,  he  came  to  him  at  midnight  of  his  own  accord, 
and  solved  it?  To  which  the  philosopher  replied,  I  came 
not  truly,  but  in  my  dream  I  seemed  to  do  this  to  you." 
In  the  EXERCiTATioNS  ON  TOBACCO,  by  Magnenus,  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague  in  1658,  we  have  the  following  ex- 
planation of  such  dreams,  which,  making  allowance  for 
the  quaint  style  in  which  his  ideas  are  clothed,  his  opi- 
nion will  not  be  found  unphilosophical.  He  says,  "  Such 
dreams  as  these  happen,  for  that  the  person  that  dreams, 
representing  to  liimself  such  a  man,  endeavours  to  pro- 
duce a  sense  of  things  not  beneath  the  authority  of  that 
man,  or  the  idea  he  has  of  him.  Hence,  sometimes,  they 
have  such  conceptions,  which  are  owing,  not  to  themselves, 
but  to  the  reputation  of  so  great  a  man.  Wise  Epictetug 
very  well. knew  this,  who  commands,  that  our  mind  be 
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raised  by  some  man  of  great  repute,  which  we  may  pro- 
pose to  ourselves  to  be  imitated,  and  may  hear  and  behold 
him  as  present.  '  Propose  to  yourself,'  says  he,  '  what  So- 
crates, or  Zeno,  would  do  in  such  a  case.'  (enchik.  c.  8.) 
He  adds  beneath:  "  That  sagacioiLS  virtue,  which  excites 
itself  in  man,  freely  discovers  itself  by  an  instinctual  im- 
petus, and  I  have  often  perceived  in  my  sleep  what  ex- 
actly fell  out  the  next  day,  so,  when  I  have  gone  to  sleep 
with  a  fixed  thought  on  a  person  sick,  a  meet  remedy  haa 
been  represented  to  me  in  my  dream,  which,  nicely 
weighed  in  my  judgment  the  next  morning,  I  have 
thought  it  excellent,  and  given  it  with  great  success.  I 
had  read,  the  same  had  happened  to  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  but  doubted  of  its  truth.  But  I  have  found  by 
my  own  experience,  that  a  nature  prone  to  a  business, 
finds  most  compendious  ways  for  it,  which  others  scarce 
ever  attain,  invita  minerva,  as  Ptolemy  says.  Cent.  4." 

The  same  remarks  that  Cabanis  made  on  Frankliu's 
dreams,  will  apply  here  with  the  same  force.  Itlagnenus 
forgot,  or  rather  did  not  know,  that  the  same  internal 
organs,  which  were  in  activity  during  the  day,  had  con- 
tinued the  work  during  the  night,  while  the  external 
senses  were  seeking  that  repose,  which  the  exertions  of 
the  morning  had  rendered  imperative.  Is  it  not  singular, 
that  80  many  men  should  reason  on  the  same  subject  so 
correctly,  yet  refer  the  consequence  to  so  manj'  various 
caases  ?  A  knowledge  of  the  plurality  of  the  organs 
reconciles  all  these  inconsistencies. 

To  come  down  to  our  own  limes,  as  it  were,  and  our  own 
countrymen,  in  the  life  of  sir  henry  wotton,  by  Izaak 
Walton,  we  find  a  dream  related  of  Sir  Henry's  father. 
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Thomas  Wotton : — A  little  before  his  death  he  dreamed 
that  the  University  of  Oxford  was  robbed  by  townsmen 
and  poor  scholars,  and  that  the  number  was  five;  and 
being  that  day  to  write  to  his  son  Henry,  at  Oxford,  he 
thought  it  worth  so  much  pains,  as  by  a  postscript  to  liis 
letter,  to  make  a  slight  enquiry  of  it.  The  letter  was 
written  from  Kent,  and  came  to  his  son's  hands  the  very 
morning  after  the  night  in  which  the  robbery  Avas  com- 
mitted, for  the  dream  was  true,  and  the  circumstances, 
though  not  in  the  exact  time.  And  when  the  city  and 
University  were  both  in  a  perplexed  inquest  of  the 
thieves,  then  did  Sir  Henry  Wotton  shew  his  father's 
letter.  And,  by  it,  such  Ught  was  given  to  tliis  work  of 
darkness,  that  the  five  guilty  persons  were  presently  dis- 
covered and  apprehended,  without  putting  the  University 
to  so  much  trouble  as  the  casting  oc  a  figure.  Walton 
also  says,  that  Thomas  Wotton,  and  his  uncle  Nicholas 
Wotton,  who  was  Dean  of  Canterbury,  both  foresaw  and 
foretold  the  day  of  their  deaths.  And  Beaumont  informs  us, 
that  Selneccerus,  in  his  calendar  of  christian  king  of 
DENMARK,  rclatcs,  that  the  king  foretold  his  death  both 
to  his  Chaplain,  M.  Paulus  Noviomagus,  and  to  D.  Cor- 
nelius, his  physician;  and  Jacobus  Scutellarius,  a  famous 
astronomer  of  Prague,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Eodolphus 
the  Second,  had  a  foreknowledge  of  liis  death  eight  days 
before  it  happened,  and  affirmed  for  certain  he  should  die 
on  the  loth  of  December,  Anno  1589.  Again,  that  famous 
astronomer,  Leonardus  Thurnisser,  certainly  foreknew 
the  day  of  his  death,  made  his  will,  and  commanded  liis 
landlord,  that  he  should  bury  him  by  the  side  of  Albertus 
Magnus,  which  was  done.  He  died  the  9th  of  July,  Anno 
1596. 
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There  is  at  Rome  a  monument,  witli  tke  following 
inscription : — 

TO 

SERAPHINUS  OBDUCTIUS  STRANCIONICUS, 

A  FAMOUS  PHYSICIAN,  A  MOST  INGENIOUS  PROPHET, 
AND  A  MAN  SKILLED  IN  ALL  MANNER  OF  LEARNING, 
WHO,  BEING  SEIZED  WITH  A  VEHEMENT  FEVER, 
FOREKNEW,    AND  MOST  CONSTANTLY  FORETOLD, 
THE  DAY  AND  HOUR  OF  HIS  DEATH, 
THEOPHILUS,  HIS  SON,  ERECTED  THIS  MONUMENT: 
HE  DIED  THE  NINTH  OF  THE  CALENDS  OF  SEPT. 
ANNO  1538, 

HAVING  UVED  FIFTY-FOUR  YEARS,  NINE  MONTHS, 
AND  TWENTY-TWO  DAYS. 

Thesupposedapparitionof  Sir  George  Villiers  to  Parker, 
several  times  in  a  dreara,  desiring  him  to  go  to  his  son,  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  afterwards  stabbed  by  Felton,  and 
warn  liim  of  his  danger,  was,  no  doubt,  an  unusually 
active  condition  of  the  cerebral  organs,  induced  from  con- 
stantly dwelling  on  the  same  subject.  Parker  had  been 
in  his  youth  obligated  to  Buckingham's  father,  and, 
remembering  this,  when  he  heard  the  incessant  male- 
dictions which  were  vented  by  all  classes  of  the  people 
against  him,  naturally  feared  some  misfortune  would  lx?fal 
the  iU-fated  favorite.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
he  should  have  thought  he  saw,  in  his  dream,  what 
occupied,  probably,  three  fourths  of  the  period  of  his 
waking  hours.  Lily's  statement  does  not  differ  materially 
j'roni  Lord  Clarendon's,  and  a  careful  penisal  of  Iwth 
accomits  will  cause  tliis  (iream  to  be  no  longer  treated  as 
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a  mere  fiction,  invented  after  the  assassination  of  thd 
D,uke.  The  respectability  of  the  parties  preclude  such  a 
suspicion,  nor  is  the  story,  after  all,  one  whit  more  extra- 
ordinary than  those  vouched  for  by  Dr.  Abercrombie. 

We  abridge  the  following  from  bell's  narratiat:  pre- 
fixed to  Luther's  table,  printed  in  English,  in  1682,  as  a 
dream  of  a  similar  nature.  Having  informed  us  how  the 
German  copy  was  discovered,  after  it  had  been  concealed 
under  ground  for  fifty  years,  the  edition  being  suppressed 
by  Eodolph  the  Second,  so  that  it  was  death  for  any 
person  to  keep  a  copy,  and  having  related  how  Caspar 
Van  Spar,  a  German  gentleman,  with  whom  he  was 
intimate,  had  discovered  it,  and  transmitted  it  to  England 
to  him,  to  translate  into  Enghsh,  he  proceeds  to  say, 
that  he  frequently  attempted  the  translation,  but  was 
always  prevented  from  proceeding  by  some  unforeseen 
business,  or  imexpected  occurrence,  when  about  six  weeks 
after  receiving  the  copy,  being  in  bed,  and  his  wife  beside 
him  but  asleep,  and  he  awake,  an  old  man  appeared  at 
his  bedside,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  long  beard,  who 
took  him  by  the  ear,  and  said,  "  Sirrah !  will  you  not  take 
time  to  translate  that  book,  which  is  sent  to  you  out  of 
Germany?  I  will  shortly  provide  for  you  both  place  and 
time  to  do  it;"  and  having  uttered  these  words  he  vanished. 
Being  much  alarmed,  a  profuse  perspiration  suffused 
his  skin,  and  the  agitation  awakening  his  wife,  she  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter?  when  he  told  her  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard.  But  '  never  regarding  visions  nor 
dreams,'  he  forgot  the  circumstance.  But  one  Sunday, 
a  fortnight  after,  being  at  his  lodgings  in  King-street, 
Westminster,  and  at  dinner,  two  messengers  from  the 
Council  Board  presented  themselves,  and  produced  iv 
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warrant  to  take  liim  to  the  Gate-house,  Westminster, 
there  to  be  confined  till  further  orders  from  the  I^ords 
of  the  Council.  And  upon  this  warrant,  he  further  in- 
forms us,  he  was  kept  there  a  close  prisoner  for  tea 
years,  five  of  which  he  passed  in  translating  the  Table, 
"having  good  cause  to  be  mindful  of  the  old  man's 
saying — '  I  will  shortly  provide  for  you  both  place  and 
time  to  translate  it.'  " 

Perhaps  the  case  might  have  been  better  arranged 
under  the  head  of  Catalepsy;  but  it  is  doubtful,  though 
lie  says  so  himself,  if  he  was  awake.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  whole  was  a  dream  caused  by  the  con- 
dition of  public  affairs,  in  which,  at  that  time,  he  was 
deeply  implicated — for  he  had  been  sent  into  Germany 
by  James  the  First  in  1626 — conjoined  with  anxiety  lo 
finish  the  translation,  which  he  had  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  Caspar  Van  Spar. 

Beaumont  relates  the  following  case,  which  will  not 
surprise  after  those  we  have  given: — "An  ancient  gen- 
tleman," he  says,  "  now  living  in  London,  has  told  me, 
that  many  years  since  he  had  occasion  to  make  a  journey 
into  the  North,  and  that  being  abed  in  his  inn,  the  first 
night  of  his  joiu-ney,  a  friend  of  his,  dead  not  long  l»efore. 
appeared  to  him  in  his  dream,  and  told  him  he  had  lodged 
one  thousand  pounds  in  the  hands  of  a  person,  whom  he 
named,  (and  who  was  well  known  to  the  gentleman  I 
write  of,)  for  the  use  of  his  daughter;  and  he  desired  him 
that,  upon  his  return  to  London,  he  would  put  the  person 
in  mind  of  it,  and  desire  him  to  take  care  to  pay  the 
money.  The  gentleman,  after  his  return,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity to  wait  on  the  said  person,  and,  after  common  dis- 
courses were  over,  told  him,  that  sucli  o  friend  of  theirs 
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whom  he  named,  lately  dead,  had  commuuicated  a  secret 
to  him,  viz.,  that  he  had  lodged  one  thousand  pomids  in 
his  hands  for  the  use  of  his  daughter,  and  that  as  she  would 
grow  marriageable  in  a  short  time,  he  might  do  well  to 
pay  it.  The  person  freely  owned  the  thing,  and  paid  the 
money  accordmgly,  the  gentleman  from  whom  I  had  this 
relation,  having  known  nothing  of  it  but  in  his  dream. 
And  this  is  remarkable,  that  the  gentleman  who  paid  the 
money  chanced  to  fail  in  about  three  months  after." 

The  story  of  Lord  Lyttleton  is  so  well  known,  that  it 
need  be  only  alluded  to.  That  of  Lord  Roscommon,  related 
by  Aubrey,  is  not  so  general,  and  will  bear  repetition : — 
"  The  Lord  Roscommon,  being  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  at 
Caen, in  Normandy,  one  day  was,  as  it  were,  madly  extrava- 
gant in  playing,  leaping,  getting  over  the  tables,  boai'ds,  etc. 
He  was  wont  to  be  sober  enough.  They  said,  'God  grant 
this  bodes  no  ill-luck  to  him!'  In  the  heat  of  this  extra- 
vagant fit  he  cries  out,  'My  father  is  dead!'  A  fortnight 
after,  news  came  from  Ii-eland  that  his  father  was  dead. 
This  account  I  had  from  Mr,  Knolles,  who  was  his  go- 
vernor, and  then  with  liim — since  Secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Stafford;  and  I  have  heard  his  Lordship's  relations 
confirm  the  same."  This,  strictly  speaking,  was  a  case 
of  catalepsy  or  ecstasy,  but  we  have  inserted  it  here  to 
introduce  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  on  similar 
phenomena.  "  The  present  age,"  says  the  lexicographer,  in 
his  UPE  OF  KoscoMMON,  "  is  Very  little  inchned  to  favor 
any  accounts  of  this  kind,  nor  will  the  name  of  Aubrey 
much  recommend  it  to  credit;  it  ought  not,  however,  to  be 
omitted,  because  better  evidence  of  a  fact  cannot  easily  be 
found  than  is  here  offered ;  and  it  must  be  by  preserving 
such  relations  that  we  may  at  last  judge  how  much  they 
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are  to  be  regarded.  If  we  stay  to  examine  this  account, 
we  shall  see  difficulties  on  Iwth  sides:  here  is  the  relation 
of  a  fact,  given  by  a  man  who  had  no  interest  to  deceive, 
and  who  could  not  be  deceived  himself;  and  here  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  miracle  which  produces  no  effect ;  the 
order  of  nature  is  interrupted,  to  discover,  not  a  future, 
but  only  a  distant  event,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  no 
use  to  him  to  whom  it  is  revealed.  Between  these  diffi- 
culties, what  way  shall  be  found  ?  I  believe  what  Osborne 
says,  of  an  appearance  of  sanctity,  may  be  applied  to  such 
impulses,  or  anticipations  as  this.  '  Do  not  wholly  slight 
them,  because  they  may  be  true;  but  do  not  wholly  trust 
them,  because  they  may  be  false.'  " 

Dr.  Abercrombie  thinks  that  persons  seldom  dream  of 
sounds;  but  we  are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Who  has  not 
dreamed  of  listening  to  beautiful  and  melodious  music? 
— and  whence  the  line  which  has  passed  into  an  adage, 
"of  music  sweet  as  songs  in  lovers'  dreams,"  if  we  seldom 
dream  of  sounds?  Our  experience  contradicts  the 
Doctor's  assertion.  He  also  thinks,  that  we  seldom  dream 
of  events  or  characters  in  ancient  history;  but  adds,  that 
"Dr.  Beattie  indeed  mentions  having  dreamed  of  crossing 
the  Alps  with  Hannibal;  but  such  dreams,  I  think,  are 
very  rare."  In  this  particular  we  dissent  again  from 
him.  We  have  dreamed  of  Julius  Cajsar,  and  once  of 
Mark  Antony;  but  this  may  be  easily  exi)lained,  when 
we  add  that  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Cicsar  was  the  first 
we  ever  read,  and  consequently,  for  years,  it  took  a  firm 
hold  of  both  memory  and  imagination.  Smellie  also 
dreamed  of  seeing  angels ;  and  a  gentleman,  mentioned 
by  the  Doctor  himself,  dreamed  of  the  devil  threatening 
to  biu-n  him;  and  are  not  these  historical  characters? 
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We  suspect  that  Dr.  Abercrombie  wrote  that  part  of  hiV 
very  interesting  work  without  that  mental  revision 
which  so  eminently  distinguishes  other  portions  of  his 
valuable  treatise.  But  this  inattention  is  the  more  to  be 
noticed  in  one  who  justly  stands  so  high  m  the  profes- 
sion; because  even  his  errors  of  opinion  are'  apt  to  be 
adopted  and  cherished.  When  Sir  Eichard  Blackmore 
engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine,  he  inquired  of  Syden- 
ham what  authors  he  should  read?  the  Doctor  jocularly 
repUed,  don  quixote — it  is  a  very  good  book,  I  read 
it  still."  Johnson  very  properly  remarks,  after  repeating 
the  anecdote,  "  the  perverseness  of  mankind  makes  it  often 
mischievous  in  men  of  eminence  to  give  way  to  merri- 
ment; the  idle  and  the  illiterate  will  long  shelter  them- 
selves imder  this  foolish  apophthegm ;"  and  with  the  altera- 
tion of  a  very  few  words,  the  quotation  may  be  made  to 
apply  to  the  eminent  physician,  to  whose  inattention,  or 
carelessness,  we  humbly  allude. 

As  we  must  now  bring  our  labors  on  this  subject  to  a 
close,  a  few  words  on  the  similarity  of  the  phenomena  of 
dreams,  and  the  delusions  of  mania,  wiU  possibly  assist 
our  readers  in  coming  to  a  correct  idea  of  what  we  suppose 
to  be  the  cause  of  dreams,  namely,  an  over-excited  condi- 
tion of  one  or  more  organs  of  the  brain. 

Dreaming  and  insanity  are  nearly  allied;  for  maniacs 
are  inundated  with  a  flow  of  thoughts,  a  superabundance 
of  ideas,  and  a  catenation  of  impressions,  which  invert 
order,  escape  arrangement,  aad  defy  control,  exactly  si- 
milar to  unages  in  dreams.  Their  cerebral  organs  riot  in 
confusion;  they  exhibit  brilliant  and  burning  flashes  of 
wit,  but  they  are  lost  in  the  coruscations  which  follow; 
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they  enjoy  glimpses  of  elevated  genius,  but  the  prospect 
is  soon  obscured;  they  sometimes  reason  acutely,  but 
their  premises  are  unfounded ;  they  talk  and  write  vigor- 
ously, but  their  images  are  imconnected  by  detail;  their 
reasoning  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  their  arguments 
unrestrained  by  any  rule  of  precedent,  mode  of  thought, 
or  law  of  logic.  Is  not  this  the  case  in  dreams?  How, 
then,  can  persons  be  found  who  say,  that  we  reason,  argue, 
think,  and  even  act  in  our  dreams  with  more  judgment 
and  acumen  tlian  in  the  waking  state?  Yet,  this  is  the 
recorded  opinion  of  one  great  man —  nay,  of  the  greatest 
man  of  his  age — henry  lord  brocgham  !  but  if  his 
Lordship's  opinion  cannot  be  admitted,  it  is  at  least  enti- 
tled to  respect. 

Have  we  not  a  similar  instance  of  error  of  judgment  in 
Franklin?  Cabanis  says,  that  he  was  informed  by  him, 
that  he  (Franklin)  had  been  several  times  assisted  in 
dreams  on  the  issue  of  affairs  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged during  the  day.  On  this  Cabanis  remarks,  that 
his  vigorous  mind,  otherwise  free  from  prejudice,  could 
not  quite  secure  him  from  a  superstitious  notion  with  re- 
spect to  these  premonitions.  He  did  not  take  into  consi- 
deration, that  his  profound  prudence  and  rare  sagacity 
still  characterized  the  operations  of  his  brain  during  sleep. 
In  corroboration  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  adduce 
what  is  told  of  Condillac — that  while  writing  his  cours 
d'etitdes,  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  leave  a  chapter  in- 
complete, and  that  on  awakening  he  found  it  on  more  oc- 
casions than  one  finished  in  his  head.  Voltaire  assures 
us,  that,  like  La  Fontaine,  he  many  times  made  verses  in 
hia  sleep,  which  he  remembered  when  awake;  and  Tartini 
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composed  his  vevu'b  sonata  in  a  dream,  in  which  Satan 
appeared,  and  cliallenged  him  to  a  competition  on  his  own 

violin.     (H0MAN  PHYSIOLOGY.) 

Dr.  Mason  Good  tells  us,  that  the  Eev.  William  Jones^ 
of  Nayland,  in  Suffolk,  composed  a  beautiful  ode  of  six 
stanzas  La  his  sleep,  and  set  the  same  to  very  agreeable 
music;  the  impression  of  which  was  so  firmly  fixed  in  his 
memory,  that,  on  rising  in  the  morning,  he  sat  down  and 
copied  from  his  recollection  both  the  music  and  the  poetry. 

Is  it,  then,  to  be  thought  a  miracle — for  what  else  is  Di- 
vine Interposition  in  worldly  affairs? — that  the  organs  of 
thought  of  the  brain  should  pursue  to  demonstration  at 
night  the  problems  (or  objects)  which  occupied  their  at- 
tention during  the  day?  and  that  the  poet  should  make 
verses,  the  philosopher  develop  truths,  and  the  musician 
compose  sonatas?  Should  the  poet  discover  truths,  the 
philosopher  compose  sonatas,  or  the  musician  solve  pro- 
blems— well,  then,  some  surprise  might  be  expressed;  but 
while  these  several  parties  continue  to  dream  of,  and  to 
pursue  at  night,  the  things  they  are  accustomed  to  occupy 
themselves  with  during  the  day,  we  shall  continue  to  be- 
lieve, with  some  exceptions  already  alluded  to,  that  dream- 
ing is  but  the  extension  of  that  activity  of  the  cerebral 
organs,  which  is  characteristic  of  wakefulness. 

Here  we  find  an  example:— Coleridge  says,  that  having 
retired  in  consequence  of  ill  health  to  a  lone  farm-house 
on  the  borders  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  he  fell  asleep  one 
day  when  reading  the  following  passage  from  pdrchas's 
pilgrimage:— "Here  the  Khan  Kubla  commanded  a  pa. 
]ace  to  be  built,  and  a  stately  garden  thereunto;  and  thus 
ten  miles  of  fertile  ground  were  enclosed  with  a  wall." 
He  continued  asleep  for  three  hours,  during  which  time 
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he  composed  two  or  three  hundred  lines,  if,  }ie  says,  "  that 
can  be  called  composition,  in  which  all  tlie  images  rose  up 
before  me  as  things,  with  a  parallel  production  of  the  cor- 
respondent expressions,  without  any  sensation  or  consci- 
ousness of  effort."  On  awaking,  he  wrote  down  the  lines 
as  they  stand  in  the  fragment  alluded  to;  but  being  inter- 
rupted in  his  task,  the  thread  of  his  memory  was  broken, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  poem  disappeared  from  his  mind- 
In  this  case  we  do  not  find  that  the  poet  dreamed  of 
agricultural  implements,  conchological  specimens,  anato- 
mical preparations,  fossil  remains,  or,  in  short,  of  any 
thing  with  which  his  intellectual  faculties  were  not  fami  - 
liar;  and  this,  with  what  we  have  said  before,  is,  a  priori, 
a  fair  argument  in  support  of  the  opinion  we  venture  to 
express. 

Dr.  Darwin  alleges  that  he  knew  a  gentleman  who  wils 
deaf  for  thirty  years,  and  that  in  his  sleep  he  never 
dreamed  of  conversing  with  persons  in  any  other  w.iy 
than  with  his  fingers,  or  in  writing,  which  were  the  usu;d 
modes  of  his  holding  converse  with  his  fellow-men.  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  however,  says  that  Mr.  Bew,  in  the  Man- 
chester MEMOIRS,  (which  we  have  not  seen,)  mentions 
the  case  of  a  blind  gentleman,  who  dreamed  of  the  figim;, 
though  he  could  not  distinguish  the  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man face;  and  Smellie  relates,  that  Dr.  Blacklock,  who 
lost  his  eyesight  at  an  early  period,  had  a  distinct  impres- 
sion of  a  sense  which  he  did  not  possess  when  awake. 
Dr.  Blacklock  described  the  impression  by  saying,  that, 
when  awake,  there  were  three  ways  by  which  he  coulJ 
distinguish  persons — by  hearing  them  speak,  by  feeUiig 
their  head  and  shoulders,  and  by  attending  to  the  sound 
■and  manner  of  their  brcathuig.  But  in  his  dreapis,  he  was 
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sensible  of  a  vivid  impression  of  objects,  in  a  manner  dis- 
tinpt  from  any  of  these  modes.  He  supposed  himself 
united  to  them  by  a  kind  of  distant  contact,  which  was 
effected  by  tlireads  or  strings  passing  from  their 
bodies  to  his  own. 

We  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Bew's  patient  was  born  blind 
or  not,  but  he  might  certainly  dream  of  the  figure  of  a 
human  face,  seeing  he  must  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  its  form,  from  Ms  sense  of  touch,  which  we  know,  from 
frequent  use  in  blind  persons,  is  often  exquisitely  sensible  ; 
without  supposing  that  there  is  any  faculty  in  the  brain 
for  communicating  ideas  to  the  mind  in  sleep,  inde- 
pendent of  impressions  or  images  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses.  Wliile  the  organs  of  vision,  in  Dr. 
Blacklock,  having  once  been  in  activity,  it  is  not  at  all 
extraordinary,  that  in  favorable  circumstances,  they  were 
recalled  again  into  that  condition,  and  the  impression  of 
objects  recollected  and  renewed.  But  this  is  not  the  place 
to  pursue  this  argument,  and  we  are  warned  that  we  have 
already  exceeded  our  limits;  a  very  few  remarks,  therefore, 
will  close  this  chapter,  entreating  our  readers  not  to  take 
our  opinion  upon  trust,  but  to  examine  the  question  them- 
selves. We  quote,  liowever,  in  support  of  what  we  have 
already  advanced,  what  Dr.  Elliotson  writes  on  the 
subject. 

He  says,  "Direction  is  given  to  dreams  by  the  character 
of  the  exciting  cause.  Aristotle  dreamed  that  a  bull  at- 
tacked him,  but  only  struck  his  knee;  on  waking,  a  small 
l)oil  was  there.  Dr.  James  Gregory,  having  appUed  a  Jiot 
bottle  to  his  feet  on  going  to  bed,  dreamed  that  he  was 
walking  up  Etna,  and  finding  the  ground  insufferably  hot. 
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One  with  a  blister  on  bis  head,  dreamed  that  he  was 
being  scalped  by  Indians.  One  in  a  damp  bed,  that  he 
was  being  dragged  through  a  stream.  M.  Girou  de  Buza- 
reingues  directed  the  character  of  his  dreams  at  will;  and 
Dr.  Beattie  mentions  a  man  in  whom  any  kind  of  dream 
could  be  induced,  if  his  friends,  by  gently  addressing  him, 
afforded  the  subiect-matter."  The  author  just  quoted 
informs  us,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  that  he  has 
amused  himself  by  speaking  to  persons  muttering  in  their 
sleep  and  getting  answers  from  them.  Macnish  relates 
the  same  fact  of  himself;  and  we  have  already  seen  that 
Smellie  practised  it. 

We  must  now  conclude  this  chapter,  by  remarking  that 
we  should  extend  it  to  an  unwarrantable  length,  did  we 
quote  but  even  a  very  small  portion  of  the  cases  we  had 
marked  for  insertion.  Ic  is  true,  that  the  subject  is  one 
of  far  greater  importance  than  would  at  first  seem,  (as  it 
embraces  the  ontology  not  only  of  man  but  of  all  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  and  is  iis  yet  involved  in  as  much  obscurity 
as  in  the  darkest  ages,)  and  should  not  be  thus  summarily 
disuiissed;  but  as,  in  pursuance  of  the  following  hint, 
di'opped  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  we  contemplate  expatiating 
upon  the  subject  more  at  length  in  a  separate  work,  this 
abrupt  termination  need  not  be  regretted.  The  Doctor,  con- 
cluding his  short  chapter  on  Dreams  in  his  masterly  work 
on  the  iNTKLLECTUAL  FACULTIES,  tluis  cxprcsscs  him- 
self:— "  The  outline  which  has  been  given  of  dreaming 
may  serve  to  shew  that  the  subject  is  not  only  curious 
but  important.  It  appears  to  be  worthy  of  careful  inve<:- 
tigation;  luid  there  is  nuich  reason  to  bcUeve  that  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  authentic  facts,  carefully  analyseil. 
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would  unfold  priuciples  of  very  great  interest  in  reference 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  mental  powers."  We  hope , 
therefore,  to  supply  the  desideratum  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie. 


I.  2 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DEFINITION    OF    HALLUCINATION. — PRIDE    OF  FAMILY.  

DUELUNG. — LUST  OF  CONQUEST. --CJESAR.— CHARLES  XIL 
 SELF-LOVE. — MONOMANIACS,  IF  CURED  OF  ONE  HAL- 
LUCINATION, ARE  FREQUENTLY  ATTACKED  BY  ANOTHER. 
 CASE  OF  MORBID  SENSIBILITY. — ANECDOTE  OF  A  CLER- 
GYMAN.— CASES  OF  MONOMANIA  :  OF  A  LADY.  OF  THE 

SECOND  DUCHESS  OF  ALBEMARLE,  WHO  BELIEVED  SHE 

WAS  MARRIED  TO  THE  EMPEROR  OF  CHINA.  A  FOOTMAN, 

WHO  FANCIES  HE  IS  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON,  AXD 
THAT  HE  COMMANDED  IN  SPAIN,  AND  AT  WATERLOO. — 
PAINFUL  CASE  OF  A  WIDOW,  FROM  DARWIn's  ZOONO.MIA. 

 THE   EXEMPLARY    LADY  RUSSEL.  —  EROTOMANIA.  — 

CASES  OF  HACKMAN  WHO  SHOT  MISS  RAE,  AND  OF  BLAKES- 

LEY,  WHO  SHOT  HIS  WIFE. — NOSTALGIA.  CALENTURE.  

CASE  FROM  LIND. — THE  SCOTCH. — THE  SWISS. — SUICIDE 
FROM  HALLUCINATION. — SL^CIDE  OF  THE  YOUNGER  BER- 

THOLLET. — DETERMINED  SUICIDE  OF  A  GENTLEMAN.  

SUICIDE  OF  LORD  S  .  CASE  OF  SUICIDE  OF  ONE  OF 

THE  author's   FRIENDS.  ANOTHER  CASE.  PAUPEH- 

TATIS  TIMOR.  THE   CELEBRATED  KIBWAN. — A  MISER 

WHO  SOLD  A  MOUSE  DURING  A  FAMINE  FOR  TWO  HUN- 
DRED PENCE,  AND  FAMISHED  HI3ISELF  WITH  THE  MONEY 
IN  HIS  POCKET.  FEAR  OF  DEATH,  AND  ETERN.\L  PUNISH- 
MENT.— SUICIDE  IN  A  WEST  INDIA   REGIMENT.  AXEC- 

DOTE  OF  THE  COLONEL.  DEATH  GENERALLY  PAINLESS. 

 THE    GREAT    EARL    OF    PETERBOROUGH.  HARMLESS 

HALLUCINATIONS. — DESIRE  OF  BEAUTY  IN  FEM.ALES  PAR- 
DONABLE, WHEN  NOT  CARRIED  TO  EXTREMES. — TASSO's 
HALLUCINATION.— HIS  ATTENDANT  SPIRIT.— BEAUMONT's 
DECLARATION  OF  HIS  BEING  ATTENDED  BY  A  GUARDIAN 
ANGEL.  —  AGRIPPA's  FOUR  SPIRITS. — THE  SEMINA  OF 
PHRENOLOGY.  —  MR.  PERCIVAl's  PAMPHLET.  —  BEAU- 
MONT's  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SPIRITS  HE  SAW. — NICOLAl's 
PHILOSOPHICAL  EXPLANATION  OF  HIS  HAI.LUCIN.VTIOXS. 

 A  SPIRITUAL  ESSENCE  NOT  NECESSARY  TO  ACCOUNT  FOR 

HALLUCINATIONS.           H.U.LUCINATION    THE    REPOSE  OR 

SLEEP  OF  THE  ANTAGONIZING  ORGANS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

What  is  strictly  meant  by  the  word  hallucination,  is 
a  difficulty  of  feeling,  or  appreciating  external  relations 
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with  wliicli  we  are  in '  connexion.  Medical  writers  have 
therefore  called  it  nrsiESTHESiA,  from  the  Greek,  "to 
feel."  In  tliis  sense,  however,  we  do  not  propose  to 
employ  the  word.  Hallucination  we  shall  consider  as  that 
condition  of  the  brain,  when  one  or  more  orgMs  are  ac-. 
tively  excited  without  a  corresponding  activity  in  those 
which  correct  their  inordinate  action,'  as,  for  example, 
when  an  excess  of  self -approbation  gives  birth  to  in6r- 
dinate  vanity;  or  when  the  pride  of  family,  the  superbia 
STEMMATis  of  Darwin,  excites  to  absurd  demaiid  of 
homage  from  equals  or  inferiors;  or  when  sensitiveness  is 
carried  so  far,  that  a  quarrelsome  habit  is  established,- 
and  duelling,  described  by  Sauvages  as  a  disease,  under  the 
name  of  pcnctum  honokis  saliens,  is  the  consequence; 
of  which  we  have  recently  had  a  very  remarkable 
instance;'  or  again,  when  ambition  becomes  the  ruling 
passion;  and  an  insane  love  of  conquest  follows,  reiider- 
ing  the  mind  insensible  to  emotions  of  pity,  and  the 
body  superior  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons;  in  the 
one  case  opposing  Ceesar,  boasting  that  he  had  killed  one 
million  of  his  friends,  and  destroyed  tliree  millions  of  his 
enemies;  and  in  the  other  presenting  Charles  the  Twelfth 
of  Sweden  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  sleeping  on  the  snow  in- 
sensible of  cold.  Darwin  and  Good  give  some  curious 
instances  of  excess  of  the  passions,  to  which  we  have 
alluded;  Among  others,  we  find  that  of  Narcissus 
recorded.  Absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
image  in  the  water,  the  unfortunate  youth  forgot  the  ne- 
cessities of  nature,  and  died  from  the  want  of  sustenance; 
and  another  of  a  handsome  young  man  of  Darwin's  ac- 
quaintance, who  liad  been  bo  much  flattered  by  his 
parents,  that  his  vanity  trenched  on  insanity. 
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In  some  cases,  where  imaginations  are  mistaken  for 
realities,  "if  cured  of  one  source  of  insanity,  they  are 
liable,  in  a  few  months,  to  find  another  source,  in  some 
new,  mistaken,  or  imaginary  idea,  and  to  act  from  this 
new  idea!"   Here,  too,  we  find  that  the  patient  is  liable 
to  conceal  the  cause  of  his  desire,  aversion,  or  uneasiness. 
Many  conceal  their  love,  others  their  hatred,  as  lago,  and 
others  their  diseases,  as  in  the  porter  mentioned  in  our 
chapter  on  Prolonged  Sleep.    The  following,  from  Dr. 
Darwin,  is  not  an  isolated  case : — "  Z.  Z.  called  a  young 
girl,  one  of  his  maid-servants,  into  the  parlour,  and,  with 
cocked  pistols  in  his  hands,  ordered  her  to  strip  naked ; 
he  then  inspected  her  with  some  attention,  and  dismissed 
her  untouched.     Then  he  stripped  two  of  his  male 
servants  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  great  terror  of  the 
neighbourhood.    After  he  was  secured,  he  was  persuaded 
to  tell  Dr.  Darwin  that  he  had  got  the  itch,  and  had  ex- 
amined some  of  his  servants  to  find  out  from  whom  he 
had  received  it ;  though  at  the  same  time  there  was  not  a 
spot  to  be  seen  on  the  liands,  or  other  parts  of  the  body." 
■  Some  hallucinations  have  a  fatal  termination.  The 
following  are  examples: — A  sensible  and  ingenious  young 
lady  thought  she  had  seen  an  angel,  and  that  he  told  her 
that  she  need  not  eat,  though  others  were  mider  the 
necessity  of  doing  so.    After  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
persuade  her  to  take  food,  she  died,  having  starved  her- 
self to  death.     A  weak-minded  man,   a  clergyman, 
drinking  wine  in  company,  swallowed  a  bit  of  a  letter- 
seal;  when  one  of  his  companions,  seemg  him  alanned.  to 
increase  his  terror,  jocularly  cried  out,  "  It  will  seal  up 
your  bowels!"    From  that  instant  he  became  melancholy, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  refused  all  nourisluuent.    On  being 
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pressed  to  give  a  reason  for  this  refusal,  he  replied,  he 
knew  that  nothing  would  go  through  liim.  He  was, 
however,  induced  to  take  a  catliartic,  which  operated 
freely;  nevertheless,  he  could  not  be  eonvmced  but  that 
his  body  was  hermetically  sealed,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  broth,  which  he  was  frightened  into  taking,  he 
refused  to  swallow  anything,  and  died  in  consequence. 

The  following  cases  were  fortunately  not  immediately 
fatal: — A  lady,  about  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age,  fancied 
she  heard  a  voice  say  to  her,  "Repent,  or  you  will  be 
damned!"  From  that  moment  she  became  melancholy, 
and  continued  so  for  two  years,  but  was  at  length  cured : 
— A  farmer's  wife,  going  into  her  chamber,  and  finding 
the  curtains  of  her  bed  drawn,  xmdrew  them,  and  fancied 
she  saw  the  corpse  of  her  sister,  who  was  then  ill  at  a 
distance,  lying  in  it,  and  as  her  sister  died  about  the  same 
time,  she  could  not  be  persuaded  but  that  she  had  seen 
her,  and  became  insane.  In  this  state  she  remained  two 
months,  and  then  recovered: — An  elegant,  beautiful,  and 
accomplished  lady,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  inan-ied 
about  two  months  to  a  polished  and  affluent  young  man , 
it  being  a  love-match  on  both  sides,  suddenly  became 
melancholy,  but  contrived  to  conceal  her  hallucination  so 
carefully  that  she  did  the  honors  of  her  table  with  gi'ace 
and  apparent  ease.  After  much  entreaty,  she  told  her 
medical  attendant,  that  she  thought  marrying  her 
husband  had  made  him  unhappy,  and  that  she  could  not 
efface  this  idea  from  her  mind,  night  or  day.  By  advice 
of  this  physician,  she  travelled,  and  finally  recovered. 

Other  hallucinations  are  of  a  plea.surable  kind.  Donatus 
gives  the  case  of  a  lady  at  Mantua,  says  Mason  Good, 
who  conceived  she  was  married  to  a  king,  and  would 
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kneel  down,  and  affect  to  converse  -with  him,  as  if  he  were 
present  with  his  attendants;  and  if  she  found  by  chance 
a  piece  of  glass  in  the  street,  she  would  hug  it,  as  a  jewel 
sent  from  her  royal  lord  and  husband. 

He  relates  another  case  from  Seneca,  "  of  Senecio,  a 
madman  of  considerable  wealth,  who  thought  himself 
and  everything  about  him  of  great  size;  he  had  a  great 
wife  and  great  horses,  and  could  not  endure  little  things 
of  any  kind;  so  that  he  would  be  served  with  great  pots 
to  drink  out  of;  a  great  hosen,  and  great  shoes  bigger 
than  his  feet.  "  Like  her,"  says  Burton,  "  in  Trallian,  that 
supposed  she  could  shake  all  the  world  with  her  finger, 
and  was  afraid  to  clench  her  hand,  lest  she  should  crush 
the  world  to  pieces,  like  an  apple." 

Edwards  (British  west  indees)  relates  the  following 
of  the  second  Duchess  of  Albemarle.  She  accompanied 
the  Duke  her  husband  to  Jamaica,  and  after  his  death 
returned  to  England  immensely  rich,  and  some  years 
after  fell  into  a  state  of  mental  imbecility,  in  the  progress 
of  wliicli  she  pleased  herself  with  the  notion,  that  the 
Emperor  of  China,  having  heard  of  her  immense  riches, 
was  coming  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her.  .She  even  made 
magnificent  preparations  for  his  reception.  As  she 
was  perfectly  gentle  and  good-humored  in  her  lunacy, 
her  attendants  not  only  encouraged  her  in  her  folly,  but 
contrived  to  turn  it  to  good  account,  by  persuading  a 
needy  peer  (the  first  Duke  of  Montague)  to  j)ersonate  his 
Chinese  Majesty,  and  deceive  her  into  wedlock,  which  he 
actually  did ;  and  with  greater  success  than  honesty,  or.  I 
should  imagine,  even  the  law  would  warrant,  pot  posses- 
sion by  this  means  of  her  wealth,  and  then  confined  her 
as  a  lunatic.    Gibber,  the  comedian,  who  thought  it  a 
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good  jest,  introduced  the  circumstance  on  the  stage,  and' 
it  forms  a  scene  in  his  play  called  tlie  sick  lady  cured.- 
Her  Grace  survived  lier  husband,  the  pretended  Em- 
peror, for  many  years,  and  died  in  1734,  at  tlie  great  age 
of  ninety-eight.  Her  phrenzy,  however,  remained  to  the 
last,'  and  she  was  served  on  her  knee  as  Empress  of 
China,  to  the  day  of  lier  deatli.  •  • 

A  case  somewliat  analogous  we  find  in  Spurzheim. .  I 
saw,  he  says,  in  Dublin,  a  lunatic,  who  fancied  himself 
the  Duke  of  VVeEington.  He  thought  to  liave  commanded 
in  Spain,  and  to  have  gained  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  yet 
at  the  same  time  he  was  a  clever  and  excellent  servant — 
did  his  service  at  table  and  in  the  house  with  great 
propriety.  I  saw  him"  handing  round  at  a  table,  where 
there  was  a  large  party,  everytliing  with  perfect  Order 
and  decency,  so  that  no  guest  could  suspect  his  aberration.- 

A  young  farmer  in  Warwickshire,  finding  his  hedges  - 
broken,  and  the  sticks  carried  away  during  a  very  frosty 
season,  determined  to  watch  for  the  tliief .    He  concealed  • 
liimself  under  a  haystack,  the  weather  being  very  cold,= 
when  an  old  woman  approached,  and  began  to  puU  up  the 
hedge.   He  waited  until  she  had  tied  np  her  bundle  of 
sticks,  and  was  carrying  them  away,  when,  springing  from 
his  concealment,  he  seized  and  threatened  her  with  all  the 
terrors  of  the  law.    After  some  struggling  she  freed  her- 
self from  his  grasp,  and  kneeling  on  the  faggot,  and  in  the 
bright  moonshine  stretching  her  withered  arms  to  heaven, 
addressed  him,  already  shivering  with  cold,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: — "Heaven  grant  that  thou  never  mayst 
know  again  the  blessing  to  be  warm !"    He  complained ' 
of  cold  all  the  next  day,  and  wore  an  upper-eoat,  and  in  a- 
few  days  another.    In  a  fortnight  he  took  to  his  bed, 
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saying  nothing  would  make  him  warm,  covered  himself 
with  very  many  blankets,  and  placed  a  sieve  over  his 
face;  and  from  this  single  hallucination,  for  fear  of  the 
cold  air,  he  kept  his  bed  upwards  of  twenty  years,  when 
he  died! 

Before  the  present  enlarged  views  of  pathology  were 
entertained,  violent  remedies  were  resorted  to  for  the  cure 
of  such  affections;  circular  swings,  stripes,  hard  labour, 
and  large  doses  of  opium.  Dr.  Brandreth  gave  four 
hundred  drops  of  laudanum  to  a  maniacal  patient  at  one 
dose,  and  our  name-sake,  Dr.  Binns,  on  one  occasion  gave 
forty  grains  of  crude  opium,  and  twenty  grains  four  hours 
afterwards,  and  it  would  seem  with  good  effect! 

This  condition  of  the  brain  may,  however,  be  altered, 
sometimes,  by  proper  attention,  even  during  the  pa- 
roxysm. A  young  lady  subject  to  cataleptic  attacks, 
once  remarked  to  Darwin  during  the  fit,  "  My  head  is 
fallen  off.  See!  it  is  rolled  to  that  corner  of  the  room, 
and  the  little  black  dog  is  nibbling  the  nose  off."  He 
immediately  walked  to  the  place,  at  which  she  looked, 
and  returning,  and  assuring  her  that  her  nose  was  un- 
hurt, she  became  pacified.  Smollett  gives  a  ludicrous 
account  of  this  affection  in  Roderick  RijfDosf;  but  the 
taste  which  directed  the  choice  of  disease  as  a  subject  of 
merriment,  is  questionable,  if  not  vicious. 

A  case  very  similar  to  this  happened  to  a  friend  of 
ours,  while  we  were  both  at  college.  Five  or  six  of  ns, 
returning  from  Dr.  Hope's  Lecture  in  the  University  ot 
Edinburgh,  having  nothing  to  do,  or,  what  is  more  likely 
being  idly  inclined,  repaired  to  our  lodgings.  In  the  next 
apartment  was  a  gentleman,  wlio  was  passionately  fond 
of  gymnastic  exercises  in  every  form,  from  single  stick  to 
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rope-climbing,  for  Professor  Clias  liadthen  lately  inoculated 
the  youth  of  Great  Britain  with  a  desire  to  emulate  his 
athletic  feats,  and  from  him,  among  other  instruments  for 
killing  time,  as  foils  and  boxing-gloves,  a  pair  of  dumb- 
bells were  procured.  The  friend  to  whom  we  have 
.alluded,  having  used  them  violently  for  some  minutes, 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "Oh!  I  have  broken  a  blood-vessel,'-' 
and  laid  them  on  the  sofa,  becoming  ghastly  pale,  and  de- 
claring he  had  ruptured  theleft  subclavian  artery.  A  very 
trifling  examination  satisfied  us  that  such  was  not  the 
case;  but  we  could  not  convince  him  to  the  contrary,  and 
he  lay  on  the  sofa  nearly  speechless,  or  rather  afraid  to 
speak,  lest  speaking  should  produce  instant  death.  All 
our  attempts  to  rouse  him  being  abortive,  some  one  jo- 
cularly proposed  to  bury  him,  and  deliver  a  funeral 
eulogium  over  the  grave.  This  was  no  sooner  proposed, 
than  it  was  carried  into  effect.  One  powdered  his  head 
with  flour,  and  put  on  a  night-shirt  for  a  cassock ;  an- 
other carried  the  dumb-bells  ^  on  a  pillow;  a  third  his 
walking-stick;  a  fourth  his  hat  and  gloves;  and  as  there 
were  plenty  of  idlers  in  the  "  flat,"  the  funeral  procession 
was  soon  swollen  to  twelve  or  fifteen  mourners.  A  copy 
of  Sennertus'  de  vulneribus  happening  to  lie  open  oa 
the  table,  at  the  Section  "  De  Vulneribus  Capitis,"  a 
passage  or  two  was  read;  the  last  words  of  each  senteuce 
being  caught  up,  and  repeated  by  all  present.  The  va- 
rious articles  were  then  deposited  in  the  supposed  grave, 
and  imaginary  earth  being  thrown  upon  it,  the  funeral 
oration  was  delivered,  in  which,  we  blush  to  add,  we 
played  a  conspicuous  part.  This  ridiculous  mummery  at 
an  end,  we  had  hoped  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  the  whole 
matter  would  have  dispossessed  him  of  his  hallucination; 
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but  we  were  mistaken.  Having  a  lecture  to'  attend  at 
one  o'clock,  we  left  the  apartments,  in  comijany  with  the 
others,  and  did  not  return  till  three,  when  we  found  he 
liad  with  difficulty  removed  himself  to  his  own  lodgings, 
which  were  in  the  same  "  land"  or  range  of  holdings  with 
ours,  but  in  the  "  flat"  or  story  above.  A  message  had 
been  left,  that  we  should  attend  him  as  soon  as  we  re- 
turned, and  we  accordmgly  went  up  to  his  lodgings,  and 
found  him  without  his  coat,  linen,  or  flannel-waistcoat, 
standing  before  a  large  glass,  examining  with  the  most 
minute  attention  his  chest  and  ribs.  Beside  him  on 
the  table  was  a  copy  of  cooper's  surgical  dictionary, 
open  at  the  article  aneurism.  One  look  sufficed  to  convey 
to  our  mind,  that  however  we  might  have  trifled  with  his 
feelings,  his  feelings  were  no  trifle  to  him,  and  we  became 
really  seriously  alarmed.  He  was  deadly  pale,  and  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  man  labouring  under  some 
obscure  disease  of  the  heart,  or  mental  aberration.  He 
calmly  drew  our  attention  to  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the 
left  pectoral  musde,  and  indeed  the  whole  upper  left 
side  of  the  body,  were  much  larger  than  the  right;  did  not 
complain  of  the  mummery  we  had  committed,  or  of  the 
cruel  sport  we  had  made  of  his  feelings;  but  begged  that 
we  would  proceed  immediately  for  the  late  Mr.  Allan, 
then  a  very  popular  lecturer  on  Surgery.  He  said  that 
he  felt  the  artery  give  way,  and  heard  the  noise  which  it 
made  as  it  snapped,  and  that  he  was  convinced  that  no- 
thing but  an  operation  would  save  his  life.  Mr.  Allan 
accordingly  attended,  and  after  a  very  minute  and  patient 
inspection,  declariad  that  no  aneurism  existed;  but  seeing 
the  state  of  mind  In  which  he  was,  ordered  him  to  bed, 
and  prescribed  some  aiKjrient.    It  was  evident,  however. 
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to  both  of  us,  that  Mr.  Allan  could  not  account  for  the 
increased  size  of  the  left  pectoral  muscle,  and  this  fact, 
therefore,  tended  still  further  to  excite  our  friend's  sus- 
picions, that  Mr.  Allan  had  concealed  the  real  diagnosis ; 
and  accordingly  Mr.  Lizars,  Dr.  Allison,  and  lastly,  we 
think,  Mr.  Listen,  saw  him;  the  latter  eminent  surgeon' 
liaving  some  time  before  performed  that  grand  operation 
for  subclavian  aneurism,  which  rendered  him  famous  all 
over  Europe,  the  hving  evidence  of  his  skill  being  cen- 
tred in  the  person  of  the  man  who  drove  his  coach — a 
testimony  of  operative  talent  far  more  desirable  than 
either  academic  or  heraldic  honours. — Mr.  Liston  pro- 
nounced the  same  opinion  as  the  other  professional  gen- 
tlemen had  done;  and  this  in  some  measure  reassured  hirri,' 
but  it  was  at  least  three  months  before  he  recovered,  and 
for  months  after  he  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  his  right 
hand  to  his  left  side  every  few  minutes.  It  was  not  till 
some  time  subsequent,  and  when  the  affair  was  neaily 
forgotten,  that  it  occurred  to  us  that  the  enlargement  of 
the  left  pectoral  muscle  was  caused  by  his  being  left 
handed,  and  that  the  crepitus  whicli  he  no  doubt  heard,' 
was  the  noise  made  by  the  head  of  the  humerus  sUpping 
suddenly  back,  or  forced  abruptly  into  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula,  or  probably,  the  lower  sUpping  in  the 
socket  of  the  upper  jaw,  as  we  instinctively  compress  our 
teeth  together,  when  we  perform  most  exercises  with  the 
arras.  This  case,  in  consequence  of  the  impression  made 
on  our  friend's  mind,  might  have  terminated  fatally,  but 
for  the  confidence  which  he  placed  in  Mr.  Liston;  but  we 
are  happy  to  say,  he  not  only  recovered,  but  enjoys  a  very 
extensive  practice  in  Jamaica;  and  may  he  long  continue 
to  enjoy  it ! 
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Another  case  which  occurred  to  us  in  practice  some 
years  after  is  instructive,  as  it  shews  how  much  good 
may  be  done  vith  a  little  dexterity.  A  young  married 
female  of  colour  consulted  us,  complaining  of  severe  and 
continued  headache,  insisting  that  she  had  worms  in  her 
brain,  for  the  presence  of  which  she  accounted,  by  saying, 
that  she  had  fallen  asleep  one  day  without  covering  her 
face  with  a  muslin  handkercliief,  as  is  not  unusual  in  the 
West  Indies,  to  keep  off  the  musquitoes,  and  that  a  fly 
had  got  up  her  nostrils,  and  deposited  her  eggs  there- 
Never  having  at  that  time  met  a  case  of  the  kind,  and, 
in  fact,  disbeUeving  the  relation, — for  the  complaint  had 
continued  more  than  a  year,  which  of  course  proved  that 
the  worms  could  not  proceed  from  the  ova  of  flies, — we 
tried  at  first  to  reason  her  out  of  the  hallucination;  but 
finding  this  ineffectual,  our  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
digestive  organs,  but  with  little  improvement  in  the  symp- 
toms, though  the  treatment  was  pursued  for  two  months. 
Tired  of  the  case,  we  consulted  an  elderly  practitioner,  who 
at  once  declared  it  to  be  one  of  monomania,  and  devised 
the  following  plan : — Some  small  worms  were  procured 
from  a  ham,  that  had  become  decomposed,  and  put  into 
a  paper  bag,  which  was  concealed  imder  the  cuff.  Having 
appointed  the  day  for  the  operation,  which  we  assured 
her  was  to  relieve  her  of  the  worms,  we  stood  beliind 
her,  and  throwing  her  head  back,  her  eyes  being  closed, 
passed  a  probe,  first  up  one  nostril,  and  then  another,  on 
the  point  of  which  was  some  camphorated  ointment;  then, 
bidding  her  hold  her  head  over  the  handkerchief,  which 
was  spread  in  her  lap,  shook  her  head  over  it,  at  the  same 
time  allowing  the  worms  to  drop  from  the  paper  bag.  The 
effect  was  electric;  she  lost  her  headache,  and  considered 
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the  care  complete.  Her  general  health,  however,  wa« 
never  very  good,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  there  was 
disease  of  the  brain  present,  as  her  features  always  pre- 
sented a  strange  expression,  as  if  in  pain. 

Violent  grief  is  also  a  fruitful  cause  of  hallucination. 
Darwin  relates  the  following  affecting  instance:— A 
widow  lady  was  left  in  narrow  circumstances,  with  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  both  beautiful  children.  As  her  circumstances 
only  allowed  her  to  keep  one  maid-servant,  they  occupied 
her  sole  attention.  She  fed  them,  dressed  them,  slept 
with  them,  and  taught  them  herself;  in  fact,  their  edu- 
cation and  culture  were  her  only  employment  and  con- 
solation. By  a  remorseless  disease  they  were  both  / 
snatched  from  her  in  one  week;  so  that  she  lost  at  once 
all  that  employed,  and  all  that  consoled  her.  For  the  first 
three  or  four  days  after  their  death,  when  any  friend 
visited  her,  she  sat  upright  with  her  eyes  wide  open, 
without  shedding  tears,  and  affected  to  speak  of  indifferent 
things;  afterwards  she  wept  much,  and  for  some  weeks 
talked  of  nothing  but  her  dear  children.  Nor  did  she  for 
many  years,  even  to  her  dying  hour,  quite  get  over  a 
gloom,  which  was  left  upon  her  countenance. 

We  have  another  touching  example,  in  the  instance  of 
the  exemplary  Lady  Russel.  After  the  decapitation  of 
her  husband,  she  refused  to  see  the  hght  of  day,  shut 
herself  up  in  her  chamber,  and  literally  cried  herself  blind. 
In  these  cases  time  seems  to  be  the  only  panacea,  by 
blunting  the  acuteness  of  bereavement. 

Erotomania,  or  sentimental  love,  very  frequently 
degenerates  into  hallucination.  Instances  of  this  af- 
fection are  so  numerous  and  familiar,  that  we  are  excused 
the  labour  of  compilation.    "Men,"  says  Darwin,  "who 
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have  not  had  leisure  to  cultivate  their  taste  for  visible 
objects,  and  who  have  not  read  tlie  works  of  poets  and 
romancers,  are  less  liable  to  sentimental  love;  and,  as  ladies 
are  educated  rather  \vith  an  idea  of  heuig  chosen  than  of 
choosing,  there  are  many  men,  and  more  women,  who 
have' not  much  of  this  insanity,  and  are,  therefore,  more 
easily  induced  to  marry  from  convenience  or  interest, 
or  froni  the  flattery  of  one  sex  to  the  other."  This  may 
he  true;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  violent  sen- 
timental love  is  more  common  than  is  suspected,  and  that 
it  maybe  conceived  at  a  glance,  as  in  the  cases  of  Petrarch 
and  Laura,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  in  their  Eastern  pro- 
totypes, Meijnoun  and  Leila.  This  kind  of  love  often 
leads  to  tragical  consequences,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Othello;  in  Haekman,  who  shot  Miss  Rae,  in  the  lobby  of 
one  of  our  theatres ;  or  as  in  the  late  case  of  Blakesley, 
who  shot  his  wife.  The  story  of  Emmet,  and  the  me- 
lancholy fate  of  Curran's  daughter,  must  not  be  forgotten ; 
and  who  can,  who  has  read  the  broken  heart  of 
Washington  Irving?  ■' 
Another  form  of  hallucination  is  that' of  nostalgia,' 
or  a  vehement  desire  to  return  to  one's  own  coimtry.  The 
French  call  it  maladie  de  pays,  and  formerly,  among 
our  seamen,  it  was  kno\VTi  by  the  name  of  calestcre, 
when  frequently  a  whole  ship's  crew,  one  after  the  Other, 
would  become  affected  with  it,  and,  if  not  preventeil,  would 
throw  themselves  into  the  sea,  because  they  fancied  that 
the  waves  were  green  fields.  Dr.  Lind  says,  that  the 
crews  of  some  vessels  of  war,  which  were  sent  ashore  to 
cut  wood  at  Lynch's  Island,  in  Jamaica,  were  seized  also 
with  fever  and  delirium.  This  phrenzy  attacked  a  man 
so  suddenly,  and  with  so  much  fury,  that  with  his  hatchet. 
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if  not  prevented,  he  would  cut  to  pieces  tlie  persons  who 
stood  near  him.  (long's  Jamaica.) 
■  la  the  West  Indies  it  frequently  happened,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  impious  slave-trade,  that  a  gang  of  new- 
negroes  would  be  seized  with  it ;  in  which  case  they  would 
generally  take  to  dirt-eating,  a  disease  strongly  resembUng 
the  ciTTA  of  Darwin,  and  die  one  by  one.  It  is  said 
particularly  to  afflict  the  Scotch  and  Swiss,  especially 
after  listening  to  certain  national  airs.  Thus,  the  beautiful 
and  exquisitely  plaintive  air  of  "  Lochaber"  was  not 
allowed  at  one  time  to  be  played  by  the  band  in  India; 
and  Zuinglius  says,  that  the  Swiss  national  air,  the 
"  Banz  de  Vaches,"  was  forbidden  to  be  played  in  certain 
places,  on  pain  of  death.  This  affection  is  even  found 
among  animals;  and  horses  will  wander  a  long  way  back 
to  the  stables  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed;  and 
dogs  have  been  even  known  to  cross  the  seas,  to  return 
to  a  beloved  master.  ' 

Of  that  more  fearful  form  of  hallucination  called 
SUICIDE,  so  miany  examples  present  themselves,  that  the 
selectioli  becomes  a  work  of  difficulty  and  delicacy.  Some 
recent  instances  must  be  still  in  the  membry  of  our 
readers,  especially  that  of  the  Earl  of  Munster,  which 
seems  to  have  been  induced  by  a  morbid  fear  of  the 
treatment  to  which  our  countrywomen  would -be  exposed, 
during  their  captivity  among  the  Affghans.  The  late 
case' of  the  girl  Moyse,  who  leaped  off  the  Monument,  is 
said  to  have  been  traced  to  disappointed  affection ;  and 
that  of  the  stationer's  boy,  who  followed  her  example,  was 
the  effect  of  the  exaggerated  sympathy  of  some  portions 
of  the  public  press  for  the  unfortunate  girl.  In  the  case 
of  the  younger  Berthollet,  it  may  be  traced  to  an  in- 
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ordinate  passion  for  scientific  notoriety;  in  others,  to  a 
weariness  of  life,  the  effect  of  early  dissipation,  excessive 
indulgence,  prodigious  wealth,  or  organic  defect.  Darwin 
has  recorded  examples  of  suicide  from  most  of  these 
causes.  We  shall  condense  a  few  of  them;  referring  the 
reader,  who  may  be  inquisitive  upon  the  subject,  for  a 
more  copious  account  to  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Winslow 

ON  SDICtDE. 

A  gentleman  of  polished  manners,  aged  fifty,  who  de- 
stroyed himself  a  few  months  afterwards,  said  to  Darwin 
one  day — "  A  ride  in  the  morning,  and  a  warm  parlour 
and  a  pack  of  cards  in  the  afternoon,  is  all  that  life 
affords."  He  was  persuaded  to  have  an  issue  at  the  top 
of  his  head,  as  he  complained  of  a  dull  pain  there;  but 
being  unskilfully  applied,  it  destroyed  the  pericranium  to 
the  size  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  During  the  period 
of  re-integration,  he  was  very  indignant  about  it.  He 
endured  life,  but  soon  after  shot  himself. — A  gentleman 
was  persuaded  to  dismiss  a  violent  mistress,  who  was  not 
only  a  termagant  and  a  scold,  but  sometimes  assaulted 
him.  In  two  days  he  became  melancholy,  from  the  want 
of  his  usual  stimulus,  and  on  the  third  day  cut  his  tliroat 
so  completely  that  he  died  immediately. — Mr.  Anson,  the 
hrother  of  the  famous  Lord  Anson,  related  the  following 

account  of  the  death  of  Lord  Sc  .  His  Lordship  sent 

for  him  on  the  Monday  preceding  his  death,  and  said. 
"  You  are  the  only  friend  1  value  in  the  world.  I  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  acquaint  you  that  I  am  tired  of  the 
insipidity  of  life,  and  intend  to-morrow  to  leave  it,"  Mr. 
Anson,  after  a  lengthened  conversation,  said  to  him,  "  I 
am  obliged  to  leave  town  till  Friday.  As  you  profess  a 
friendship  for  me,  I  entreat  you  do  me  this  last  favour 
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—Live  till  I  return."    Lord  Sc  thougllt  this  a  pious 

artifice  to  gain  time,  but  nevertheless  promised  to  do  so, 
provided  he  returned  by  four  o'clock  on  that  day.  Mr. 
Anson,  however,  did  not  return  tiE  five  o'clock,  when  he 
perceived,  on  going  to  the  house,  by  the  looks  of  the  do- 
mestics, that  the  fatal  tragedy  had  been  already  enacted. 
He  went  into  the  chamber  of  the  deceased  Lord,  and  found 
the  corpse  of  his  friend  leaning  over  the  arm  of  a  great 
chair,  with  the  pistol  on  the  ground  by  him,  the  ball  of 
which  had  been  discharged  into  his  mouth,  and  had  passed 
through  his  brain. 

We  were  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  studying  medicine 
in  Edinburgh.  He  was  not  particularly  gifted  with  talents, 
but  he  was  a  polished  and  agreeable  companion,  and  ua- 
fortunately  for  himself  sung  a  good  song,  and  was  con- 
sequently frequently  invited  to  dinner  parties,  at  which 
the  sacrifices  to  Bacchus  were  neither  "few  nor  far 
between."  Upon  one  occasion,  remonstrating  with  him 
on  the  neglect  of  his  studies,  he  replied,  "  I  never  intend 
to  graduate.  As  soon  as  I  spend  aU  my  fortune,  I  shall 
shoot  myself."  This  he  often  repeated;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, saying,  "  No,  not  shoot — I  think  prussic  acid  wiU 
do  better."  On  returning  from  the  West  Indies  after  a 
long  absence  from  Europe,  and  inquiring  after  tliis  gen- 
tleman, we  learned  that  he  had  thrown  himself  out  of  a 
window,  and  was  killed.  We  know  a  similar  case  where 
a  gentleman  was  remanded,  and,  as  some  of  us  thought, 
perhaps  erroneously,  unjustly.  Ho  declared  he  would 
take  his  degree,  but  would  never  survive  his  supposed 
disgrace.  He  did  graduate;  entered  the  army,  was  ap" 
pointed  assistant-surgeon,  but  hanged  himself  in  the  West 
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Indies.  He  was  an  amiable  and  estimable  m&tk,  and  his 
fate  has  always  seemed  to  us  cruel  and  inscrntable. 

The  fear  of  poverty,  paupertatis  timor,  is  very  pro- 
perly considered  as  a  disease.  Dr.  Darwin  says  it  is  a 
kind  of  avai'ice,  which  is  likely  to  attack  per^ns  who 
have  retired  from  active  husiness; 'and  as  they  are  thus 
deprived  of  their  usual  employment,  and  are  liable  to 
observe  too  minutely  the  daily  expenditure  of  money," 
without  reflecting  on  the  source  whence  it' is  derived, 
they  become  impressed  with  a  hvely  dread  of  poverty, 
which  in  course  of  time  degenerates  into  a  morhid  fear, 
that  ends  in  avarice. 

We  know  a  gentleman  at  the  present  moment,  who  has 
accumulated  a  very  large  fortune  in  business,  which  is  lu- 
cratively invested  in  the  Funds,  in  India  Stock,  and  in 
houses.  He  keeps  also  a  large  cash  account  at  his 
bankers',  yet  he  lives,  or  says  he  lives,  in  the  daUy  dread 
of  pauperism.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  cases  of 
avarice,  says  Good,  is  that  related  by  Valerius  Maximus 
of  a  miser,  who  took  advantage  of  a  famine  to  sell  a  mouse 
for  two-hundred  pence,  and  then  famished  himself  with 
the  money  in  his  pocket !  The  son-in-law  of  the  celebrated 
Kirwan  informed  us,  that  that  philosopher  also  was  not 
exempt  from  this  frailty.  He  concealed  a  very  large  sum 
(twenty  thousand  pounds,  we  believe,)  in  his  escritoire  lor 
many  years,  being  haimted  by  the  spectre  of  poverty,  and 
suspicion  of  the  insolvency  of  the  British  Banks.  This 
hallucination  is  also  liable  to  supervene  sudden  acquisition 
of  fortune.  Dr.  Darwin  records  the  case  of  a  surgeon  fifty 
years  of  age,  of  a  parsimonious  disposition,  who  having 
been  left  a  large  fortune  by  a  distant  relative,  in  a  few 
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weeks  went  mad  from  the  fear  of  poverty.  IJe  had  se- 
ceded from  a  laborious  .countrj^  practice,  and  had  lost  the 
stimulus  of  examining  the  daily  profits  on  his  books;  he 
also  saw  greater  sums  of  money  expended  in  his  new  and 
large  house  than  he  was  accustomed  to  observe  in  his  old 
and  circumscribed  estabUsliment,  and  did  not  so  distinctly 
perceive  the  source  of  supply.  These  considerations  seem 
to  have  induced  the  mania  of  which  he  died. 

Avarice  is  more  likely  to  affect  single  men,  says  the  same 
author,  than  those  who  have  famiUes,  though  an  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  would  seem  to  be  more  desirable  to  the  latter ; 
but  an  old  man  in  the  former  situation  has  no  personal 
connexions  to  induce  him  to  open  his  purse;  and  having 
lost  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and  not  easily  acquiring  new 
ones,  finds  himself  alone  in  the  world;  feels  himself  un- 
protected, as  his  strength  declines,  and  is  thus  led  to 
depend  for  assistance  on  money,  and  on  that  account 
wishes  to  accumulate  it.  Whereas  the  man  of  family 
has  not  only  those  connexions  which  demand  the  h-equent 
expenditure  of  money,  but  feels  a  consolation  in  the  friend- 
ship of  his  children,  when  age  may  render  their  good 
offices  necessary  to  him.  I  have  l)een  well  informed  of  a 
medical  person  in  good  circumstances  in  London,  who 
always  carries  an  account  of  his  affairs,  as  debtor. and 
creditor,  in  his  pocket-book,  and  looks  over  it  frequently 
in  a  day,  when  this,  disease  returns  upon  him,  and  thus, 
by  counteracting  the  maniacal  hallucination,  wisely 
prevents  the  increase  of  his  insanity  (zoonomia). 

The  PEAK  of  death,  and  the  fear  of  eternal 
P0NISHSIENT  (oEci  TIMOR),  are  both  common  halluci- 
nations, the  latter  very  frequently  causing  suicide,  par- 
ticularly in  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending 
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the  rabid  ululations  of  distempered  preachers;  and  the 
former  is  common  both  to  old  and  young.  Many  of  the 
latter  liave  been  cured  by  being  assured  that  deatli  was 
not  attended  with  any  painful  struggle.  The  former  are 
frequently  incurable,  and  sooner  or  later  commit  suicide; 
and,  as  they  are  generally  the  most  harmless,  simple,  and 
perhaps  virtuous  of  the  preacher's  congregation,  it 
becomes  a  question  if  the  relatives  have  not  an  action  at 
law  against  them.  We  know  of  several  instances  of  fear 
of  eternal  punishment  in  negroes,  leading  them  to  commit 
suicide;  thus  flying  to  the  very  evil  they  dreaded.  The 
following  anecdote  may  be  useful: — Suicide  from  no- 
stalgia becoming  very  general  in  a  West  India  regiment 
(blacks)  at  Bermuda,  the  colonel  adopted  the  following 
plan  to  put  a  stop  to  it : — The  regiment  was  drawn  up 
in  square,  and  after  speaking  in  general  terms  of  the  un- 
soldierly  spirit  of  giving  way  to  melancholy,  and  then 
committing  suicide,  he  concluded  thus :  "If  I  have  another 
suicide  among  you,  I  will  commence  with  the  drummer 
and  flog  every  man  in  the  regiment,  and  when  every  man 

has  cut  his  throat,  I  will  cut  mine  too,  so  that  by  I 

will  have  the  pleasure  of  flogging  you  all  again  in  h  ." 

It  is  said  there  were  no  more  suicides  after  this  awful 
threat. 

The  following  cases  Darwin  recommends  to  be  related 
to  persons  who  are  afraid  of  death.  An  elderly  gen- 
tleman having  sent  for  him  one  whole  day  before  he 
could  attend,  said  on  his  arrival  he  was  glad  to  see  him, 
as  he  was  now  quite  well,  though  he  had  had  a  pain  in 
his  bowels  the  day  before.  He  was  then  lying  in  lx?d 
with  his  legs  cold  to  the  knees,  his  hands  and  arms  cold 
his  pulse  scarcely  discernible,  and  he  died  in  six  hours 
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afterwards. — Another  gentleman,  about  sixty,  in  a  kind 
of  stupor,  in  tlie  act  of  dying,  attended  with  difficult  re- 
.spiration  like  groaning,  every  ten  or  twelve  minutes  while 
the  doctor  sat  by  him,  awoke,  looked  up,  and  said,  "Who 
is  it  groans  so?  I  am  sure  there  is  somebody  dying  in  the 
room;"  and  in  this  mood  sunk  into  a  sleep — the  sleep  of 
death !  We  may  add  to  these,  that  the  celebrated  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  though  long  complaining,  and  expected 
to  die  every  hour  by  his  medical  attendants,  was  totally 
unconscious  of  it  himself,  and  died  at  last  in  the  act  of 
giving  orders  for  a  long  journey!  So  far  as  our  expe- 
rience goes,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  act 
of  death  is  unattended  with  any  great  pain.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  preceding  symptoms  and  premonitory 
attacks,  as  in  tetanus  or  hydrophobia,  for  example,  where 
the  pain  must  be  horrible. 

There  are  other  and  numerous  hallucinations,  which 
will  occur  to  our  readers;  as  one  of  their  friends  fancying 
himself  a  Braham,  a  Paganini,  or  a  Kean,  while  not  a 
few  poets  and  wits  are  met  with,  in  their  own  estimation. 
These  are  harmless ;  and,  if  we  except  the  tedium  of  lis- 
tening to  them,  or  the  impertinence  with  which  they 
intrude  themselves  upon  our  time,  may  be  tolerated,  and 
even  forgiven.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  we  are  justified 
in  extending  this  lenity  to  a  punster.  Eobbing  a  man  of 
time,  by  perpetrating  bad  jokes,  to  wliich  he  is  obliged  to 
listen,  is  very  like  petty  larceny;  and,  perhaps  some  such 
thought  passed  through  Johnson's  mind,  when  he  said,  a 
man  that  would  make  a  pun  would  pick  a  pocket. 

We  had  very  nearly  passed  over,  among  the  minor 
hallucinations,  the  most  amiable  and  the  most  pardon- 
able,   viz.    the  DESIEE    OF    BEACTY,  (PULCHRITUDINIS 
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DESiDEMUM.)    That  the   most  beautiful  of  created 
beings  should  love  and  desire  beauty,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at;  and  hence  tlie  loss  of  personal  attractions, 
either  by  disease  or  age,  as  life  advances,  is  acutely  felt 
by  all  the  sex.    To  repair  or  to  prevent  tliis  loss,  incom- 
parable Macassars,  wonder -working  balms,  reiuvenescing 
lotions,  restorative  washes,  and  extraordinary  powders, 
have  been  invented,  and  have  found  anxious  and  cre- 
dulous purchasers ;  but  we  have  Jiever  yet  heard  that  any 
one  of  these  has  converted  a  snub  nose  into  a  Grecian,  a 
pair  of  thick  lips  into  rose-leaves,  or  a  yellow  face  into  a 
fair  complexion.    Still  the  desire  to  jjlease,  by  striving  to 
appear  what  we  wish  them  to  be,  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
fair,  is  not  only  pardonable,  but  commendable.    And  if 
the  profession,  whose  duty  it  is,  neglect  to  furnish  them 
with  the  means  to  improve  their  looks,  should  we  be 
surprised  that  ladies  fly  to  quacks,  Avho  pretend,  by  a 
■simple  wash,  to  endow  them  with  ail  the  charms  which 
Homer  says  reside  in  the  girdle  of  Venus?    This  branch 
of  the  profession  is  sadly  neglected.    We  paj*  large  sums 
to  improve  the  breed  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  yet 
we  take  no  care,  either  by  suitable  marriages,  or  arti- 
ficial means,  to  improve  the  growth  and  personal  ap- 
pearance of  our  children!    But  this  is  not  the  place  to 
dwell  upon  this  question. 

Wlien  the  desire  of  beauty  is  restrained  within  proper 
limits,  it  dignifies  and  exalts  a  woman,  by  rendering  all 
those  amiable  traits,  for  which  she  is  distinguished  above 
man,  more  conspicuous  and  more  delightful.  To  the 
harmony  of  nature,  it  adds  the  refinement  of  education; 
to  the  symmetry  of  features,  the  expression  of  repose; 
and  to  the  saliency  of  wit,  the  reservation  of  judgment. 
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It  improves  where  it  does  not  adorn ;  cliastens  wliat  it 
cannot  soften  ;  and  conceals  where  it  does  not  quite 
^•o^rect  the  parsimony  of  nature. 

We  regret  we  are  not  in  possession  of  any  secrets  to 
enhance  complexion,  improve  feature,  or  conceal  defect, 
more  than  what  is  common  to  other  members  of  our  pro- 
fession; or  we  should  be  too  happy  to  disclose  them.  It 
may  be  useful,  however,  to  know,  that  the  tan  of  the 
skin  occasioned  by  the  sim  may  be  removed  by  lemon 
juice,  evaporated  by  the  fii'e  to  half  its  original  quantity, 
or  by  diluted — very  diluted  muriatic  or  chloric  acid. 
Tlie  former  clears  the  skin,  by  eroding  the  surface,  but 
requires  much  caution  in  the  application.  The  chloric 
acid  must  be  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  applied  to 
the  hands  or  face,  and,  "  after  a  second  of  time,  as  soon  as 
the  tan  disappears,  the  part  must  be  washed  with  a  wet 
towel  and  much  warm  water."  (zoonomia.)  Freckles  lie 
too  deep  for  this  lotion ;  but,  according  to  Lady  Wortley 
Montague,  who  bUstered  her  face  with  balsam  of  Mecca, 
and  thus  removed  them,  epispastics  may  be  useful.  In- 
deed, Darwin  recommends  the  face  to  be  blistered,  for 
the  removal  of  these  ugly  spots.  The  cure  should  com-r 
mence  by  blistering  only  a  part  of  the  face  at  a  time, 
and  so  continuing  until  all  has  undergone  the  process. 
Three  applications,  one  to  each  cheek,  and  another  to  the 
forehead,  would  probably  be  sufficient.  h\  the  West 
Indies,  the  bvown  females  use  the  oil  of  the  pericarp  of 
the  cashew  nut  (anacardium);  and  Dr.  Brown  says  it 
generally  succeeds,  though  it  is  a  caustic  remedy.  We 
must  apologize  for  this  digression,  at  least  to  the  critics. 
To  our  fair  readers,  is  it  necessary  to  offer  in  extenuation, 
any  excuse? 
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Having  thus  treated  of  those  hallucinations  which  de- 
pend upon  the  occasional  or  partial  sleep  of  one  or  more  of 
the  cerebral  organs,  but  wliich  condition  very  frequently 
terminates  in  perfect  paralysis,  when  the  organ  maybe  said 
to  be  chronically  affected,  we  shall  proceed  to  investigate 
that  condition  of  the  brain  in  which  two  or  more  organs 
are  affected,  as  when  a  person  thinks  he  sees,  and  at  the 
same  time  converses  with,  imaginary  beings.  It  is  a  com- 
plication of  catalepsy,  hallucination,  and  somnambulism, 
yet  differing,  as  we  shall  shew,  from  all  of  them,  not  only 
in  degree,  but  in  the  perfect  consciousness  which  attends 
the  advent  of  the  crisis,  and  the  recollection  which  the 
person  afterwards  possesses  of  what  he  supposed  liappened 
to  him  during  its  presence. 

Of  this  form  of  hallucination,  of  all  persons  who  have 
labored  under  it,  none  have  been  more  celebrated,  or  more 
unfortunate,  than  the  poet  Tasso.  He  beUeved  himseh" 
attended  by  a  spirit,  which  watched  over  his  acrions, 
strengthened  liis  virtuous  resolutions,  and  restrained  his 
vicious  propensities.  His  friend  Manso,  being  desirous 
of  dissipating  the  cloud  that  himg  over  liis  intellects,  re- 
monstrated with  him  upon  his  infirmity,  and  endeavoured 
to  wean  him  from  his  delusions ;  but  in  vain.  The  im- 
happy  poet  ever  continued  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  attended  by  a  spirit;  and  upon  one  occasion,  when 
Manso  was  present,  he  perceived  Tasso  suddenly  fix  his 
eyes  on  the  window,  and  become  immoveal>le.  He  called 
to  him — shook  him;  but  instead  of  replying  to  him,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Behold  the  spirit  that  has  been  pleased  to  visit 
me!  Look  on  him,  and  you  will  acknowledge  the  troth 
of  what  I  say."  Manso  looked,  but  saw  nothing.  But  in 
tlie  mean  time,  Tasso  continued  to  hold  conversation  with 
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the  supposed  spirit,  though  Manso  could  hear  no  voice 
but  that  of  Tasso's.  In  the  account  which  Manso  gives 
,o£  this  strange  scene,  he  says  Tasso's  rephes  were  couched 
in  such  admirable  language,  and  his  subjects  were  so  ele- 
vated, that  he  was  ravished  with  admiration,  and  dared 
not  interrupt  him.  At  length  he  ceased  speaking,  and 
turning  to  Manso,  said,  "  Are  your  doubts  at  last  dis- 
sipated?" "On  the  contrary,"  replied  Manso,  "  I  am  more 
confoimded  than  ever.  I  have  truly  heard  wonderful 
tilings;  but  you  have  not  shewed  me  what  you  promised 
me."    "  You  have  seen  and  heard,"  replied  Tasso,  "  more 

than"         Here  he  checked  himself;  and  Manso,  who 

could  not  recover  from  his  surprise,  did  not  find  liimself 
disposed  to  press  him  further. 

From  what  we  have  already  said,  and  by  comparing 
the  case  with  those  that  have  preceded  It,  the  reader 
wUl  not  find  it  difficult  to  place  Tasso's  hallucination  in 
its  proper  order. 

We  have  a  similar  instance  in  Beaumont,  the  learned 
author  of  a  treatise  on  spirits  and  apparitions.  He 
reports  the  case  of  Tasso  in  his  book,  and  gives  this 
reason  for  recording  it :  "  because,  I  think,"  he  says,  "  it 
contains  a  sufficient  answer  to  what  many  learned  friends 
have  said  to  myself  on  the  like  occasion."  In  his  De- 
dication to  Lord  Carbury,  he  thus  quaintly  excuses  him- 
self for  believing  in,  and  writing  on  the  subject  of  spirits 
and  apparitions: — "  The  subject  is  abstruse,  and  treated 
of  by  few,  and  that  sparingly.  If  I  have  more  enlarged 
myself  upon  it,  it  is  that  some  extraordinary  visitations 
having  happened  to  me,  in  which  I  have  had  a  converse 
with  those  genii  I  treat  of,  have  made  so  strong  an  im. 
■pression  on  my  mind,  that  I  could  not  well  withhold  my. 
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self  from  perusing  the  best  authors  I  could  meet  with 
relating  to  it,  in  order  to  draw  an  abstract  of  what  I  found 
most  material  in  them,  and  to  publish  it,  together  with  my 
own  experience  and  thoughts  m  that  kind,  as  I  have  here 
done." 

Agrippa,  however,  was  not  content  with  a  spirit  or 
guardian  angel,  but  allows  every  man  three :  one  which  is 
spiritual,  another  which  is  animal,  and  a  third  which  looks 
over  his  professional  pursuits.  We  fancy  we  can  perceive 
in  tlus  doctrine  something  like  the  semina  of  a  plireno- 
logical  system;  and  were  not  the  genii  of  Aristotle,  Cen- 
sorius,  Ludovicus  Vives,  Apuleius,  Porphyrius,  Natalis 
Comes,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
Cardan,  Gilbertus  Cognatus,  Numa  Pompilius,  the  Elder 
Scipio,  and  Apollonius  Tyanteus,  manifestations  of  the 
organs  of  benevolence,  causality,  self-esteem,  language, 
love  of  approbation,  etc.?  What  other  system  can 
account  for  the  universal  beUef,  that  man  is  attended  by 
a  good  and  a  bad  angel,  but  that  wliicli  admits  a  plurahty 
of  the  cerebral  organs?  What  else  can  account  for  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  the  influence  of  the  weather  as  af- 
fecting the  power  of  writing  or  the  flow  of  ideas,  or  the 
repugnance  which  we  sometimes  feel  to  employ  our 
thoughts  upon  that  wliich,  at  other  times,  affords  the 
most  exquisite  gratification? 

We  shall  make  no  apology  here  for  quoting  Beau- 
mont's really  eloquent  passage,  in  reply  to  Naudicus, 
on  the  subject  of  the  demon  of  Socrates,  which, 
perhaps  we  may  be  excused  in  a  popular  work  for 
adding,  means  simply  a  genius,  or,  as  phrenologists  would 
say,  an  inordinate  development  of  a  particular  organ. 
"  As  for  myself,"  says  Beaumont,  "  I  believe  it  may  be 
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said,  conformablj'  enough  to  tnith,  that  this  familiar 
demon  of  Socrates,  wliicli  was  to  him  a  foreseer  in  un- 
'  certain  things,  a  pre-admonisher  in  doubtful,  a  guide  in 
dangerous,  was  nought  but  the  good  rule  of  his  life,  the 
wise  conduct  of  his  actions,  and  the  result  of  all  his 
virtues,  that  formed  in  him  this  prudence;  which  may 
with  justice  be  called  the  lustre  and  seasoning  of  all  his 
actions,  the  eye  that  sees  all,  guides  and  orders  all,  and 
in  a  word,  the  art  of  life,  as  physic  is  the  art  of  health. 
So  that  there  is  much  more  seeming  ground  to  believe 
that  the  soul  of  this  philosopher,  purified  from  its  violent 
passions,  and  enriched  with  all  kinds  of  virtues,  was  the 
true  demon  of  his  conduct;  than  to  imagine  that  he  en- 
tangled himself  with  illusions  and  phantoms,  gave  credit 
to  them,  or  followed  their  counsels." 

That  Beaumont,  otherwise  well-informed,  shrewd,  sen- 
sible, and  learned,  a  man  of  no  mean  parts,  given  to  study, 
of  an  amiable  and  philosophic  cast  of  mind,  labored 
under  hallucinations  of  the  most  fearful  kind,  wliich  he 
beUeved  to  be  veritable  spirits,  the  follo^ving  extract  from 
his  own  work  will  prove.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  there  is  no  servile  cringing  or  superstitious  fear  dis- 
played in  the  narrative;  but  a  plain  statement  of  facts, 
detailed  without  pomp,  sustained  without  exaggeration, 
and  recorded  without  mystery.  We  have  a  similar  case 
in  that  of  Mr.  Percival,  who  has  recently  published  a 
pamphlet  detaihng  the  hallucinations  under  which  he  la- 
bored, and  for  which  he  was  confined  in  an  asylum  for  a 
long  period.  Like  Nicolai,  he  has  taken  a  philosophic  view 
of  the  subject,  whereas  Beaumont  adopted  the  scholastic 
or  superstitious  doctrine  of  his  day.  Beaumont,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  second  and  fifth  answers  to  queries  printed 
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in  Aubrey's  miscellanies,  thus  continues: — "I  saw  liun- 
dreds  of  spirits,  though  I  never  saw  any  in  the  night- 
time, without  a  fire  or  candle-light,  or  in  the  moonsliine; 
and  as  the  spirit  mentioned  in  that  particular  paragraph 
(Aubrey's)  had  two  particular  spirits,  there  named,  which 
instantly  attended  him,  besides  others  without  names;  so 
it  was  with  myself — two  spirits  constantly  attending  me 
night  and  day,  for  above  three  months  together,  who 
called  each  other  by  their  names;  and  several  spirits  who 
called  at  my  chamber-door,  and  asked  whether  such  spirits 
lived  there, — calling  them  by  their  names;  and  they  would 
answer  they  did.  As  for  the  other  spirits  that  attended 
me,  I  heard  none  of  their  names  mentioned,  only  I  asked 
one  spirit,  which  came  for  some  nights  together,  and  rung 
a  little  bell  in  my  ear,  what  his  name  was,  who  answered 
Ariel.  *  *  *  The  two  that  constantly  attended  myself 
appeared  both  in  women's  habit,  they  being  of  a  brown 
complexion,  and  about  three  foot  in  stature ;  they  had  both 
black,  loose  network  gowns,  tied  with  a  black  sash  about 
the  middle,  and  within  the  network  appeared  a  gown  of 
a  golden  colour,  with  somewhat  of  a  Ught  striking 
through  it.  *  *  *  I  have  been  sitting  by  the  fire  with 
others  (when)  I  have  seen  several  spirits,  and  pointed  to 
the  places  where  they  were,  telling  the  company  they 
were  there.  And  one  spirit  whom  I  heard  caUing  to  me  as 
he  stood  behmd  me,  on  a  sudden  clapped  his  finger  to  my 
side,  which  I  sensibly  perceived,  and  started  at  it;  and  as 
I  saw  one  spirit  come  in  at  the  door,  which  I  did  not  like, 
I  suddenly  laid  hold  of  a  pair  of  tongs  and  struck  at  him 
with  all  my  force,  -whereupon  he  vanished.  •  *  * 
I  must  declare  I  would  not  for  the  whole  world  undergo 
what  I  have  undergone  upon  spirits  coming  twice  to  me 
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their  first  coming  was  most  dreadful  tome,  the  tliiiig  being 
then  altogether  new,  and  consequently  more  surpi-ising; 
'though  at  the  first  coming  they  did  not  appear  to  me,  but 
only  called  to  me  at  my  chamber  wmdows,  rung  bells, 
sung  to  me,  and  played  on  music,  etc.,  but  the  last  coming 
also  carried  terror  enough;  for  when  they  came,  bemg 
only  five  in  number,  the  two  women  before  mentioned, 
and  three  men  (though  afterwards  there  came  hmidreds), 
they  told  me  they  would  kill  me,  if  I  told  any  person  in 
the  house  of  their  being  there,  which  put  me  in  some 
consternation,  and  I  made  a  servant  sit  up  with  me  ioxvc 
nights  in  my  chamber  before  a  fire,  it  being  in  the 
Christmas  holidays,  telling  no  person  of  their  being  there. 
One  of  these  spirits,  in  woman's  dress,  lay  down  upon  my 
bed  by  me  every  night;  and  told  me,  if  I  slept,  the  spirits 
would  kill  me,  which  kept  me  waking  for  three  nights. 
In  the  meanwhile,  a-near  relation  of  mine  went  (unknown 
to  me)  to  a  physician  of  my  acquaintance,  desiring  him  to 
prescribe  me  something  for  sleeping;  which  he  did,  and  a 
sleepmg  potion  was  brought  me,  hut  I  set  it  by,  being 
very  desirous,  and  inclined  enough  to  sleep  without  it. 
The  fourth  night  I  could  hardly  forbear  sleeping;  but  the 
spirit  lying  on  the  bed  by  me,  told  me  again  I  should  be 
killed  if  I  slept;  whereupon  I  rose,  and  sat  by  the  fire- 
side, and  in  a  while  returned  to  my  bed;  and  so  I  did  a 
third  time,  but  was  still  tlu-eatened  as  before :  whereupon  I 
grew  impatient,  and  asked  the  spmts  what  they  would 
have?  I  told  them,  I  had  done  the  part  of  a  Christian,  in 
humbling  myself  to  God,  and  feared  them  not,  and  rose 
from  my  bed,  took  a  cane,  and  knocked  at  the  ceihng  of 
my  chamber,  a  near  relation  of  mine  lying  then  over  me, 
who  presently  rose,  and  came  down  to  me,  about  two  of 
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the  clock  in  the  morning;  to  whom  I  said.  You  have  seen 
me  disturbed  these  four  days  past,  and  that  I  have  not 
slept;  the  occasion  of  it  was,  that  five  spirits,  which  are 
now  in  my  room  with  me,  have  threatened  to  kill  me,  if 
1  told  any  person  of  their  being  here,  or  if  I  slept;  but  J 
am  not  able  to  forbear  sleeping  longer,  and  acquaint  you 
with  it,  and  now  stand  in  defiance  of  them;  and  thus  I 
darted  myself  about  them;  and  notwithstanding  their 
continual  threats,  I  slept  very  well  the  next  night,  and 
continued  so  to  do,  though  they  continued  with  me  above 
three  months,  day  and  night." 

AVhat  Beaumont,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  his 
'time,  attributed  to  spirits,  Nicolai  proved  indisputably, 
in  his  own  person,  were  but  the  creatm-es  of  imagination, 
or,  in  other  words,  were  the  consequences  of  that  diseased 
•or  over-excited  condition  of  the  cerebral  organs,  to  which 
we  have  so  frequently  alluded.  The  phenomena  are  ana- 
logous ;  the  explanations  only  differ.  Nicolai  informs  us, 
that  in  the  year  1791  he  was  much  affected  mentally  by 
several  incidents  of  a  very  disagreeable  nature;  and  his 
wife  and  another  person,  coming  to  console. him  in  this 
violent  perturbation  of  his  feelings,  he  observed  a  figure 
about  ten  paces  from  liini.  The  figure  was  that  of  a 
deceased  person.  "  I  pointed  at  it,  and  asked  my  wife 
whether  she  did  not  see  it?  She  saw  nothing;  but  being 
much  alarmed,  endeavoured  to  compose  me,  and  sent  for 
the  physician.  The  figure  remained  some  seven  or  eight 
minutes,  and  at  length  I  became  a  little  more  CiUni;  and 
as  I  was  extremely  exhausted,  I  soon  afterwards  fell 
into  a  kind  of  troubled  slumber,  which  lasted  for  half  an 
hour.  *  '*  *  In  the  afternoon,  a  little  after  four 
o'clock,  the  figure  which  I  had  seen  in  the  morning  again 
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appeared.    I  was  alone  when  this  happened — a  circum- 
stance which,  as  may  be  easily  conceived,  could  not  be 
very  agreeable.    I  went,  therefore,  to  the  apartment  of  my 
wife,  to  whom  I  related  it.    But  thither  also  the  figure 
pursued  me.    Sometimes  it  was  present,  sometimes  it 
vanished,  but  it  was  always  the  same  standing  figure- 
A  little  after  six  o'clock,  several  stalking  figures  also  ap^ 
peared;  but  they  had  no  connexion  with  the  standing 
figure.     *    *    *     After  I  had  recovered  from  the  first 
impression  of  terror,  I  never  felt  myself  particularly  agi- 
tated by  these  apparitions,  as  I  considered  them  to  be  what 
they  really  were,  the  extraordinary  consequences  of  indis- 
position; on  the  contrary,  I  endeavoured  as  much  as 
possible  to  preserve  my  composure  of  mind,  that  I  might 
remain  distinctly  conscious  of  what  passed  within  me. 
I  observed  these  phantoms  with  great  accuracy,  and 
very  often  reflected  on  my  previous  thoughts,  with  a 
view  to  discover  some  law  in  the  association  of  ideas  by 
wliich  exactly  these  or  other  figures  might  present  them- 
selves to  the  imagination.    Sometimes  I  thought  I  had 
made  a  discovery,  especially  in  the  latter  period  of  my 
visions;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  could  trace  no  connexion 
which  the  vai-ious  figures  that  thus  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared, ha.d  either  with  my  state  of  mind,  or  with  my 
employment,  and  the  other  thoughts  which  engaged  my 
attention.    After  frequent  accurate  observations  on  the 
subject,  having  fairly  proved  and  maturely  considered  it, 
I  could  form  no  other  conclusion  on  the  cause  and  con- 
sequence of  such  apparitions,  than  that,  when  the  nervous 
system  is  weak,  and  at  the  same  time  too  much  excited, 
or  rather  deranged,  similar  figures  may  appear  in  such  a 
manner  as  if  they  were  actually  seen  and  heard;  for  these 
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visions,  in  niy  case,  were  not  the  consequence  of  any 
known  law  of  reason,  of  the  imagination,  or  of  the  other- 
wise usual  association  of  ideas;  and  such  also  is  the  case 
with  other  men,  as  far  as  we  can  reason  from  the  few 
examples  we  know." 

In  the  LONDON  magazine,  for  the  year  1765,  in  which 
the  dream  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  given  in  our  chapter  on 
Dreams,  was  first  inserted,  we  find  the  following  corollary 
upon  it.  It  is  written  by  a  Dr.  J.  Cook,  who,  like  Beau- 
mont, laboured  under  disease,  which  he  mistook  for  spi- 
ritual agency.  He  writes — "Ever  since  I  was  three-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  I  have  had  an  invisible  being  or 
beings  attend  me  at  times,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that 
has,  by  some  gentle  token  or  another,  given  me  warning 
and  notice,  that  shortly  I  should  certainly  lose  a  particular 
friend  or  patient.  It  began  and  continued  from  our 
marriage  to  the  death  of  my  first  wife,  in  May,  1728,  and 
her  infant  daughter.  After  that  they  came  seldom,  but 
so  gentle,  civil,  and  familiar,  that  I  chose  rather  to  have 
them  about  my  house  than  not,  and  would  not,  if  I  was 
to  sell  it,  part  with  the  same  without  some  extraordinary 
consideration,  upon  that  very  account;  and  I  really  hope 
they  will  never  leave  me  as  long  as  I  live,  though  my 
spouse  wishes  otherwise,  to  whom  they  are  not  so 
agreeable." 

Dr.  Hibbert  (philosopht  of  apparitions)  has 
treated  tins  writer  with  a  spirit  of  uncandid  criticism, 
which  we  regret  to  see  in  an  author  otherwise  dispas- 
sionate and  impartial.  When  the  Doctor  applies  such 
language  as  "  superstitious  fears  and  vulgar  prejudices," 
to  a  simple  narrative  of  the  S}-mptoms  of  a  very  common 
cerebral  disorder,  namely,  hallucination,  he  seems  to  ha\-c 
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forgotten  not  only  the  etiology,  but  the  symptomatologj' 
of  disease.  Poor  Cook  was  to  be  pitied,  not  laughed  and 
sneered  at,  as  if  he  were  both  an  idiot  and  an  impostor. 
The  whole  secret  of  the  case  lay  in  his  suffering  from 
disease,  without  being  aware  of  it. 

We  have  barely  space  to  refer  to  Cellini's  account 
of  the  devils  he  saw,  with  the  Sicilian  necromancer, 
which  Mr.  Roscoe  imagines  were  produced  by  a  magic 
lantern,  and  therefore  briefly  relate  what  happened  to 
ourself  when,  between  seven  and  nine  years  of  age, 
we  were  recovering  from  the  hooping-cough  or  measles, 
but  which  we  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  re- 
collect.    The  vision  or  ecstasy  occurred  in  Jamaica, 
while  the  author  lay  on  his  back,  on  a  sofa,  looking 
upwards  at  the  ceiling;  and  that  he  was  awake  he 
has  no  doubt,  since  he  distinctly  remembers,  that  the 
pigeons  flying  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  yard,  often 
distracted  his  attention,  and  consequently  interrupted  the 
succession  of  figures.    In  this  state,  his  mind  became 
intently  fixed  on  a  number  of  little  men  and  women, 
that  he  imagined  he  could  distinctly  see  walldng  on  the 
roof  of  his  mouth.    One  figure  was  most  remarkable. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  dark  coat,  pantaloons,  and  hessiau 
boots,  and  wore  a  black  glazed  hat.    The  appearance  of 
these  images  afforded  great  pleasure,  and  hence  the  in- 
terruption caused  by  the  flying  of  the  pigeons  became  so 
intently  fixed  in  memory.    The  author  does  not  remember 
how  long  the  vision  or  ecstasy  lasted,  or  was  at  length 
broken;  but  he  weU  recollects  frequently  endeavouring 
to  recall  it,  but  could  never  succeed. 

It  is  easy  in  this  case  to  account  for  the  dress  of  the 
figure  described,    The  grooms,  or  waiting-boys  as  they 
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fire  called  in  Jamaica,  at  that  period  generally  wore  black 
glazed  hats,  but  not  pantaloons  and  hessians;  but  then 
pantaloons  and  hessians  were  worn  by  many  white  persons : 
ami  hence  the  incongruity  of  the  dress.  The  complexion  of 
tlie  figures  were  not  black,  however,  but  white,  which,  con- 
sidering the  country  in  which  the  author  was  bom, 
and  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  (all  blacks 
but  the  family,)  seems  suri)rising.  The  author  is  not  aware, 
however  strange  it  may  seem,  of  ever  having  attempted 
any  explanation  of  this  hallucination,  until  writing  this 
book;  thus  shewing  how  frequently  it  happens,  that  events 
and  occurrences  of  interest  and  importance,  are  hourly 
liappening  to  and  around  us,  but  of  which  we  take  no 
special  notice,  unless  our  attention  is  directed  to  them  by 
some  collateral  or  even  opposite  cause.  Our  hallucination 
lasted  but  for  a  short  time,  and  never  returned,  whereas, 
the  "demon"  of  Socrates  was  permanent — the  activity  of 
certain  organs  of  his  brain,  during  the  repose  of  the 
others,  being  seldom  or  never  interrupted. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Franklin  believed  he  was 
assisted  in  his  undertakings  by  visions  in  his  dreams,  and 
that  Cardan  boasted  of  the  familiar  wlucli  attended  hini 
and  watched  over  all  his  actions.  Aristotle,  Plotinus,  Por- 
phyrius,  lamblicus,  Chicus,  Tasso,  Cellini,  and  Scaliger, 
also  had  liallucinations,  and  entertained  the  belief  that  they 
were  protected,  and  excited  to  action  by  attendant  spirits. 
In  PLATo's  THEAOE,  Socratcs  is  even  made  to  say.  By 
sime  divine  lot  I  have  a  certain  demon  which  has  followe«i 
me  from  my  childhood  as  an  oracle,"  and  subsequently  he 
intimates  that  he  gained  all  his  knowledge  from  the  in- 
struction of  the  demon.  Change  the  word  "  demon  "  into 
"dream,"  and  we  have  the  hallucination  of  Franklin. 
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Napoleon  believed  in  a  certain  "star,"  or  fate,  as  have  all 
great  generals  and  successful  warriors ;  and  Cromwell  had 
his  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  Brutus  his  genius.  Is  not 
this  belief,  then,  so  common  among  distinguished  men,  the 
\mdue  exaltation,  or  ecstasy  of  particular  organs  during 
the  repose,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
brain?  Ts  it  not  hallucination,  catalepsy,  somnambuhsra, 
or  mesmerism,  presenting  itself  under  a  less  perfect  de- 
velopment? Dr.  Hibbert  (phtlosopht  or  apparitions) 
very  properly  considers  the  delusions  of  Nicolai  the 
bookseller  as  the  effects  of  disease,  or  physical  causes — or, 
to  speak  more  technically,  to  the  undue  action  of  certain 
organs  of  the  brain.  But  Glanvil  (sadducismus  trium- 
PHATUs)  refers  all  such  phenomena  to  the  agency  of  spirits ; 
thus  inventing  a  spiritual  cause  where  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity, and  substituting  that  which  is  obscure  and  not 
demonstrable,  for  that  which  is  self-evident  and  de- 
monstrable. We  are  not  surprised,  however,  at  his  phi- 
losophy, when  we  consider  the  very  little  progress  which 
had  been  made,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  and  Hippocrates, 
in  physics  and  pathology,  to  the  period  when  he  published 
his  work.  A  very  slight  reference  will  afford  some  idea 
of  this  school  of  philosophy.  For  example :  He  gives  a 
curious  relation  of  a  gentleman's  butler,  who  was  subject 
to  undue  excitation  of  individual  organs  of  the  brain,  or  to 
delusions  of  a  character  analogous  to  those  of  Nicolai,  but 
without  Nicolai's  coherence  or  consistence.  He  is  sent 
by  his  master  for  a  pack  of  cards — on  passing  a  field  he 
sees  a  number  of  people  sitting  round  a  table  enjoying 
good  cheer — he  is  invited  to  partake  of  it,  when  one 
whispers,  "Do  nothing  this  company  invites  you  to  do." 
He  refuses;  the  vision  of  food  vanishes —and,  lo! — the 
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company  are  dancing  and  singing.  He  is  invited  to  join 
in  the  dance, but  again  refuses, when  the  company  "fall  to 
work;"  and  a  tliird  time  they  solicit  his  cooperation, 
but  a  third  time  he  refuses,  when  the  whole  dramatis 
personaj  disappear,  and  the  poor  wretch,  terrified  and 
alarmed,  fhes  to  his  master's  house,  where,  as  the  reader 
has  anticipated,  he  fell  senseless,  or  was  attacked  by 
epilepsy.  On  the  following  night,  he  sees  a  figure  at  his 
bedside,  whicli  teUs  him  that  if  he  offers  to  stir  out  of 
doors  the  next  day  he  wiU  be  carried  away.  However, 
towards  evening,  having  occasion  to  pass  the  threshold 
he  no  sooner  steps  out,  than  he  perceives  a  rope  wliich  is 
cast  about  his  middle,  and  he  is  dragged  forcibly  onwards, 
and  is  only  stopped  by  a  horseman,  who  "  lays  hold  of  one 
end  of  the  rope,"  and  immediately  has  a  smart  blow  given 
him  on  the  arm,  "  by  which  means  the  man  was  stopped." 

In  this  relation  we  see  the  love  of  the  marvellous  de. 
veloping  itself.  Here  is  plainly  a  case  of  monomania, 
but  it  would  not  do  for  the  ethereal  i)liilosophers,  and 
consequently  we  have  the  agency  of  spirits,  a  rope,  and 
"  a  smart  blow" — thus  shewing  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  theory  of  an  incorporeal  agency  to  the  propounders 
themselves,  since,  if  their  spirits  could  do  all  that  Glanvil 
supposes  they  can,  where  was  the  necessity  for  calling  in 
the  physical  aid  of  a  rope?  To  proceed — this  strange 
story  reaches  the  ears  of  Lord  Orrery,  and  that  nobleman 
has  the  man  sent  to  his  house,  where  he  is  placed  in  a 
room  attended  by  many  persons,  among  whom  was  the 
famous  Greatrix,  the  raesmeriser,  or,  as  he  was  designated, 
"  the  Stroaker,"  to  prevent  liini  from  being  carried  away 
that  day,  as  the  spectre  had  again  informed  liim,  in  his 
sleep.    There  were  also  two  bishops,  and  "  otlier  persons 
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of  quality  in  the  house;"  and  the  former  were  consulted 
as  to  the  propriety  of  administering  a  certain  remedy, 
wliich  the  spectre  had  recommended  for  him;  and  they 
determined  in  the  negative.  It  seems  that  the  poor 
creature  was  free  from  his  complaint  till  the  afternoon, 
when  he  was  seized  by  a  "  crisis,"  and  two  men  could  not 
hold  Mm  down.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  this; 
but  when  we  are  informed  that  he  was  taken  away  for- 
cibly from  them,  and  "  carried  into  the  air  to  and  fro  over 
their  heads,"  pity  for  superstition,  gives  place  to  in- 
dignation, at  the  deception  attempted  to  be  passed  upon 
us,  and  we  can  no  longer  foUow  the  case  with  any 
patience.  Glanvil,  however,  was  one  of  those  bullet- 
headed  men,  who  once  having  advocated  a  theory,  are 
never  at  rest  till  they  have  ransacked  heaven  and  earth 
to  support  it ;  thus  evincing,  by  theh*  great  solicitude  for 
authority,  the  weakness  of  the  data  on  which  their  system 
is  founded.  The  authority  of  Newton  or  of  Laplace  will 
go  far  to  strengthen  and  fortify  a  speculative  position ; 
but  neither  the  opinion  of  Newton,  nor  the  ipse  dixit  of 
Laplace,  can  be  opposed  to  truth.  Glanvil  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  ;  and  though  many  told  him  that  he  mis- 
took disease  for  supernatural  agency,  very  learnedly  and 
piously,  m  his  Second  Part  of  the  sadducismus  thium- 
PHATDS  Sect.vi.,  entitled  proofs  from  possessions  of 

EVn,  SPIRITS,  AND  THAT  THEY  WERE  NOT  DISEASES,  AS 
THE  WITCH-ADVOCATES  WOULD  HAVE  THEM,  Settles  the 

question  to  his  own  satisfaction,  if  not  to  his  adversaries. 

Dr.  More,  in  his  edition,  follows  in  the  same  strain, 
but  in  place  of  "witch  advocate"  substitutes  the  word 
"  psychopyrist"  or  materialist,  a  preferable  expression, 
as  it  conveys  the  meaning  intended. 
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We  intended  to  give  some  of  the  arguments  and  rea- 
sonings of  Webster,  on  the  subject  of  visions  and  spectrai 
apparitions,  as  they  evince  a  strong  mind,  and  a  spirit  of 
pliilosophic  truth  highly  honorable  for  the  period  iu 
vi^hich  he  wrote,  and  in  a  great  measure  strengthen  the 
opinion  which  we  have  entertained,  but  that  wc  find  it 
impossible,  from  the  length  to  which  this  chapter  has  al- 
ready been  extended.  From  what  wfe  have  said,  however, 
from  the  facts  which  we  have  collected,  the  examples 
which  we  have  given,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  it  would  seem  that,  with  certain  reservations, 
the  true  explanation  of  visions,  apparitions,  ecstasies, 
dreams  and  hallucinations,  is  to  be  found  in  the  inordinate 
action  of  certain  cerebral  organs,  during  the  repose  or  sleep 
of  their  opposite  or  antagonizing  organs;  or,  in  a  word, 
is  a  veritable  sleep  of  judgment,  comparison,  and  ap- 
preciation, whUe  imagination,  invention,  and  combination, 
are  unrestrained,  active,  and  intensely  re-excited. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

FAINTING. — ASPHYXIA. — SYNCOPE. — MODES  OF  DEATH.  

HOW  DIVIDED.  DEATH  BEGINNING  AT  THE  LUNGS. — ' 

AT   THE   BRAIN.         AT   THE    HEART.  —  SIMULTANEOUS 

DESTRUCTION  OF  ANIMALISM,  AND  ORGANISM.  SUFFO- 
CATION.— DEATH  PRODUCED  BY  VENOUS  BLOOD  ACTING 
ON  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  AND  MUSCULAR  FIBRES  OF 

THE  HEART. — -ACTION  OF  GASES  ON  THE  HUSIAN  BODY.  

SUICIDE  OF  THE  YOUNGER  BERTHOLLET. — SIB,  HUMPHRY 
DATy's  NARROW  ESCAPE  FROM  ITS  EFFECTS. — EXHALA- 
TIONS   IN    BURYING-GBOUNDS.  —  DARING    AND  FATAL 

EXPERI51ENT    OF    A    YOUNG   CHEMIST.   DEATH  FROM 

DROWNING.  DR.    GOODWYN's    EXPERIMENTS. — DEATH 

FROM  DROWNING  NOT  PAINFUL.  LENGTH  OF  TIME  A 

PERSON  MAY  BE  UNDER  WATER. — DR.  DAVY's  STATE- 
MENT. TISSOt's  cases.  DIVERSITY  OF  OPINION  RE- 
CONCILED.— INDIAN,  ASTRACAN,  DUTCH,  AND  INDIAN 
DIVERS. — JOHN  BARRINUS  COULD  REMAIN  UNDER  WATER 
SIX  HOURS. — -RECOVERY  AFTER  ONE  QUARTER  OF  AN 

hour's  IMMERSION.  DEATH  FROM  STRANGULATION  OR 

HANGING.          DR.  MONRo's   EXPERIMENTS    ON  DOGS.   

PARTIAL  OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE  TRACHEA  DOES  NOT 
CAUSE  INSTANT  DEATH. — CASE  OF  RESTORATION  AFTER 

TWENTY-NINE    OTNUTES'   HANGING  AFTER    A  WHOLE 

NIGHT. — PERSONS    SAVED   FROM   THE  PUNISHMENT  OF 

HANGING    BY    A    CANULA.          REMARKABLE    CASE  OF 

GORDON,  THE  HIGHWAYMAN.  DR.  DODD.  FONTLEROY. 

— A  GIRL  EXECUTED  AND  RESUSCITATED.  THE  STILL 

MORE  REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  ANNE  GREEN.  A  PARISIAN 

EXECUTION.  DEATH  BY  COMA. — DEATH  BY  SYNCOPE.  

SUDDEN  DEATH  FROM  THE  UPAS  ANTIAR,  TOBACCO,  AND 
AUSnSSION  OF  AIR  INTO  THE  VEINS. — DEATH  FROM 
SIMULTANEOUS  CESSATION  OF  ANIMAL  AND  ORGANIC 
LIFE. — PHENOMENA  OF  DEATH  COMPLICATED. — EXPERI- 
MENTS OF  DR.  PAYERNE  AT  THE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
TION OF  LONDON. 

As  that  temporary,  or  sometimes  prolonged,  or  often 
fatal   interruption   to   the   phenomena   of  life,  called 
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i^AiNTiNO,— a  condition  of  the  body  which  may  be  in- 
duced by  terror,  exposure  to  mephitic  gases,  liaemorrhage, 
suffocation,  suspension  or  strangulation,  and  called  by 
medical  writers  syncope,  or  asphyxia,  literally  signifying 
want  of  pulse — cannot  be  classed  among  todily  diseases, 
and  as  it  is  analogous  to  trance,  and,  in  fact,  differs 
from  that  affection  only  in  degree,  it  will  require  a  short 
notice  at  our  hands. 

Bichat  was  the  first  who  treated  it  as  a  scientific 
question,  and  thus  drew  the  attention  of  medical  writers 
to  its  pathological  etiology.  It  is  true  that  that  great 
principle  in  physiology,  that  the  mutual  relations  between 
the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  brain,  gave  result  to  those 
phenomena  of  the  body  called  in  common  language  Life, 
but  which  have  been  divided  by  physiological  writers 
into  Organic  and  Animal  Life,  was  partially  known,  or 
at  least  suspected  before  his  time ;  but  to  him  is  due  the 
merit  of  putting  the  question  appositely,  and  conse- 
quently, of  attracting  that  regard  which  it  had  not  pre- 
viously received. 

It  must  be  premised,  before  we  proceed,  that  the  heart 
and  arteries,  the  veins  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  body, 
constitute  Organic,  or  Vital  Life  ;  while  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  compose  Animal,  or  Sentient  *  Life. 
The  link  that  connects  these  two  great  principles  of 
being  is  respikation,  which  is  performed  (with  the 
aid  of  the  great  muscle  called  the  diaphragm,  and  the 

*  It  would  be  more  convenient  if  organic  life  was  called 
ORGANISM,  and  animal  life,  animalism.  Tlie  repetition 
of  the  word  life,  and  not  employed,  by  the  way,  in  a 
strictly  physiological  sense,  is  apt  to  confuse,  while  it 
does  not  convey  anv  definite  result  of  phenomena.  We 
shall  therefore  substitute  the  words  we  have  suggested. 
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muscles  at  the  sides,  chest,  and  abdomen)  by  the  lungs, 
organs,  which  Baglivi,  and  after  him  Mr.  Mayo,  very 
'justly  compares  to  a  pair  of  bellows,  of  which  the 
trachea  (or  windpipe)  is  the  nozzle.  It  is  here,  as 
we  have  already  shewn,  that  the  blood  is  arterialized,  or 
decarbonized,  and  rendered  fit  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  required  by  the  body. 

Tliis  short  description  will  assist  us  in  our  endeavors  to 
define  the  nature  of  asphyxia,  which,  as  occurring  so  often 
in  the  daily  accidents  incidental  to  a  vast  manufactxiring 
and  commercial  population  like  that  of  England,  from 
exposure  in  gas-works,  violent  concussions  on  raUroads, 
or  submersion  in  water,  either  in  the  seas  which  lave  the 
line  of  our  extended  coast,  or  in  the  numerous  rivers 
and  canals  which  intersect  and  irrigate  the  land,  is 
one  of  general  interest  and  vast  importance.  A 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  asphyxia,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  means  which  ought  to  be  employed,  is  at 
all  times  useful,  and  may  not  unfrequently  save  the  life 
of  a  casual  acquaintance,  a  beloved  friend,  or  an  affec- 
tionate child.  We.  therefore  treat  this  portion  of  our 
inquiry  somewhat  more  professionally  than  we  have 
done  other  parts  of  our  very  interesting  subject. 

Medical  writers  divide  all  deaths,  however  produced, 
whether  from  violence,  mephitic  gas,  poisons,  disease, 
submersion,  cold,  hajmorrhage,  lightning,  suspension  or 
decapitation,  into  four  kinds. 

The  first  kind  of  death  is  that  beginning  at  the  lungs; 
the  second  is  that  beginnmg  at  the  bram;  the  third  is 
that  begmning  at  the  heart ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  simul- 
taneous destruction  of  animalism  and  organism.  The 
two  first,  Dr.  George  Gregory  thinks  may  be  considered 
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modifications  of  each  other,  and  as  they  are  the  most 
usual  modesby  which  death  is  effected,  whether  suddenly, 
or  in  the  progress  of  disease,  they  will  merit  a  priority  of 
discussion.* 

In  death  by  suffocation,  or  strangulation,t  the  heart 
continues  to  beat  after  respiration  has  ceased;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  left  ventricle  propels  venous  blood,  or  blood 
■which,  not  being  arterialized,  is  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
life,  to  all  parts  of  the  body;  and  when  a  very  few  waves  of 
this  improper  blood  have  circulated  through  the  brain,  in- 
sensibility takes  place,  and  animal  life  ceases.  But  this 
venous  blood,  having  destroj'ed  animalism,  or  for  ever 
interrupted  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system,  does 
not  stop  here;  but  penetrating  into  the  interstices,  or 
fibres  of  the  heart  itself,  by  means  of  the  coronary  arteries 
which  supply  that  organ  with  blood,  gradually  dis  .roys 
it,  and  with  it  organism,  or  organic  life.  This,  then,  is 
complete  death;  and,  perhaps,  there  never  will  be  any 
means,  devised  to  alter  or  restore  the  lost  powers  of  the 
system  under  this  condition.  In  this  case,  which  is  one 
of  pure  asphyxia,  death  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  venous 
blood  acting  as  a  poison — first  ou  the  nervous,  and 
secondly,  on  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart.  Here  ani- 
malism, the  existence  of  which  is  necessary  to  pain,  or 
suffering  (for  we  cannot  feel  without  the  nerves  and 

*  Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
by  Greorge  Gregory,  M.D.  etc.  1839. 

t  Suffocation  is  produced  by  stopping  the  mouth. 
"  burking,"  or  when  any  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the 
windpipe,  or  fi-om  raephitic  gases  ;  strangulation,  by 
ligature,  as  a  rope,  or  by  simple  pressure  with  the 
hands. 
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brain),  ceases  before  organism,  and  doubtless  "  this  is  a 
benevolent  provision  of  nature."  * 

That  this  is  a  correct  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
death  is  produced,  by  suffocation,  hanging,  or  exposure 
to  nitrogen  gas,  is  rendered  probable  by  experiments 
madfi  upon  animids.  If  animals  are  kiEed  by  any  of  these 
methods,  and,  their  bodies  examined,  the  heart  is  foimd 
contracting  after  the  diaphragm  has  ceased  to  act.  The 
skin  is  discolored;  and  venous,  or  inappropriate,  and 
therefore  poisonous  blood,  is  seen  in  the  great  arteries, 
and  in  the  left  or  animal  side  of  the  heart;  while  the 

*  Dr.  Koget  dissents  from  this  theory.  He  says,  "  If 
we  were  to  admit  this  doctrine,  there  would  present 
itself  this  obvious  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
renewal  of  the  contractions  of  that  organ  (the  heart)  on 
the  re-establishment  of  respiration ;  namely,  that  the  very 
power,  to  whicli  it  must  owe  the  restoration  of  its  irrita- 
bility, by  the  propulsion  of  fresh  arterial  blood  through 
its  vessels,  has,  on  tliis  hypothesis,  been  itself  destroyed, 
and  therefore  the  means  of  recovering  it  do  not  exist. 
Resuscitation  from  asphyxia  would,  if  this  were  true,  be 
impossible ;  but,  since  daily  experience  shews  us  that  the 
heart  may  be  made  to  renew  its  contractions,  even  some 
time  after  they  have  ceased,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  that  organ  still  retains,  under  these  circumstances, 
a  considerable  share  of  irritability,  ready  to  be  called  into 
action  when  a  proper  stimulus  is  applied.  On  the  re- 
newal of  the  action  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  by 
which  means  a  fresh  supply  of  arterial  blood  is  poiired 
into  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  these  cavities  are  urged 
by  their  appropriate  stimulus,  which  is  that  of  mecha- 
nical distension,  again  to  contract  and  renew  the  circula- 
tion. Arterial  blood  being  thus  again  diffused  over  the 
system,  imparts  its  vivifying  influence  to  all  the  organs; 
their  suspended  functions  are  resumed,  and  animation  is 
restored."  We  differ  with  much  reluctance  from  Dr. 
Eoget,  for  we  think  it  doubtful  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
has  ever  been  restored  after  its  parietes  have  beea 
saturated  with  carbonized  blood. 
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large  veins  on  the  right  or  organic  side  are  always  full  of 
blood.  This  principle  in  patliology,  namely,  the  manner 
in  which  death  is  accounted  for  here,  admits  of  a  further 
illustration.  Dr.  Gregory  says,  from  what  happens  in  a  few 
cases  of  drowning,  but  more  frequently  after  exposure  to 
carbonic  acid  gas,  as  when  a  brewer's  man,  going  into  an 
empty  vat  from  which  beer  has  been  recently  drawn,  in- 
stantly falls  down  insensible,  the  action  of  the  heart  in 
such  cases  is  often  renewed,  but  insensibiUty  continues, 
and  the  patient,  after  remaining  in  a  perfectly  apoplectic 
state,  for  a  few  hours,  dies.  In  some  instances,  these 
symptoms  subside,  and  the  patient  recovers.  It  is  there- 
fore presumable,  that  in  such  cases  the  quantity  of  venous 
blood  which  had  circulated  tlu-ough  the  brain,  had  been 
quite  sufficient  to  injure  it  seriously,  though  not  totally 
to  destroy  its  functions.  This  kind  of  death  takes  place 
also  not  only  in  hanging  and  drowning,  but  even  if  the 
nostrils  and  mouth  be  closed,  or  if  an  animal  be  confined 
in  vacuo,  or  in  an  irrespirable  gas,  as  nitrogen,  or  if  the 
spinal  cord  be  divided  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck;  for, 
by  this  latter  operation,  the  muscles  of  respiration  are 
paralyzed,  and  arteriaUzation  of  the  blood  prevented. 

An  instance  of  death  nearly  taking  place  from  closing 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  is  given  by  Dr.  Roget.  An 
athletic  black,  of  pugilistic  celebrity,  had  been  selected, 
from  the  fine  form  of  his  chest,  and  the  well-marked  ex- 
pression of  his  muscles,  as  an  academic  model.  It  was 
wished  to  obtain  a  cast  of  his  body ;  but  this  being  at- 
tempted at  one  operation,  and  in  one  entire  piece,  as 
soon  as  the  plaster  began  to  set,  he  felt  on  a  sudden  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  respiration,  and,  to  add  to  his 
misfortune,  was  cut  off  from  the  means  of  expressing  bis 
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distress.  His  situation,  however,  was  fortunately  per- 
ceived, just  in  time  to  save  his  life,  by  breaking  his  bonds, 
and  releasing  him  from  the  extreme  peril  in  which  the 
academicians  had  placed  him. 

All  gases  do  not  act  in  this  manner  on  the  body;  but 
in  some,  their  action  is  modified  by  circumstance,  and  by 
the  age  of  the  persons  exposed  to  them ;  for  example, 
Dr.  Babington  has  recorded  two  cases  of  death  by 
suffocation  from  exposure  to  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  which 
it  would  seem  that  this  gas  is  more  obnoxious  to  youth 
than  to  age.  Two  persons — one  a  man  of  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  the  other  a  boy  of  thirteen — went  to  bed  in 
a  room  in  which  was  a  chafing-dish,  filled  with  burning 
charcoal.  In  the  morning  the  boy  was  found  completely 
dead,  but  the  man  was  in  an  apoplectic  state,  and  re- 
medial means  having  been  adopted,  he  recovered,  (me- 
nico-CHrRURG.  TRANS,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.)  Bourdon  relates 
a  similar  case.  A  woman,  urged  by  jealousy  and  mis- 
fortune, determined  to  destroy  herself.  With  this  view, 
she  shut  herself  up  in  a  closet  with  a  large  brazier  of 
burning  charcoal.  Some  time  after  the  bodies  were  dis- 
covered. The  child  was  perfectly  dead,  but  the  woman 
was  recovered  without  much  difficulty,  (principes  de 
PHYSiOLOGiE  medicaxe,  Partie  ii.  p.  650.) 

We  are  indebted  for  a  very  minute  account  of  the 
symptoms  which  attend  exposure  to  the  fumes  of 
charcoal,  to  the  monomania  of  the  younger  Berthollet, 
son  of  the  celebrated  chemist  of  that  name.  Determined 
to  commit  suicide,  he  chose  death  by  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
and  carefully  closing  every  aperture,  shut  himself  up  in 
a  closet,  with  a  chafing-dish  of  burning  charcoal.  He 
then  sat  down,  and  noted  his  feelings.    They  were  con- 
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fusion,  head-aclie,  vertigo,  nausea,  heaviness,  and  irresis- 
tible inclination  to  sleep;  in  short,  the  sj'mptorns  were 
those  attending  the  exhibition  of  a  narcotic.  His  remarks 
were  evidently  interrupted  by  a  pause;  then  follows  an 
illegible  word,  and  the  pen  dropped  from  his  hand! 

The  gas,  or  steam  of  burning  coal,  is  likewise  slow  in  its 
action  on  the  living  body,  and  persons  frequently  re- 
cover who  have  been  exposed  to  it.  Mr.  Tossach,  of  Alloa 
in  Scotland,  relates  the  case  of  a  man  asphyxied  from 
the  steam  of  burning  coal,  who  was  recovered  by  artifi- 
cial respiration,  venesection,  friction,  and  "tossing  about.'' 
Dr.  Frewen,  of  Sussex,  mentions,  that  a  man,  having  been 
stupefied  by  the  smoke  of  sea-coal,  was  recovered  by 
plunging  him  into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  laying  him 
in  a  warm  bed.  This  also  is  the  plan  pursued  to  recover 
the  dogs  which  for  the  gratification  of  idle  curiosity  are 
experimented  upon  by  their  cruel  owners  in  the  grotto 
Del  Cane.  When  taken  out  insensible,  they  are  plunged 
into  water,  well  dried,  and  then  warmed  by  artificial 
means. 

Sir- Humphry  Davy,  in  his  elaborate  experiments  on 
the  gases,  among  others  made  an  attempt  to  test  the 
noxious  quality  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  by  swallowing 
a  measure  of  it  in  its  pure,  or  undUuted  state,  and  was 
very  nearly  falling  a  victim  to  liis  love  of  science.  He 
only  took  three  inspirations,  and  they  nearly  killed  him. 
(researches  concerning  nitrous  oxide,  p.  468.) 

Asphyxia,  however,  which  takes  place  from  exposure 
to  gases  of  a  more  compound  nature,  as  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, or  common  gas,  and  that  which  arises  frouj  ce- 
meteries and  sewers,  is,  generally,  instantly  more  fatal. 

Fourcroy,  on  the  authority  of  the  nport  made  by 
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the  grave-diggers  in  France,  who  were  examined  on  the 
noxious  effects  arising  from  exhalations  in  burial-grounds^ 
mentions,  that  those  men  who  happen  to  be  standing 
near  a  corpse,  when  the  abdomen  is  struck  by  a  pick -axe, 
often  fall  down  on  a  sudden,  in  a  state  of  apparent  death, 
while  those  at  a  little  distance  are  attacked  with  sickness, 
giddiness,  tremors,  and  fainting,  which  symptoms  con- 
tinue several  hours.  We  have  a  very  striking  corrobo- 
ration of  these  facts  in  that  valuable  work  of  Mr. 
Walker's,  GATHERINGS  IN  GRAVE- YARDS,  abookthat  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  inhabitant  of  a  large  city.  The 
cases  there  cited  are  so  numerous,  and  the  arguments 
employed  against  the  dangerous  practice  of  interment  in 
cities  so  conclusive,  that  we  are  convinced  that  the  work 
has  only  to  be  more  generally  known,  to  cause  the 
principle  of  transurban  interment  to  be  carried  out  in  all 
the  cities  of  Europe. 

We  would  have  willingly  closed  our  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  death  from  exposure  to  noxious  gases  here,  did 
we  not  think,  that  the  mention  of  a  daring  but  most  fatal 
experiment  may  prove  not  altogether  a  fruitless  warning 
to  young  chemists.  We  record  the  circumstances  with 
pain,  for  we  cannot  recollect  but  with  sorrow  that,  inde- 
pendent of  the  destruction  of  the  person  on  wliom  the 
experiment  was  made,  the  adventurous  chemist  himself 
sunk  from  its  consequence  into  melancholy  and  dejection; 
fled  to  opium  for  relief;  and  alternating  the  spirituous 
tincture  with  the  drug  itself,  desecrated  the  fount  of 
reason,  and  died  raving  mad!  ' 

A  yomig  and  ardent  student,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  who 
had  just  commenced  the  study  of  chemistry,  unfortunately 
reading  in  a  chemical  work  that  chlorine  gas,  or,  as  it  was 
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tlien  called,  the  hyper-oxy muriate,  possessed  the  power 
of  bleaching  things  exposed  to  its  action,  immediately 
cionceived  the  idea  of  turning  a  negro  white.  From  the 
moment  this  idea  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  he  could 
think  of  notliing  else.  In  vain  he  tried  to  read,  to  eat, 
to  sleep;  this  absorbing  thought  refused  place  to  any  other 
image  in  his  mind;  this  grand  experiment  haunted  him, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  allowed  neither  rest  nor 
quiet.  Notwithstanding  his  ardour,  however,  he  was 
compelled  to  wait  some  time  before  he  could  gratify  this 
importunate  desire;  for  the  ingredients  were  not  to  be 
procured  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided, 
and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  send  to  Kingston  for 
them.  At  length  the  long-coveted  treasure,  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  reached  him,  and  he  forthwith 
prepared  for  his  grand  experiment.  He  had  so  constantly 
pictured  to  his  mind  the  startling  effect  which  the  meta- 
morphosis or  transformation  of  a  negro  into  a  white  man 
would  have  upon  the  world  at  large,  that  he  despised  all 
minor  improbabilities  and  impossibilities,  and  looked  only 
to  the  ultimate  effect — a  black  man  turned  white!  With 
the  greatest  secresy  a  room  was  prepared,  and  with  not 
a  little  labor  and  an  untold  number  of  promises,  he 
seduced  a  half-idiot  negro,  who  was  also  dre.adfully  dis- 
figured with  elephantiasis,  to  submit  to  the  operation  of 
being  turned  white,  and  the  hope  of  which  was  Sambo's 
principal  inducement  for  submitting  to  the  ordeaL  The 
room  having  been  rendered  nearly  air-tight,  and  his 
victim  stripped,  he  placed  him  on  a  stool,  and  commenced 
his  labors  by  pouring  the  acid  on  the  mineral.  The  gas  soon 
rose  and  filled  the  apartment,  while  a  distressing  cough 
and  spasm  of  the  throat  began  to  render  his  as  well  as 
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the  negro's  situation  uncomfortable.  However,  he  never 
dreamed  of  leaving  the  chamber,  but  fortimately  for  him 
the  surgeon  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed  coming  into  the 
surgery,  which  was  immediately  below  him,  and  requiring 
his  services,  he  hastily  left  the  room,  fastening  the  door 
after  him.  He  experienced  much  pain  and  inconvenience 
about  the  throat  and  chest,  but  contrived  to  conceal  his 
sufferings  from  his  master,  wlule  he  compounded  some 
prescriptions  which  were  required  on  the  instant.  He  had 
not  however  been  very  long  thus  employed,  when  a  dull 
noise  as  of  some  heavy  body  falling  on  the  floor  attracted 
his  attention,  and  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  dis- 
closing his  experiment,  fondly  thinking  that  Sambo  was 
dancing  for  joy  at  having  been  turned  white!  But  a 
groan  following  the  fall  he  became  alarmed,  and  his 
master  complaining  of  a  suffocating  odour,  ordered  Mm 
to  go  up  stairs,  and  see  what  was  the  matter,  when, 
opening  the  door,  he  fell  himself  senseless  on  the  floor, 
and  was  only  saved  from  immediate  death,  by  the  prompt 
assistance  of  the  surgeon;  while  poor  Sambo — horrible 
to  relate — was  irrecoverably  dead!  The  affair  was 
hushed  up.  He  came  to  Great  Britain,  graduated,  but 
died  two  years  after,  as  we  have  already  said,  stark  mad. 

We  remember  another  case,  in  which  a  friend  impru- 
dently inhaled  a  quantity  of  impure  nitrous  oxide,  or 
rather  diluted  nitric  oxide,  when  in  Edinburgh,  and  was 
recovered,  but  with  difficulty.  These  facts,  we  trust, 
will  put  young  chemists  and  experimentaUsts  on  their 
guard. 

.  In  DEATH  FROM  DROWNING,  which  is  but  another  form 
of  suffocation,  the  symptoms  follow  each  other  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:— "A  healthy  individual,  in  perfect  pos- 
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session  of  his  faculties,  falls  into  the  water  from  a  certain 
height,  and  descends,  from  the  impetus  given  by  the  fall, 
to  some  depth  below  the  surface.  He  quickly  again  rises 
to  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  buoyed  up  by  the  difference  in 
specific  gravity  between  liis  body  and  the  water,  and 
also  frequently  receiving  additional  support  from  air  en- 
tangled in  his  clothes.  If  able  to  swim,  he  supports  himself 
at  the  surface,  as  long  as  his  strength  lasts  him;  when 
that  fails,  he  is  in  the  situation  of  a  person  who  is  unable 
to  SAvim;  in  either  case,  he  then  performs  movements  at 
random  with  his  legs  and  arms,  and,  while  sinking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  involuntarily  grasps  any  object  that 
comes  within  the  reach  of  his  hands.  Prom  the  irregu- 
larity with  which  these  actions  are  performed,  he  appears 
at  the  surface,  and  again  disappears,  several  times  suc- 
cessively. Whenever  the  mouth  happens  to  be  out  of  the 
water,  a  hasty  gasp  is  made,  by  which  water,  as  well  as 
air,  goes  down  the  throat,  and,  exciting  cough,  is  partly 
expelled  from  the  trachea  ;  but,  by  the  same  effort,  the 
air  that  had  been  taken  in,  at  the  same  time  is  also 
ejected.  This  creates  a  fresh  demand  for  air;  and,  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  occurs,  another,  and  a  more  hur- 
ried attempt,  is  made  to  satisfy  it.  This  very  eagerness 
tends  but  to  defeat  its  own  object;  for,  if  the  head  be  but 
only  half  raised  above  the  surface  the  chance  is  that  the 
water  is  again  taken  in  by  the  effort  to  inspire.  It  is 
again  rejected  by  the  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  the  con- 
sequent convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat; 
and  in  the  painful  conflict  of  the  two  contending  elements 
some  water  is  swallowed,  and  passes  into  the  stomach. 
All  these  violent  efforts  tend  to  detennine  blood  to  the 
head;  and,  that  blood  partaking  of  the  venous  qualitie*. 
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puts  an  immediate  stop  to  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
Sensation  and  voluntary  motion  cease;  the  body  sinks 
motionless  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  the  pressure  of 
which,  on  the  sides  of  the  chest,  finally  express  a  portion 
of  the  air  that  still  remained  in  the  lungs  when  the  last 
effort  was  made."  (dk.  roget.) 

Dr.  Groodwyn  thus  records  the  phenomena: — "Wlien 
an  animal  is  immersed  in  water  his  pulse  becomes 
weak  and  freq^uent;  he  feels  an  anxiety  about  his 
breast,  and  struggles  to  relieve  it:  in  these  struggles 
he  rises  towards  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  throws 
out  a  quantity  of  air  from  his  Imigs.  After  this  his 
anxiety  increases;  his  pulse  becomes  weaker;  his  strug- 
gles are  renewed  with  more  violence;  he  rises  towards 
the  surface  again,  throws  out  more  airi  from  his  lungs, 
and  makes  several  efforts  to  inspire;  and,  in  some  of  these 
efforts,  a  quantity  of  water  commonly  passes  into  his 
mouth.  His  skin  then  becomes  blue,  particularly  about 
the  face  and  lips ;  his  pulse  gradually  ceases ;  tlie  sphinc- 
ters are  relaxed;  he  falls  down  without  sensation,  and 
without  motion."  (connexion  of  life  with  respi- 
ration.) 

Most  persons  are  still  of  opinion,  as  were  some  physi- 
cians formerly,  that  in  drowning,  death  takes  place  from 
the  quantity  of  water  which  gets  into  the  lungs.  Of  this 
opinion  was  De  Haen ;  but  Cullen  came  to  the  conclusion, 
after  numerous  dissections,  that  the  quantity  that  did  get 
into  the  lungs,  was  insufficient  to  cause  death.  Dr. 
Goodwjm's  investigation  on  this  subject,  says  Dr.  Roget, 
is  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  seems  to  have  laid  the 
question  entirely  at  rest.  By  drowning  animals  m  colored 
fluids,  such  as  ink,  he  ascertained  that  the  quantity  of 
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fluid  that  really  entered  the  lungs,  was  infinitely  less 
than  was  adequate  to  produce  death. 

Other  animals  he  drowned  in  quicksilver,  which,  from 
its  not  mixmg  with  the  animal  fluids,  could  be  more 
easily  collected,  and  its  quantity  determined.  He  thus 
iiScertained,  that  only  five  drams  of  this  fluid,  in  which 
a  cat  was  immersed,  entered  its  lungs  while  drowning; 
and,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  would 
occasion  the  death  of  the  animal,  he  made  the  following 
experiment:  confining  a  cat  in  an  erect  posture,  he 
made  a  small  opening  in  the  trachea,  and  introduced 
through  it  two  ounces  of  water  into  the  lungs.  The  only 
effects  produced,  were  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a 
weak  pulse;  but  these  symptoms  soon  subsided,  and  the 
animal  lived  several  hours  afterwards,  without  expe- 
riencing any  further  inconvenience.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  it  was  strangled,  and  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  water 
were  found  in  the  lungs.  Similar  experiments  were  made 
with  other  fluids,  and  with  nearly  the  same  result.  Hence 
Dr.  Goodwyn  concludes,  that  in  drowning,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  does  enter  the  lungs;  that  it  enters  during 
the  efforts  to  inspire,  and  mixing  with  the  pulmonary 
mucus  forms  a  frothy  fluid;  but  that  the  whole  of  tliis 
fluid  is  insufficient  to  produce  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  drowning.  Mr.  Kite  and  Mr.  Coleman  have  con- 
firmed these  experiments,  and  Professor  Meyer  has  also 
investigated  the  same  question,  by  employing  water  in 
■which  hydrocyanate  of  potash  had  been  dissolveti,  and 
testing  the  fluid  foimd  in  the  lungs  with  the  muriate  of 
ron.  (medicax  repository,  vol.  iii.  New  Series,  p.  436.) 

In  the  cases  which  we  have  been  considering,  we  have 
supposed  the  person  to  retain  his  faculties;  but  it  may  so 
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happen,  that  fainting,  or  asphyxia,  may  have  come  on 
before  immersion,  or  the  person  may  have  received  a  blow, 
or  he  may  liave  been  intoxicated,  or  he  may  have  struclc 
liis  head  against  sometliiug  in  the  water;  in  these  cases, 
the  symptoms  enumerated  hoth  by  Dr.  Roget  and  Dr. 
Goodwyn  will  of  course  not  be  present,  or  will  be  induced 
only  in  part. 

We  have  been  asked,  is  death  from  drowning  painful? 
We  should  say  not;  and  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  been  immersed  in  water  for  a  considerable  time  and 
with  difficulty  restored  to  Hfe,  strengthens  our  opinion 
We  are  acquainted  with  a  gentleman,  who  being  able  to 
swim  but  little  ventured  too  far  out  and  became  exliausted. 
His  alarm  was  great;  and  after  making  several  strenuous 
but  ill-directed  efforts  to  regain  the  shore,  he  shouted  for 
assistance,  then  sunk  as  he  supposed  to  rise  no  more. 
The  noise  of  the  water  in  his  ears  was  at  first  horrible, 
and  the  idea  of  death,  and  such  a  death!  terrific  in  tlie 
extreme.  He  felt  himself  sinking  as  if  for  an  age — and 
descent — it  seemed — would  have  no  end.  But  tliis  frightf  uj 
state  passed  away.  His  senses  became  steeped  in  light. 
Innumerable  and  beautiful  visions  presented  themselves 
to  his  imagination.  Luminous  aerial  shapes  accompanied 
him  through  embowering  groves  of  graceful  trees,  while 
soft  music,  as  if  breathed  from  their  leaves,  wooed  his  spirit 
to  voluptuous  repose.  Marble  colonnades,  light-pierced 
vistas,  soft-grass  walks,  picturesque  groups  of  angelic 
beings,  gorgeously-plumaged  birds,  golden  fish  that 
swam  in  purple  waters,  and  glistening  fruit  that  hmig 
from  latticed  arbours,  were  seen,  admired,  and  passed. 
Then  the  vision  changed;  and  he  saw,  as  if  m  a  wide  field, 
the  acts  of  his  own  being,  from  the  first  dawn  of  memory 
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to  the  moment  when  he  entered  the  water.  They  were 
all  grouped  and  ranged  in  the  order  of  the  succession  of 
theur  happening,  and  he  road  the  wliole  volume  of  existence 
at  a  glance;  nay,  its  incidents  and  entities  were  pho- 
tographed on  his  mind,  limned  in  light—  and  the  panorama 
of  the  battle  of  life  lay  before  liim.  *  •  *  From  tliis 
condition  of  beatitude,  at  least,  these  were  the  last  sen- 
sations he  could  remember;  he  awoke  to  consciousness, 
and  consequently  to  pain,  agony,  and  disappointment. 
We  have  often  conversed  together  upon  his  feelings  on 
this  occasion,  and  his  account  has'  never  varied,  so  in- 
tensely were  the  visions  graven  on  his  memory.* 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  time  in  which  persons 
have  remained  in  a  state  of  syncope  or  asphyxia,  and  af- 
terwards recovered,  writers  vary  very  much  in  their 
statements.  Dr.  Davy  says,  that  he  could  not  recover 
dogs  that  had  been  immersed  in  water  only  two  minutes? 
even  by  means  of  artificial  respiration  and  galvanism. 
It  is  thought  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  may 
exert  some  influence.  Others  again  think  that  the  water 
itself  affects  the  vital  functions,  and  possibly  there  is 
truth  in  the  conjecture,  as  it  is  said,  that  no  persons  re- 
cover who  fall  into  the  river  Lea,  even  if  they  be  in  its 
waters  ever  so  short  a  time.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  cases  recorded,  and  it  would  seem  on  sufficient  au- 
thority, of  persons  having  been  restored  to  life  who  were 
a  long  time  under  water.  Tissot  mentions  the  case  of  a 
girl,  who  was  restored  to  life  after  she  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  water  swollen,  bloated,  and  to  all  appearance  dead, 

*  Mathews,  the  comedian,  gives  a  very  different  accoimt 
of  his  sensations  when,  on  one  occasion,  he  was  nearly 
drowned.    See  the  first  volume  of  his  memoirs. 
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by  laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot  ashes,  covering  her 
with  others  equally  hot,  putting  a  bonnet  round  lier  head, 
and  a  stocking  about  her  neck,  botli  fiUed  with  ashes,  and 
lieaping  coverings  over  all.  After  she  had  remained  half 
an  hour  in  this  situation,  her  pulse  returned,  she  recovered 
her  speech,  and  cried  out,  "I  freeze,  I  freeze!"  A  little 
cherry  brandy  was  then  given  her,  and  she  was  allowed 
to  remain  buried,  as  it  were,  under  the  ashes  for  eight 
hours.  Afterwards  she  was  taken  out  without  any  other 
complaint  except  that  of  lassitude  or  weariness,  which 
went  off  in  a  few  days.  The  same  authority  mentions 
the  instance  of  a  man  who  was  restored  to  life  by  the 
heat  of  a  dunghill  after  he  had  remained  six  hours  under 
water !  We  can  reconcile  the  conflicting  accounts  of  Davy 
and  Tissot,  by  supposing  that  the  man  and  girl  had 
fainted  previous  to,  or  at  the  moment  of  immersion ;  in 
which  case,  circulation  being  suspended,  it  is  possible  to 
believe  that  the  persons  here  mentioned  might  have 
been  under  water  for  the  time  specified,  without  receiving 
any  fatal  injury. 

However,  very  great  authorities  are  against  us.  Dr. 
Roget  says,  if  the  submersion  have  not  exceeded  five 
minutes,  and  no  blow  against  a  stone  or  other  violence 
has  occurred  to  complicate  the  effects,  our  efforts  of  re- 
suscitation, if  properly  conducted,  will  generally  be  suc- 
cessful; and  subsequently,  in  reference  to  those  cases 
where  recovery  is  said  to  have  taken  place  after  immersion 
for  any  length  of  time,  he  writes — "  The  numerous  cases 
on  record  in  which  it  is  alleged,  that  life  has  been  re- 
stored after  bemg  several  hours  under  water,  are  totally 
unworthy  of  credit."  This  is  very  strong  language;  for  the 
Doctor  himself  admits,  that  "  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
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immersion  recovery  is  not  very  common,"  which  means 
recovery  may  take  place,  and  that  "  the  longest  period  re- 
corded in  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  is  three 
quarters  of  an  hour."  And  again :  "  It  appears,  from  the 
first  report  of  the  Establishment  for  the  liccovery  of 
Drowned  Persons  at  Paris,  that  out  of  twenty-three  cases 
restored  to  life,  one  had  been  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
under  water,  and  four  had  been  half  an  hour."  Now,  if 
it  be  admitted  that  a  man  may  be,  nay,  men  have  been, 
recovered,  after  half  an  hour,  or  even  three-quarters  of 
an  hour's  immersion,  we  cannot  conceive  why  another 
should  not  remain  several  hours,  or  where  there  is  nothing 
noxious  in  the  water,  and  asphyxia  has  taken  place, 
before  immersion,  several  days  ?  We  admit  this  to  be  a 
very  extreme  case ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  reason  against 
the  possibility  of  a  thing  from  its  absence,  and  more  es- 
pecially when  there  are  authorities  to  vouch  for  its  having 
been.  It  is  this  intolerance  on  the  part  of  knowledge — 
and  to  which  we  have  before  alluded  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  and  the  introduction  of  gas,  and  we 
might  have  added  also,  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  who,  in  a  letter 
•written  to  a  friend  from  Milan,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  states  that  he  had  met  with  many  mad  people, 
and  had  heard  of  many  mad  schemes,  but  the  maddest  he 
had  ever  heard,  or  met  with,  was  in  the  person  of  a 
young  chemist  of  that  city,  who  proposed  to  light  the 
town  Avith  gas — of  which  we  complain.  We  do  not  thhik 
Dr.  Roget,  or  any  other  medical  witer,  is  justified,  by  a 
single  dash  of  the  pen,  to  condemn  as  unworthy  of  beUet 
what  respectable  authorities  relate,  and  so  many  persons 
of  knowledge  and  science,  by  no  means  contemptible, 
firmly  believe.    The  Indian  divers  of  Ceylou  remain 
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three,  four,  aiid  even  five  minutes  under  water  (perci- 
VAx's  HIST,  ofceylon);  and  Other  instances  are  recorded, 
-  of  persons  remaining  for  a  very  considerable  period  im- 
mersed in  water,  the  most  remarkable  example  of  which, 
that  occurs  to  our  memory  at  the  present  moment,  is 
that  of  the  Sicilian  diver,  Nicolo  Pesce.  But  of  him  here- 
after.  Gmelin  says,  that  the  Astracan  divers  remain 
seven  minutes  under  water:  Beckman,  that  the  divers  in 
Holland  are  more  expert,  that  is,  they  can  remain  a  longer 
time  underwater  than  the  Astracan  divers;  for  an  ob- 
server, wisliing  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  length  of  time 
they  remained  below  the  surface,  endeavoured  to  hold  his 
breath,  but  was  obUged  to  breathe  at  least  ten  times  wliile 
they  continued  under  water,  or,  in  other  words,  these 
divers  held  their  breath  ten  times  as  long  as  he  could : 
Oldenburg  relates,  that  the  pearl  divers  in  the  East 
Indies  can  remain  under  water  one  quarter  of  an  hour; 
and  some  assert,  that  they  continue  longer:  Merseune 
mentions  a  diver,  John  Barrinus,  who  could  continue 
under  water  six  hours:  and  Maffajus,  that  the  natives 
of  Brazil  will  remain  several  hours  under  water,  with 
their  eyes  open,  in  order  to  search  for  any  thing  at  the 
bottom.   All  curcumnavigators  make  mention  of  the  dex- 
terity of  the  savages  in  diving  and  swimming;  and  most 
travellers,  who  visit  the  Indian  seas,  relate  the  same 
facts.   Kircher  records  the  case  of  a  Sicilian  diver  named 
Nicolo  Pesce,  "who  could  remain  under  water  for  a 
whole  day,  and  who  at  last  perished  m  diving  to  explore 
the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis."    Blunt,  in  his  Account  of  the 
Island  of  Samos,  says,  that  "the  divers  from  their  in- 
fancy are  bred  up  with  dry  biscuit,  and  other  extenuating 
,  diet,  to  make  them  extremely  lean ;  then,  taking  a  sfwnge 
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Tret  with  oil,  they  hold  it  part  in  their  mouths,  and  part 
without,  and  thus  dive  under  water,  where  at  first  they 
cannot  stay  long,  but  after  due  practice,  some  of  the 
leanest  will  remain  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  even  more, 
until  all  the  oU  of  the  sponge  be  corrupted;  and,  by  the 
law  of  the  island,  none  of  that  trade  is  suffered  to  marry, 
until  he  have  staid  half  an  hour  under  water:  thus,  they 
become  able  to  gather  sponges  from  the  bottoms  of  rocks, 
more  than  a  hundred  fathoms  deep."  From  what  we 
ourself  have  seen  of  negro  divers  in  the  West  Indies,  we 
are  convinced  that  men  can  remain  with  impunity  from 
two,  three,  to  perhaps  four  minutes,  under  water,  without 
any  great  practice-,  but,  like  every  other  art,  some  persons 
have  more  aptitude  for  acquiring  it  tlian  others,  and 
others,  again,  cannot  even  leam  the  art  of  swimming. 

We  hesitate  not  to  mention  the  following  fact  in  cor- 
roboration of  our  opinion: — While  coasting  round  the 
island  of  Jamaica  in  the  years  1836-7,  in  a  drogger,  or 
smack,  we  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  in  a  squall;  and> 
to  save  the  vessel  from  wreck,  the  anchor  was  let  go 
suddenly  in  forty  fathom  water,  which  snapped  the  cable 
near  the  ring-bolt,  and  we  were  saved  only  by  a  dex- 
terous raanoeu\'re  of  the  captain.  After  the  subsidence  of 
the  squall,  as  is  usual,  a  dead  calm  succeeded,  and  the 
crew  prepared  to  fish  up  the  anchor.  A  short,  squat, 
but  very  athletic  black,  having  tied  a  handkercliief  round 
his  head  very  tightly,  stripped  himself,  and  without  any 
other  preparation,  leaped  off  the  deck,  and  disappeared 
from  the  surface.  He  remained  so  long  imder  water 
that  we  became  apprehensive  that  he  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  numerous  sharks  on  the  coast,  but,  to  our  relief,  he 
oppeared  at  the  surface,  informed  the  crew  tliat  he  had 
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found  the  anchor,  and  having  taken  a  rope,  disappeared 
agiun,  and,  as  the  water  was  exceedingly  clear,  we  could 
«ee  him  for  a  long  time  descending,  till  the  increasing 
medimn  shut  him  out  from  view.  We  did  not  think  of 
timing  him,  but  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  he  could 
not  have  been  under  water  less  than  three  minutes,  and 
probably  it  was  four,  as  the  rope  required  to  be  made  fast 
to  the  fluke  of  the  anchor,  before  he  could  ascend.  In 
the  end  the  anchor  was  secm-ed,  and  on  expressing  our 
admiration  of  his  skill,  and  presenting  him  wth  a  dollar, 
he  made  a  bow,  or,  as  the  negroes  say,  "pulled  foot,"  and 
leaped  over-board  again,  swimming  round  and  about  the 
vessel  like  a  fish;  sometimes,  with  one  leg  round  his 
neck,  or  his  toe  in  his  mouth,  or  both  legs  up  like  masts, 
then  diving,  and  appearing  again  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  vessel.  Another  of  the  crew  offered, 
for  a  similar  sum,  to  do  more  than  this  fellow,  but  he  was 
prevented  by  the  captain.  The  Camanas  tiu'tlers,  too, 
when  diving  and  seizing  turtle  by  the  neck,  remain  under 
water  tiU  the  animal  is  exhausted,  and  then  rise  with  him 
to  the  surface,  and  this  must  certainly  be  a  period  of 
more  than  two  minutes. 

Nay,  we  have  undoubted  proofs  that  persons  may 
remain  a  longer  period  imder  water  than  is  allowed  to  be 
possible  by  some  physiologists.  Taylor  relates  the  case 
of  a  boy,  the  son  of  Mr.  Baldock,  a  surgeon  at  Burwash, 
in  Sussex,  who  fell  into  a  pond,  and  remained  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  any  one  came  to  his  assistance,  but  by 
employing  the  usual  remedies  he  was  restored  to  hfe;  and, 
finally,  many  more  instauces  might  be  related,  did  our 
space  permit. 

Death  from  stkanoulation,  or  hanoino,  is  rarely  if 
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ever  produced  by  apoplexy,  as  is  very  generally  believed 
by  the  vxilgar.  De  Haen  ascertained  this  from  nu- 
merous experiments  on  dogs,  which  he  hanged,  and 
opened  as  soon  as  they  were  dead,  and  no  marks  of  ajw- 
plexy  were  discovered  in  the  brain.  The  elder  Monro, 
of  Edinburgh,  proved  to  demonstration  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death  in  hanging  is  owing  to  exclusion  oi 
air  from  the  lungs,  and  not  from  any  other  cause.  A  dog 
was  suspended  by  the  neck,  an  opening  having  been  pre- 
viously made  in  the  windpipe,  below  where  the  cord  was 
applied  to  the  neck,  so  that  air  could  pass  into  the  lungs 
as  freely  as  in  ordinary  respiration.  "  After  hanging  in 
this  state  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which 
time  the  circulation  and  the  breathing  went  on  as  usual, 
he  was  taken  down,  and  appeared  not  to  have  suffered 
materially  from  the  operation.  The  cord  was  then 
shifted  from  above  to  below  the  opening  made  in  the 
trachea,  so  as  totally  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air  into  the 
lungs;  and  the  animal  being  again  suspended,  was  in  a 
few  moments  completely  dead."  (curry,  observ.  etc 
p.  71,  quoted  by  Dr.  Roget.)  It  is  thought,  however,  that 
the  pressure  of  the  ligature  on  the  jugular  veins  of  the 
neck  has  a  considerable  share  in  hastenmg  the  period  of 
death;  so  that,  from  tliis  double  cause,  death  by  hanging 
is  not  painful;  nay,  an  imaginative  Frenchman  has 
written  a  work,  to  prove  that  liaiiging  is  a  more 
agreeable,  and,  in  short,  desirable  mode  of  going  out 
of  the  world  than  any  other;  because,  independent 
of  some  pleasurable  emotions  which  are  thought  to 
arise  in  the  mind,  from  tlie  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  the  reproductive  organs 
are  stimulated,  and.  the  reproductive  organism  which 
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really  takes  place  in  most  cases  of  hanging,  is  present! 
Dr.  Elliotson  says  there  is  an  account,  in  Lord  Bacon's 
^vorks,  of  a  person  who  was  hung,  and  all  but  killed,  and 
yet  he  did  not  suffer.  There  is  another  of  Cowley,  the 
poet,  (which  is  very  scarce,)  from  which  it  appears,  that 
he  three  times  attempted  to  commit  suicide,  and  one  of 
these  attempts  was  by  suspension.  The  account  was 
written  by  Idmself,  and  found  among  his  manuscripts. 
He  there  mentions,  that  he  suspended  himself  over  his 
chamber-door  in  the  Temple,  and  became  perfectly  in- 
sensible. He  only  recollected  a  flash  of  light  appearing 
before  his  eyes.  His  weight  at  last  caused  him  to  drop 
on  the  floor;  there  he  was  found;  and  after  a  time  he 
recovered.  He  says,  that  although  he  was  thus  in  the 
jaws  of  death,  and  had  become  perfectly  insensible,  yet 
he  had  no  previous  suffering  in  that  state,  (dh.  elliotson's 
LECTURES,  reported  in  the  lancet.) 

Partial  obstruction  of  the  trachea,  therefore,  does  not 
cause  instant  death;  but  generally,  if  the  obstruction  be 
complete,  the  patient  soon  expires.  Anacreon  is  said  to 
have  lost  his  life,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  from  a  grape- 
stone  sticking  in  his  throat,  while  in  the  act  of  quaffing 
some  new  wme;  andOtway,  having  suffered  the  pangs  of 
hmiger  for  several  days,  and  accidentally  meeting  with  a 
gentleman  on  Tower  HiU,  who  gave  him  some  money,  the 
starvmg  poet  hastily  purchased  a  roll,  and  devouring  it 
greedily,  the  crust  stuck  m  his  throat,  and  suffocated  him. 
That  eminent  physician.  Dr.  Abercrombie,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  tliink,  that  death  from  hanging  is  produced 
by  apoplexy.  He  says  :  A  boy  mentioned  by  Zitzihus 
had  drawn  his  neckcloth  remarkably  tight,  and  was 
whipping  his  top,   stoopmg   and  rising  alternately; 
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when,  after  a  short  time,  he  fell  down  apoplectic,  the 
neckcloth  being  unloosed,  and  blood  being  drawn  from 
the  jugular  brain,  he  speedily  recovered.  Strangulation, 
when  the  neck  is  not  dislocated,  appears  to  be  simply  apo- 
plexy. A  man  brought  after  execution  to  Sauv^s 
was  recovered  by  three  bleedings,  and  sat  up  and  talked, 
his  breathing  and  deglutition  being  natural  After  a  short 
time,  the  part  of  his  neck  -where  the  cord  had  been 
applied  began  to  sweU,  so  as  evidently  to  impede  the 
circulation  in  the  veins  of  the  neck :  he  then  became 
drowsy,  his  pulse  and  respiration  slow,  without  dyspncEa, 
and  in  a  few.  hours  he  died  of  apoplexy.  A  woman  men- 
tioned by  Wepfer  recovered  after  execution  under  the 
same  treatment.  After  her  recovery  she  was  for  some 
time  affected  with  vertigo,  which  subsided  gradually- 
(dr.  abercrombie  on  the  brain.) 

That  persons  have  recovered  who  have  been  sus- 
pended by  the  neck  the  time  directed  by  the  law, 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt;  and  Mr.  Glover, 
late  of  Doctors'  Commons,  relates  the  case  of  a  person 
who  was  restored  after  hanging  twenty-nine  minutes. 
Dr.  Plott  records  the  case  of  Snetta  de  Balshaw,  a  woman, 
■who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  after  being  suspended 
for  a  whole  night,  was  cut  down  and  found  alive.  She 
was  accordingly  pardoned  by  the  king.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  was  ossification  of  the  larynx,  -which  of 
course  allowed  her  to  breathe.  Dr.  Roget  says:  "At- 
tempts have  often  been  made  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
punishment,  by  introducing  a  silver  canula  into  the 
trachea,  j)reviousto  the  execution-,  but  the  intolerable  ir- 
ritation excited  in  so  sensible  a  part  as  the  glottis,  by  the 
presence  of  an  extraneous  body,must  ever  preclude  all  hope 
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of  success  from  such  a  project.  If  the  methods  practised 
in  Dr.  Monro's  experiment  on  a  dog  were  adopted  in  the 
case  of  a  person  intended  for  execution,  it  might  cer- 
tainly be  attended  vnih  a  successful  result.  It  is  re- 
corded, indeed,  that  an  expedient  of  this  kind  was  actually- 
tried  in  a  remarkable  case,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
given  by  Dr.  Mahon.  (medicine  legale  et  police  me- 
DicALE,  tomL  iii.  p.  62.)  A  butcher,  of  the  name  of  Gordon, 
was  condemned  to  execution,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  high- 
way robbery,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Having 
amassed  great  riches  by  his  successful  career  of  crime,  he 
persuaded  a  young  surgeon,  by  the  hope  of  a  great  re- 
ward, to  attempt  to  save  his  life.  The  surgeon  proposed 
the  plan  of  making  an  opening  low  down  in  the  trachea, 
and  introducing  through  it  a  small  canula.  This  was 
secretly  accomplished  previous  to  the  execution.  The  blood 
that  was  effused  in  consequence  excited  some  suspicion, 
but,  being  attributed  to  a  desperate  attempt  at  suicide, 
the  circumstance  only  occasioned  the  hastening  of  the 
hour  of  his  execution.  After  the  body  had  hung  the 
usual  time,  it  was  taken  down,  consigned  to  the  relations, 
and  quickly  removed  to  a  neighbouring  house,  where  the^ 
surgeon  was  anxiously  waiting  to  receive  it.  He  imme- 
diately drew  some  ounces  of  l)lood  from  the  jugxdar  vein, 
and  used  every  means  calculated  to  restore  animation.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  but  expii-ed  a 
few  minutes  after.  The  failure  of  success  was  attributed 
to  the  great  weight  of  the  body,  which  increased  the  vior 
lence  done  to  the  parts  compressed  by  the  rope." 

It  was  currently  reported,  and  beheved,  that  Dr.  Dodd 
was  restored  to  Ufe  after  his  execution— a  silver  canula 
having  been  passed  down  the  trachea,  which,  it  was  said. 
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enabled  him  to  breathe.  But  a  still  more  extraordinary 
case  has  been  recently  before  the  public;  we  allude  to  that 
of  Fontleroy,  the  banker.  Not  twelve  montlis  ago  an  af- 
fidavit was  made  in  one  of  the  courts  that  he  was  thun 
alive  and  in  good  health,  in  America;  and,  what  is  more, 
ou  that  affidavit  certain  proceedings,  we  believe,  were 
stayed.  Conversing  on  the  subject  with  an  American 
gentleman,  whom  we  accidentally  met  in  a  coffee-house, 
he  declared  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Fontleroy 
was  yet  alive,  and  that  he  had  been  saved  by  an  opening 
made  in  the  trachea  before  his  execution. 

But  other  authentic  and  accredited  cases  can  be  ad- 
duced, which  will  prove  the  wonderful  vitality  or  tenacity 
of  life  in  some  individuals.  In  the  year  1658,  Elizabeth, 
the  servant  of  one  IVIrs.  Cope,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
was  convicted  of  destroying  her  illegitimate  child,  and 
was  accordingly  hanged  at  Green-ditch,  where  she  re- 
mained suspended  so  long,  that  one  of  the  by-standers 
said,  if  she  was  not  dead,  he  would  be  hanged  for  her.  When 
cut  down  (the  gallows  being  very  high)  she  fell  with  such 
violence  on  the  ground,  that  it  seemed  sufficient  of  itself 
to  have  killed  her.  After  this,  she  was  put  into  a  coffinj 
and  carried  to  the  George  Inn,  in  Magdalen  parish,  where 
symptoms  of  returning  Ufe  being  perceived,  she  was 
blooded,  and  put  to  bed  to  a  young  woman.  In  a  short 
time  she  recovered,  and  to  all  appearance  might  have  lived 
many  years;  but,  the  news  reacliing  the  ears  of  the  Sheriff 
one  Malony,  she  was  barbarously  dragged  to  Gloucester 
Green,  and  there  hanged  on  a  tree,  till  she  was  dead. 

The  two  following  cases  are  similar,  the  one  occurring 
again  at  Oxford,  the  other  in  Paris:— "In  the  year  1650. 
Anne  Green  was  tried  at  Oxford,  before  Serjeant  Unip- 
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ton  Croke,  for  the  murder  of  her  illegitimate  child,  and, 
by  him,  sentenced  to  be  hanged;  which  sentence  was  ac- 
cordingly executed  on  the  4th  day  of  December,  in  the 
Castle  yard,  Oxford,  where  she  hung  about  half  an  hour, 
being  pulled  by  the  legs,  and,  after  all,  had  several  blows 
given  her  on  the  stomach  with  the  butt  end  of  a  musket. 
Being  cut  down,  she  was  put  into  a  coffin,  and  carried  to 
a  house  to  be  dissected;  where,  when  they  opened  the 
coffin,  notwithstanding  the  rope  remained  fastened  firmly 
round  her  neck,  they  perceived  her  chest  to  rise :  where- 
upon one  Mason,  a  taUor,  intending  an  act  of  humanity> 
stamped  on  her  chest  and  abdomen;  and  one  Oran,  a 
soldier,  struck  her  with  the  butt  end  of  his  musket. 
After  all  this,  when  Sir  William  Patty,  Dr.  Willis,  and 
Mr.  Clarke,  came  to  prepare  the  body  for  dissection,  they 
perceived  some  small  rattle  in  her  throat,  which  induced 
them  to  desist  from  their  original  design,  and  began  to 
use  means  for  her  recovery,  in  which  they  were  so  suc- 
cessful, that  within  fourteen  hours  she  began  to  speak, 
and  the  ne7<t  day  talked  and  prayed  very  heartily.  Nor 
did  the  humanity  of  the  doctors  stop,  till,  by  obtaining  a 
pardon  for  her,  they  secured  that  life  their  skill  had  re- 
stored. She  was  afterwards  married,  had  three  children, 
lived  in  good  repute  among  her  neighbours,  at  Steeple 
Barton,  and  died  in  1659.  What  was  very  remarkable, 
and  distinguished  the  hand  of  Providence  in  her  recovery, 
she  was  found  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  she 
suffered;  and  it  appeared  that  the  cliild  had  never  been 
alive,  but  came  from  her  spontaneously,  four  months  after 
conception." 

A  similar  case. — In  the  year  1765  an  innocent  young 
country  girl,  of  handsome  and  engaguig  person,  was  hired 
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as  a  servant  by  a  man,  who,  unfortunately  for  her,  was 
contaminated  witli  almost  every  vice  incidental  to  human 
nature.  This  wretch  was  so  struck  with  her  beauty,  that 
he  left  no  means  untried  to  seduce  her;  but  she  was  in- 
nately virtuous,  and  resisted  all  Ms  wicked  attempts. 
Being  a  stranger  at  Paris,  and  without  any  friend  to 
receive  her,  she  dreaded  to  quit  the  house  of  her  per- 
secutor, and  with  equal  reluctance  continued.  At  length 
her  virtuous  resistance  so  inflamed  this  wretched  being, 
that,  not  being  able  to  gratify  his  desires  in  the  manner 
he  wished,  he  formed  the  most  diabolical  plan  of  vengeance 
that  ever  entered  the  human  mind.  He  privately  con- 
veyed a  quantity  of  plate,  marked  with  his  name,  into 
the  box  where  the  girl  kept  her  clothes,  and  then,  de- 
claring he  had  been  robbed,  sent  for  an  officer  of  poUce, 
had  her  taken  into  custody,  and  made  lus  report  to  the 
magistrate  of  the  things  that  were  missing.  Tiie  officer, 
on  opening  her  box,  and  finding  the  articles  supposed  to 
have  been  stolen,  communicated  the  information  to  the 
magistrate,  who,  beiug  fully  persuaded  of  her  guilt,  com- 
mitted her  to  prison.  Here  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
supplicated  the  monster,  but  in  vain ;  her  tears  were  the 
only  proof  of  her  innocence,  in  opposition  to  the  apparent 
fact,  laid  to  her  chai'ge,  which  appeared  to  be  incon- 
trovertible. She  was  shortly  after  brought  to  trial,  where, 
with  the  aid  of  the  master's  circumstautial  evidence,  she 
was  found  guilty,  ordered  for  execution,  and,  in  short, 
was  hanged.  But  mark  the  secret  workings  of  Providence 
in  behalf  of  an  innocent  victim!  The  executioner  was  a 
novice  in  his  profession,  and,  in  adjusting  the  rope  round 
the  neck  of  this  poor  creature,  he  fastened  it  so  awkwardly, 
that  respiration  w:as  not  entirely  stopped.   After  hanging 
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the  usual  time,  the  body  was  cut  down,  and  sold  to  a  sur 
geon,  (formerly,  in  France,  the  bodies  of  criminals  after 
execution  were  a  part  of  the  hangman's  perquisites,  who 
had  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  as  he  thought  proper,)  who 
ordered  it  to  be  removed  to  his  house  for  dissection.  In 
the  evening,  when  about  to  commence  the  operation,  he 
thought  he  discovered  an  unusual  warmth  in  all  parts  of 
the  body.  On  holding  a  glass  to  her  mouth,  he  perceived 
a  dulness  and  humidity  on  its  surface,  which  led  him  to 
conclude  that  the  action  of  the  lungs  had  not  entirely 
ceased.  The  almost  fatal  knife  immediately  fell  from  Ms 
hand,  and  with  great  humanity  he  had  the  body  put  in  a 
warm  bed,  where,  after  applying  the  usual  remedies  in 
cases  of  suspended  animation,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  his  efforts  effectual,  in  restoring  to  life  this  unfor- 
tunate innocent.  The  surgeon  then  sent  for  a  priest,  to 
whom  he  was  known,  and  in  whose  prudence  and  secresy 
he  could  confide,  and  after  telling  him  the  particulars  of 
this  strange  affair,  requested  him  to  be  witness  of  his 
conduct,  and  to  further  aid  him  with  advice.  When  this 
poor  unfortunate  creature  opened  her  eyes,  and  beheld  the 
priest  standing  near  her,  she  believed  herself  in  the  re- 
gions of  the  blessed,  clasped  her  trembling  hands  together, 
and  exclaimed,  'Eternal  and  heavenly  Father,  you  know 
my  innocence!  Have  mercy  upon  me!'  Nothing  could  be 
more  moving  and  expressive  than  the  supplication  of  this 
much-injured  girl,  who,  being  raised  from  a  death-like 
state,  fancied  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Judge, 
and,  in  fact,  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  desist  from 
her  invocations  to  the  priest  as  to  the  Almighty;  and  so 
strongly  was  the  idea  of  her  late  dreadful  sufferings  im- 
pressed upon  her,  that  it  was  with,  much  difficulty  she 
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could  be  persuaded  she  was  again  an  inhabitant  of  the 
earth,    (tableau  de  paris,  par  mehcieb.) 

Where  a  thing,  therefore,  is  possible,  and  there  are 
many  to  vouch  for  its  having  been,  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  happening  again,  merely  because  it  may  appear 
to  militate  against  certain  preconceived  notions  and  theo- 
ries, and  to  be  opposed  to  the  views  of  certain  phj'sio- 
logical  schools.  Until  Cullen  shewed  that  death  by 
drowning  did  not  happen  from  water  forcing  its  way 
into  the  lungs,  all  physicians  believed  death  to  take  place 
in  that  manner;  and  until  the  recent  experiments  of  Cely 
and  Thiele,  with  the  varioloid  virus  upon  cows,  strangely 
enough  corroborated  by  experiments  made  by  Gassner  in 
Germany  in  1803,  and  which  have  recently  come  to  light, 
the  identity  of  small-pox  and  cow-pox  was  doubted,  or 
disbeUeved.  They  are  now  pretty  generally  considered 
as  one  and  the  same  disease;  and,  for  ova  own  part,  we 
think  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  they  are.  (See 
Dr.  A.  Muhry,  in  the  provincial  siedical  journal. 
May  14,  1842.) 

In  DEATH  BY  COMA,  seuslbility,  thought,  and  voluntary 
motion  cease  first.  Eespiration,  which  depends  on  sensi- 
biUty,  fails  next;  and  lastly,  the  blood  not  being  arte- 
rialized,  the  heart  ceases  to  act,  from  the  same  cause  as 
mentioned  in  death  from  suffocation ;  that  is,  its  fibres  or 
muscular  tissue  becomes  penetrated  by  venous  blood,  and 
the  person  dies  "  poisoned  by  his  own  blood."  The  phe- 
nomena which  distinguish  death  beginning  at  the  brain 
from  death  beginning  at  the  lungs,  are  simply,  that  the 
circulation  of  venous  blood  through  the  arteries  in  the  first 
case,  is  the  effect  of  the  cessation  of  the  phenomena  of 
animalism;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  the  cause  of  that  ces- 
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sation.  But  there  is  a  modification  in  the  order  of  pro- 
gression of  the  phenomena  of  this  last-mentioned  kind  of 
death:  it  is,  that  respiration  continues  sometimes  even 
after  volmitary  motion  and  all  appearance  of  sensibility 
are  lost.    This  is  the  state  of  coma,  or  apoplext. 

In  DEATH  BY  SYNCOPE,  OP  simple  fainting,  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart  are  first  arrested,  and,  as  the  brain 
ceases  to  be  stimulated  by  the  blood,  sensation,  voluntary 
motion,  the  cerebral  phenomena,  and  lastly,  respiration, 
gradually  fail.  In  this  case,  breathing  is  the  latest  act  of 
life;  and  here  only,  says  Dr.  Gregory,  in  strict  patho- 
logical language,  can  an  animal  be  said  to  "expire." 

It  is  seen,  then,  in  this  kind  of  death,  that  the  mere 
cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or  to  any 
organ  of  the  body,  is  not  nearly  so  fatal  as  the  intromis- 
sion of  venous  blood  into  any  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
This  vnl\  explain  why  persons  recover  so  easily  from  a 
fainting  fit,  even  though  sensation  and  thought  be  as 
completely  at  a  stand,  as  in  the  case  of  a  drowned  man. 
Dr.  Gregory  says,  so  rare  is  death  beginning  at  the  heart, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  modes  already  noticed,  that 
physiologists  have  characterised  this  organ  as  the  tjlti- 
siUM  MORXENs — the  last  thing  dying. 

Sudden  death  occurring  at  the  heart  takes  place  from 
the  action  of  certain  poisons,  as  the  upas  antiar,  and  to- 
bacco, in  the  sudden  admission  of  air  into  the  veins,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  rapid  modes  of  producing  death:  hence 
knackers  in  England,  and  horse-slaughterers  on  the  Conti- 
nent, destroy  these  animals,  by  blowing  into  their  veins. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  suspension  of 
animalism  has  not  accompanied,  or  at  least  has  not  been 
proportioned  to,  the  failure  of  organic  life.   This  anomaly 
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occurred  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  who 
continued  for  about  throe  quarters  of  an  hour  witliout 
any  sensible  pulsation  at  the  wrist,  or  any  respiration, 
except  what  was  produced  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  while 
he  retained  his  powers  of  sensation,  thought,  and  volun- 
tary motion. 

Death  occurring  froji  simiiltaneous  cessation  op 
ANIMAL  AND  ORGANIC  LIFE,  may  be  causcd  by  taking 
large  quantities  of  arsenic;  by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of 
sulphur ;  by  lightning ;  and  lastly,  from  violent  im- 
pressions made  on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  at 
one  and  the  same  instant,  such  as  happens  to  a  miner, 
when  the  earth  suddenly  falls  in  upon,  and  pressing 
him  on  every  side,  forces  the  air  out  of  the  Inogs, 
while  it  crushes  the  brain  at  the  same  instant;  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  those  horrible  raU-road  accidents,  which, 
Moloch-like,  content  not  themselves  vrith  an  ovation,  but 
demand  a  hecatomb  of  victims. 

Such  are  the  four  modes  by  which  death  is  brought 
about;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  view  we  have  given 
must  be  a  very  general  one.  Por,  sometimes  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  the  first  symptom,  as  in  croup;  sometimes 
fainting,  as  in  loss  of  blood ;  sometimes  coma,  as  in  apo- 
plexy; and  lastly,  when  all  these  symptoms  present  them- 
selves so  rapidly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  order  of 
their  appearance — all  the  phenomena  of  life  being  appa- 
rently arrested  at  one  fell  swoop — ^as  in  gangrene  and 
arsenicism. 

It  will  doubtless  occur  to  all  non -professional  readers, 
after  perusing  this  account  of  the  four  kinds  of  death  ^ 
that  the  means  very  frequently  employed  to  resuscitate 
the  drowned,  or  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  in- 
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fluence  of  mephitic  gases,  rather  hasten  death  than  re- 
store animation;  and  therefore  the  greatest  care  should 
be  observed  in  the  administration  of  remedies.  Eubbing 
the  body  wth  warm,  not  hot  cloths;  gently  inflating  the 
lungs,  and  cautiously  administering  small  quantities  of 
warm  brandy  and  water,  wO  be  found  conducive  to 
the  recovery  of  the  patient;  and  more  should  not  be 
attempted  by  inexperienced,  or  non-medical  attendants. 
An  instance,  where  a  person  was  recovered,  and  from 
want  of  proper  attention  suffered  to  relapse  and  even- 
tually to  die,  is  given  by  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  life  of  sir 
HUMPHKY  DAVT.  A  corporal  of  the  Guards  of  the  name 
of  Schofield,  was  seized  ^vith  cramp  as  he  was  bathing 
in  the  Thames,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  and  re- 
mained for  several  minutes  under  water.  By  judicious 
assistance,  however,  he  was  recovered,  and  appeared  to 
those  about  him  free  from  danger,  when  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  convulsions,  and  expired.  Dr.  Roget,  in  no- 
ticing tliis  case,  says,  that  had  artificial  respiration  been 
resorted  to,  so  as  to  have  maintained  the  action  of  the 
heart,  until  the  black  or  venous  blood  had  returned  from 
the  brain,  it  is  probable  that  the  life  of  the  soldier  might 
have  been  preserved. 

Let  this  therefore  be  a  warning,  that  we  are  never  to 
consider  the  patient  free  from  danger,  in  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours  after  recovery,  notwithstanding  any  favorable 
symptoms  to  the  contrary. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  discovery  by  a  French  gen- 
tleman would  seem  to  support  our  argument.  We  give 
the  account,  as  printed  in  the  times  of  May  2 1st, 
1842,  without  comment:  —  "Important  Invention.— A 
French  gentleman.  Dr.  Payerne,  has  just  made  a  dis- 
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covtry  likely  to  be  of  great  use  in  submarine  expe- 
riments and  purposes,  lie  proved  yesterday  morning 
tliat  he  can  descend,  and  remain  under  water  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  communication  with  atmospheric 
air.  He  descended,  in  the  presence  of  several  scientific 
men,  in  the  divmg-bell  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  remained  tliere  for  three  hours,  when 
he  ascended,  having  no  appearance  (of  having  suffered) 
inconvenience.  His  process  is,  of  course,  a  reproduction  of 
the  gases  necessary  to  support  life  and  also  combustion, 
as  was  proved  by  bis  taking  with  him  some  candles, 
which  he  kept  burning  whilst  below;  and  he  intends  ap- 
plj'ipg  it  to  salvage  and  submarine  purposes,  for  exa- 
mining dock  gates,  foundations  of  bridges,  ships'  bottoms, 
etc.,  as  soon  as  his  patent  is  sealed." 
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CHAPTER  Xir. 

MES5IERISM. — ITS  PHENOMENA  INVOLVED  IN  OBSCURITY. — 
THE  author's  conviction  OF  ITS  IMPORTANCE  AS  A 
CURATIVE  AGENCY. — INQUIRERS  TO  JUDGE  FOR  THEM- 
SELVES.—  SPDRZHEIM  ON  SPORADIC  MESMERISM. — M. 
LAFONTAINE's  PATIENT.  —  DR.  ELLIOTSON'S  PATIENT, 
HOSINA. — EXTRAORDINARY  POWER  POSSESSED  BY  ELIZA- 
BETH OKEY. — REFLECTIONS  UPON  THIS  CASE. — A  SIMILAR 
FACULTY  DEVELOPED  IN  A  DUTCH  LIEUTENANT  RESIDENT 
AT  WOODBRLDGE,  IN  SUFFOLK,  AND  PRESERVED  BY 
GLANVIL.  DEEPLY  INTERESTING  CASE  By  DR,  ELLIOT- 
SON.  CAPTAIN  valiant's  EXTRAORDINARY  PHRENO- 
LOGICAL  CASE.          OPERATION    BY    DR.   CHARLTON,  OF 

CHATHAM,  ON  THE  SAME  PATIENT,  MESMERISED  BY 
MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  THOMAS  WILTSHIRB,  WITHOUT  HER 

BEING  AWARE  OF  THE  OPERATION.  CASES  OF  M.  JULES 

CLOQUET.  EXTRACTION  OF  A  TOOTH,  WITHOUT  PAIN, 

DURING   THE  MESMERIC  TRANCE.  CLAIRVOYANCE.  

LUCID  VISION.  HELLESEHEN.  ALLGEJIEINE  KLARHEIT. 

 SINGULAR  AND  WONDERFUL  CASE  BY  DR.  ABERCROMBIE, 

OF   EDINBURGH,  OF  A   SOMNAMBULIST.  CASE   BY  DR. 

PETETIN. — M.  RICHERAND'S  UNPHILOSOPHICAL  REMARKS 

ON  DR.  PETETIN.  DR.  COLLYER,  OF  BOSTON,  IN  AMERICA. 

— BARON  CUVIBR'S  ADSHSSION  OF  THE  MESMERIC  PHE- 
NOMENA. PROFESSOR  DUGALD   STEWARt's  OPINION.  

REFERENCE  TO  WRITERS  ON  MESMERISM. 

Of  ARTIFICIAL  soMNAMBULisJi,  or  MESMERISM,  as  inti- 
mated in  a  preceding  chapter,  it  was  our  intention  at  first 
to  decline  the  consideration;  but  having  subsequently  wit- 
nessed some  striking  cases  of  a  very  exalted  condition  of 
this  state,  we  have  determined  not  only  to  examine  its 
claims  to  attention,  but  to  inquire  into  its  merits  as  a 
curative  process,  at  once  inscrutable  in  its  action,  and  pro- 
digious in  its  consequences. 

We  candidly  confess  that  the  first  cases  we  saw 
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scarcely  convinced  us;  but  having,  by  the  complaisance  of 
our  friend  Dr.  Elliotson,  been  present  again  and  again, 
when  he  exhibited  those  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
phenomena  in  several  patients  which  we  shaE  presently 
detail,  we  no  longer  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  the  reality 
of  Mesmerism,  and  to  admit  ourself  a  convert  to  its  truth- 
The  following  essay  however,  will  be  necessarily  short, 
as  we  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  when 
we  commenced  this  work.    But  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  shew  that  the  question  is  one  of  vital  consideration, 
and  of  exceeding  interest;  while  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  to  attempt  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
an  agency  so  obsciure,  so  complex,  and  so  mysterious, 
would  only  render  the  subject  more  perplexing  and  in- 
explicable than  we  already  find  it,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore confine  ourself  solely  to  the  registration  of  cases  and 
the  relation  of  phenomena.    Neither  shall  we  enter  into 
any  liistory  of  Mesmerism,  as  narrative  detail  would 
detain,  and  prolix  dissertation  attenuate  the  interest  awa- 
kened by  the  feeble  efforts  of  an  inefficient  description ; 
for,  as  the  mind  cannot  conceive,  so,  no  language  can 
express  the  wonderful  results  of  this  tremendous  agent, 
and  its  complete  despotism  over  the  mental  and  voluntary 
powers  of  man.    And  it  may  not  be  altogether  misplaced 
here  to  remark,  that  as  we  write,  neither  to  entice  converts, 
nor  to  impose  dogmas,  but  simply  to  detail  facts,  all  we  ask 
is,  to  be  read  with  attention,  and  examined  with  temper — 
neither  shall  we  be  surprised  at  the  sneer  of  incredulity, 
or  the  scorn  of  scepticism;  nor  feel  hurt  by  the  shiUt 
of  ridicule,  nor  wince  at  the  thrust  of  wit ;  for,  having  our- 
self once  doubted,  w^  concede  the  same  right  of  dubitation 
\o  all;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  entreat,  that  the 
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•well-informed  Christian,  and  the  deeply-read  philosopher^ 
-will  examine  and  judge  for  themselves,  before  they  pro- 
nounce any  opinion  for  or  against  the  truths  of  Mesmerism. 
With  this  appeal,  we  proceed  with  the  subject. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  speaking  of  somnambulism,  which  is 
sporadic,  or  natural  mesmerism,  says,  "  The  same  phe- 
nomena present  themselves  when  in  the  state  of  som- 
nambulism produced  by  animal  magnetism.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  observed,  that  some  magnetized  persons 
acquire  new  consciousness  and  memory  during  their  mag- 
netic sleep.  When  this  state  has  subsided,  all  that  passed 
in  it  is  obUterated,  and  the  recollection  of  the  ordinary 
state  is  restored.  If  the  magnetic  sleep  is  recalled  again^ 
the  memory  of  the  circumstances  wliich  occurred  in  that 
state  is  restored,  so  that  the  individuals  may  be  said  to 
live  in  a  state  of  divided  or  double  consciousness." 

We  can  add  our  testimony  to  these  statements  of  Dr 
Spurzheim.  The  young  Frenchman  mesmerised  by  M. 
Lafontaine  could  recollect  nothing  that  occurred  to  him 
during  the  mesmeric  sleep,  not  even  when,  on  one  occasion, 
a  monster  thrust  a  sharp  instrument,  probably  a  lajicet, 
into  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and  caused  a  considerable  effusion 
of  blood!  On  another  occasion,  two  of  his  fingers  were 
burned  with  lucifer  matches;  and  though  the  blisters 
were  visible,  he  neither  recollected  this  cruel  proof  of  in- 
sensibility, nor  perceived  any  sensation  of  pain ! 

In  the  case  of  a  girl,  Rosina  ,  who  is  repeatedly 

thrown  into  the  mesmeric  sleep  by  Dr.  EUiotson,  her  mus. 
cular  power  becomes  vastly  augmented,  so  that  no  two 
persons  present  can  sunder  her  arms  when  clasped  to- 
gether by  the  hands,  without  employing  a  force  that  would 
be  physically  hurtful     She  gives  replies  to  question 
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put  to  her  readily  enough,  but  always  imagines  the  person 
interrogating  is  some  one  else.  After  some  persuasion, 
she  sings  in  a  very  silent,  soft,  and  melodious  voice,  then 
relapses  again  into  mesmeric  sleep,  from  wliich  she 
awakes  of  her  own  accord,  about  twenty  minutes  or  half 
an  hour  after.  Dr.  Elliotson  can,  by  raising  tlie  tips  of 
Ms  fingers  near  the  eye,  open  the  Uds ;  but  they  imme- 
diately close  on  withdrawing  them,  when  she  sinks  back 
into  insensibility.  On  awaking,  she  recollects  nothing 
of  what  has  passed  during  the  period  of  her  mesmeric 
trance. 

We  have  %vitnessed  phenomena  still  more  startling  in 
other  patients,  particularly  in  one  of  Mr.  Brookes's  and 
one  of  Captain  Valiant's  ;  but  our  object  is  not  to  en- 
cumber with  quantity  or  distract  by  variety,  and  it  seems 
therefore  more  fitting  that  we  should  proceed  with  the 
case  of  Elizabeth  Okey,  as  it  has  attracted  most  attention, 
and  excited  much  discussion.  We  extract  the  detail  from 
Dr.  EUiotson's  address  to  his  class,  on  resigning  the  chair 
of  Medicine  in  University  College,  and  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  narrative  carries  conviction  with  it,  for 
what  motive  could  Dr.  Elliotson  have  in  falsifying  the 
report?  What  object  had  he  to  gain  in  pursuing  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  mesmeric  phenomena,  of  which  he  was 
not  already  possessed?  Or  can  any  honorable-minded  man 
conceive  that  he  would  lend  liimself  to  imposture;  and  for 
what?  And  so  far  as  to  his  being  deceived  by  the  girl, 
why,  it  involves  a  still  more  inexcusable  postulate,  since 
it  is  assuming  that  powers  are  possessed  by  an  ignorant 
girl,  which  are  as  wonderful  as  the  lucidity  of  which  the 
Doctor's  adversaries  affect  to  doubt.  But  1>.  Elliotson 
requires  no  defence  at  our  hand,  and  we  shall  therefore 
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proceed  witlt  the  case:  "  Some  persons  have  an  idiosyn- 
crasy to  be  affected  by  emanations  which  have  no  per- 
ceptible effect  on  mankind  at  large.  Some  have  catarrh 
and  asthma,  when  near  certain  grasses  in  flower;  some, 
when  near  a  hare,  dead  or  alive;  some  ha've  an  inde- 
scribable sensation  of  a  most  distressing  kind  when  near  a 
cat.  EUzabeth  Okey  has  a  sense  of  great  oppression, 
sickness,  and  misery,  when  within  a  certain  distance  of 
persons  whose  frame  is  sinking.  The  emanations  which 
are  constantly  proceeding  from  us  all  are  so  altered  in 
their  composition,  I  presume,  in  extreme  debihty,  that  a 
high  susceptibility  may  suffer  from  them.  Whenever  the 
effect  upon  her  has  been  of  a  certain  intensity,  I  imderstand 
that  the  patient  who  produced  it  has  died.  The  pheno- 
menon had  been  known  to  the  nurse,  and  invariably  ve- 
rified by  her  for  a  long  period  before  I  heard  of  it :  and 
Elizabeth  Okey  only  by  chance  communicated  it  to  me  in 
November  during  her  dehrium.  When  not  in  a  mesmeric 
State,  tliat  is,  when  not  delirious  nor  somnambulist,  she 
has  not  this  idiosyncrasy,  and  is  perfectly  ignorant  that 
she  ever  has  it.  In  her  somnambulism  she  has  it  simply; 
but,  in  her  delirium,  it  is  attended  by  an  illusion  that  she 
sees  a  figure,  something  Uke  the  representation  of  Death, 
wrapped  in  a  white  robe.  The  more  intense  the  op- 
pression from  the  emanations,  the  taller  the  figure;  the 
stronger  therefore  are  the  emanations  and  the  nearer  the 
person  to  his  end.  This  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
phenomena  of  dreams,  which  are  a  sort  of  delirium.  If  we 
have  an  inflammation  of  the  foot,  the  heat  of  this  is  very 
likely,  in  our  dreams,  to  make  us  fancy  the  part  is  roast- 
ing on  the  bars  of  a  grate:  if  we  have  the  rheumatism, 
we  may  dteam  that  some  one  is  giving  us  the  bastinado: 
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in  oppression  of  tlae  breath,  we  may  dream  that  we  see  a 
demon  sitting  upon  us — in  short,  have  the  night-mare; 
and  it  is  very  conceivable,  that,  the  more  distressing  the 
oppression,  the  larger  might  the  figure  be  imagined- 
Thus,  the  sensation,  which  she  knows  to  arise  from  the 
influence  of  a  person  hurrying  to  the  grave,  gives  her  a 
fancy  that  she  sees  the  figure,  when  in  lier  delirium;  but, 
if  she  is  near  a  sinking  person  when  in  a  state  of  som- 
nambulism, in  which  her  reason  is  sound,  she  not  only 
has  the  sensation  merely, — sees  no  figure,  but  tells  you 
that  the  idea  of  the  figure  in  her  delirium  is  a  delusion — 
the  product  of  delirium.  On  learning  this  wonderful  fact, 
I  examined  carefully  into  it,  and  ascertained  its  reaUty. 
But,  having  had,  among  a  few  of  the  students  who  have 
signalized  themselves,  some  by  scribbling  and  some  by 
talking,  experience  of  the  falsehoods  and  absurd  objections 
to  which  all  the  mesmeric  phenomena  of  my  patients 
were  exposed,  I  resolved  to  conduct  her  into  my  other 
ward,  in  which  she  was  unacquainted  with  the  diseases 
of  the  patients  and  with  the  patients  themselves,  and  to 
conduct  her  there  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  she  could 
not  see  the  patients.  Accordingly,  about  five  o'clock,  in 
December,  I  begged  the  nurse  of  the  ward  to  accompany 
us.  I  enjoined  the  little  girl  not  to  utter  a  word,  and  I 
led  her,  not  to  the  bedside  of  patients,  but  up  one  side  of 
the  ward  and  down  the  other,  without  stopping;  and  no 
one  knew  the  object  I  had  in  view.  I  felt  her  shudder  as 
she  passed  the  foot  of  two  beds,  and  after  leaving  the  ward' 
she  told  me  that  she  had  felt  the  sensation,  and  seen  the 
figure,  which  she  in  her  delirium,  but  in  her  delirium 
only,  calls  Jack,  at  two  of  the  beds.  Tlie  nurse  informs 
me  that,  in  passing  one  bed,  she  heard  her  whisper,  'There's 
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Jack!'  while  she  shuddered;  but  I  did  not,  although  I  had 
-  hold  of  her  hand  the  whole  time.  This  patient,  who  was 
then  in  a  state  of  perfect  insensibility,  soon  died;  the 
other,  I  hear,  is  still  alive,  but  his  disease  will  be,  from 
its  nature,  necessarily  fatal.  I  considered  it  my  duty  to 
inquire  into  this  interesting  fact.  There  was  nothing  in 
it  contrary  to  estabUshed  physiological  and  pathological 
truths;  but  it  was  an  unusual  modification;  and,  had  I 
not  inquired  into  it,  I.  should  have  been  devoid  of  all 
spirit  of  professional  inquiry,  and,  moreover,  should 
have  exposed  the  innocent  and  excellent  little  girl  to 
another  false  and  base  accusation  of  imposture." 

This  case  of,  Elizabeth  Okey,  however,  is  not  without 
parallel;  audit  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Elliotson  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  fact  until  we  informed  Mm  of  it. 
Glanvil  records  a  similar  property  of  perceiving  the  ema- 
nations from  bodies  about  to  be  resolved  into  their  pri- 
mitive elements,  possessed  by  a  Dutch  Lieutenant,  who, 
he  tells  us,  was  blown  up  with  Opdam,  but  was  taken 
alive  out  of  the  sea.  On  being  brought  a  prisoner  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  set  at  large  on  his  parole,  and  appears  to 
have  resided  at  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  as  it  was  in  this 
town  that  he  was  celebrated  for  seeing  the  shadowy  recri- 
minations of  departing  life.  Glanvil  says,  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brown,  from  whom  he  had  the  accoimt,  on  a  certain 
occasion  applied  to  Mm  to  know  if  the  reports,  which  were 
current,  of  his  seeing  ghosts,  were  true  or  false?  He  re- 
plied, that  it  was  true,  but  that  he  saw  none  at  that  time. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Bro\vn  met  him  in  the  street,  when  ou 
putting  the  same  question  to  him  as  he  had  formerly  done, 
he  assured  him  that  he  saw  one  over  such  a  house 
and  that  it  looked  upwards,  "flinging  one  arm  with 
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a  glove  in  his  hand."  lie  at  the  same  time  declared 
that  it  was  advancing  towards  them,  and  that  if  they 
did  not  get  out  of  the  waj',  it  would  knock  them  down. 
Mr.  Brown,  seeing  nothing,  does  not  seem  to  have 
beUeved  him,  and  did  not  get  out  of  the  way;  when  sud- 
denly the  Lieutenant  fell  down  in  a  fit,  but  which  of 
course  Glanvil  attributes  to  the  presence  of  the  ghost. 
The  poor  epileptic  recovered  but  slowly  from  this  attack, 
and  accompanied  Mr.  Brown  to  liis  house;  when  the 
church  bell  ringing  to  announce  a  death,  as  is  usvial  in 
country  towns,  a  servant  was  despatched  to  know  who  it 
was.  On  her  retuni,  she  told  them  it  was  that  of  a  tailor, 
who  had  died  suddenly,  tlioughhehad  been  long  suffering 
from  consumption.  "  And  on  inquiring  after  the  time  of 
his  death,  they  found  it  was  as  punctual  as  could  be  gues- 
sed at  the  very  time  when  the  ghost  (shadowy  recrimi- 
iiation  of  corporeal  atoms !)  appeared.  The  ghost  had  ex- 
actly this  tailor's  known  gait,  who  ordinarily  also  went, 
one  arm  swinging,  and  a  glove  in  that  hand,  and  looking 
on  one  side  upwards."    (saddctcismds  TRiuMPHATrs.) 

This  is  one  of  the  many  extraordinary  conditions  of  the 
cerebral  organs,  when  they  are  indued  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  power  of  volition,  vision,  or  fore-knowledge 
which  latter  would  seem  to  be  an  exquisite  and  incon- 
ceivably rapid  exaltation  of  the  powers  of  judging  of  the 
probabilities  of  coming  events,  or  of  what  may  happen. 
At  least  this  is  the  only  explanation  which  our  very 
limited  knowledge  of  mesmeric  i>heuomena  will  permit 
tis  to  hazard. 

We  were  present  when  a  most  extraordinary  case  was 
exliibited  at  Dr.  Elliotson's.  Tlie  patient  was  a  young  gen- 
tleman, about  seventeen.    His  figure  slim,  but  not  spare: 
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his  eyes  hazel;  his  complexion  bilious,  or,  more  properly 
-  speaking,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  brunette's ;  and  liis 
hair  dark.  He  appeared  a  modest  and  unassuming  youth, 
and  was  dressed  in  black  trousers  and  round  j  acket.  Being 
seated  on  a  sofa,  directly  before  a  large  window.  Dr.  El- 
liotson  commenced  his  experiments  by  placing  his  right 
hand  extended  directly  opposite  or  a  Uttle  above  the  eyeSi 
In  a  few  moments  he  fell  back  fast  asleep.    The  Doctor 
then  extended  his  arms  horizontally,  and  made  longitu- 
dinal passes  upon  them ;  and  in  tliis  position  they  remained, 
like  a  cataleptic's,  steadily  fixed.    A  similar  experiment 
was   then  made  with  his  legs — the  extensioh  com- 
mencing at  the  hips.     In  this  position  he  could  be 
rocked  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  sofa,  like  a 
Dutch  toy,  and  no  mechanical  force  could  change  the 
position  of  a  single  joint.  From  this  state  he  was  thrown 
into  another;  in  which  he  evinced  great  fear  of  being 
separated  from  the  mesmeriser,  and  attached  himself  so 
firmly  to  Dr.  EUiotson,  that  he  could  not  be  separated 
by  any  force  that  was  used;  but  by  merely  breathing 
for  a  few  seconds  on  his  hands,  or  by  the  Doctor  applying 
his  to  them,  the  separation  was  easily  effected.  This  part 
of  the  experiment  was  certainly  very  extraordinary. 
Another  circumstance  which  was  perfectly  astounding 
was,  that  if  any  one  touched  him,  liowever  lightly,  he 
immediately  complained  of  cold.    Not  so,  if  the  Doctor 
touched  him.    To  test  this  still  further,  Captain  Va- 
liant, who  had  a  riding-whip,  silver  mounted,  touched 
him  with  the  end,  when  he  immediately  complained  of 
cold,  though  during  aU  tills  time  he  was  fast  asleep, 
or  rather  somnambulitic.     This  case  is   of  peculiar 
interest,  as  it  is  so  similar  to  that  oi  Eugene,  the  young 
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French  lad,  on  whom  M.  Lafontaine  made  his  expe- 
riments. 

But  if  this  was  an  extraordinary  exhibition,  the  fol- 
lowing is  still  more  so : — The  patient  was  a  spare  thin 
woman,  of  an  excitable  temperament,  with  a  pale  cast  of 
coimtenance,  reddish  hair,  hazel  eyes,  and  about  four  feet 
and  a  half  or  five  feet  in  height.  Her  age  from 
twenty-six  to  thirty.  She  was  attired  as  women  in  her 
station  of  life,  which  we  believe  is  that  of  lady's  maid. 
Her  master  and  mistress.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Valiant,  were 
present.  When  we  entered  the  drawing-room  beside  the 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Valiant,  Sir  Thomas  Wiltshire,  ilr. 
Wood,  and  two  other  gentlemen  were  present.  ^Mrs.  Gre- 
gory, (that  is  the  name  of  the  patient,)  appeared  alarmed, 
and  very  paJe.  A  glass  of  water  was  brought  her,  of 
wliich  she  took  a  part;  and  her  bonnet  and  shawl  being 
removed,  as  the  day  (the  11th  of  June)  was  uncommonly 
warm,  she  seemed  to  revive.  Very  shortly  after.  Dr.  El- 
liotson  entered  the  room,  and  subsequently  Lady  Lovelace, 
Mr.  Coates  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  Dr.  Syme,  and  many  others.  The  patient 
being  placed  in  a  chair.  Dr.  EUiotson  commenced  the 
experiment  by  directing  liis  hand  in  a  horizontal  position 
to  the  prsBCordia,  or  perhaps  the  epigastrium.  In  a  few 
moments  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  hands  began  to  ap- 
pear. She  seemed  distressed.  The  eyelids  winked  con- 
vulsively, and  shortly  after  she  fell  fast  asleep.  This 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  stage  of  the  phenomena. 
The  second  was  that  of  intense  fear,  or  horror  of  being 
left  alone,  whenever  Dr.  EUiotson  withdrew  his  hand  from 
hers,  or  ceased  to  touch  any  part  of  her  body.  This  feel- 
ing was  on  all  occasions  instantly  arrested  by  simple 
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contact,  even  by  the  Doctor's  foot  being  applied  to  hers. 
A  series  then  of  most  interesting  and  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena developed  themselves.  Being  asked  where  she 
■was,  after  some  evasive  answers  she  replied  she  was  in 
Dr.  Elhotson's  drawing-room,  and  that  he  was  present. 
The  Doctor  then  appUed  the  index  finger  of  the  riglit 
hand  upon  the  organ  of  Veneration,  and  asked  her  several 
questions,  to  aU  of  which  she  replied,  with  an  expressive 
humility  of  feature  and  in  a  submissive  tone  of  voice  that 
were  absolute  studies.  No  artist  has  more  skilfully  de- 
picted or  actor  imitated,  so  perfect  an  expression  of  this 
sentiment.  But  if  this  was  wonderful,  the  extraordinary 
transition  to  proud  disdain,  and  even  to  aristocratic  hauteur, 
was  astounding.  She  elevated  her  head,  threw  back  her 
shoulders,  rose  slowly  and  majestically  from  her  chair, 
and  stood  upright  before  the  Doctor,  on  his  placing  his 
hand  on  the  organ  of  Self-Esteem.  He  said,  "  Why  do 
you  rise  from  your  seat?  Do  you  think  yourself  an  Em- 
press?" "No,"  she  replied,  with  a  disdainful  toss  of  the 
head,  "  but  I  think  myself  as  good."  The  finger  was  ra- 
pidly passed  to  the  organ  of  Veneration,  and  immediately 
the  countenance  relaxed,  the  body  sank  back  in  its  seat, 
the  proud  expression  of  self-esteem  lapsed  away,  and  the 
humble  and  even  servile  attendant  stood  confessed.  "Do 
you  think  yourself  an  Empress  now?"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  0  lauk!  sir,  what  should  make  you  thmk  so?  I  an  Em- 
press!"—but  the  expression,  the  tone,  the  emphasis,  were 
such  as  beggar  description. 

But  another  and  a  more  painful  proof  of  mesmeric  in- 
fluence was  now  to  be  eUcited.  The  finger  bemg  applied 
to  the  organ  of  Conjugal  Affection,  the  effect  was  truly 
such  as,  reflecting  upon  it,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the 
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narration  raise  a  smile  at  our  supposed  credulity,  incur 
the  odium  of  misrepresentation,  or  be  denounced  as  an 
attempt  to  minister  to  the  love  of  the  marvellous.  It  had 
rested  only  a  few  seconds  on  this  organ,  when  a  complete 
change  came  over  her  countenance,  and  deep  and  ago- 
nizing grief  appeared  to  absorb  her  whole  frame.  The 
veins  of  lier  neck  became  distended;  her  features  tumid 
and  red.  Large  round  tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks; 
her  throat  seemed  choked  with  grief;  she  drew  her  breath 
convulsively,  sighed,  sobbed,  and  at  length  wept  most 
piteously!  Dr.  Elliotson  asked  her,  "What  makes  you 
cry?"  "Oh,  my  poor,  poor  husband!"  were  all  the  words 
she  could  utter.  This  state  of  suffering  was  conttnned 
for  several  minutes,  when  the  Doctor  removed  it  to  Self- 
Esteem,  and  then  asked,  "What  makes  you  cry?''  She 
repUed,  with  disdain,  "  Me  (I)  cry;  what  sliould  make  me 
cry?"  Suddenly  the  finger  was  placed  on  Combativeness — 
when  she  shewed  all  the  signs  of  impatience,  anger,  and 
hatred,  struck  at  Dr.  Elliotson,  stamped  her  feet,  and,  in 
short,  exhibited  the  characteristics  of  a  violent  terma- 
gant. From  this  organ,  the  finger  was  removed  again  to 
Veneration,  and  she  was  asked  what  she  saw  in  the 
room? — She  replied,  she  saw  nothing.  The  Doctor  said, 
"  Don't  you  see  the  pictures?  There  is  one,  of  Noah's  ark. 
What  do  you  think  of  Noah,  or  the  ark?"  "  It  must  have 
been  a  great  man  who  made  it,"  she  replied—  "  He  must 
indeed,  Su;.  A  very  great  man!  But  I  never  read  much 
about  Noah."  The  finger  was  then  placed  on  the  organ 
of  Wit — and  the  same  questions  being  asked,  she  an- 
swered, "I  never  bothered  myself  much  about  Noah;  and 
as  to  the  ark,  why,  any  tub  that  has  a  bottom  will 
swim!"   "But  the  maker  of  it  was  a  very  great  man?" 
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said  Dr.  Elliotson.  "  I  don't  care  whether  he  was  great  or 
.small;  I  tell  you  I  never  bothered  about  him." 

But  the  expression !  Here  it  is  that  all  language  fails  to 
convey  an  idea  of  these  extraordinary  phenomena. 

On  being  asked  to  sing,  and  the  finger  applied  to  the 
organ  of  Tune  as  set  down  by  phrenologists,  she  did  not 
respond  to  the  call;  but  on  Captain  VaUant  pointing  out 
another  spot  just  on  a  level  with,  but  a  little  anterior  to 
the  ears,  she  commenced,  and  sang  very  sweetly.  Sud- 
denly Dr.  Elliotson  removed  the  finger,  at  a  part  of  the 
song  where  the  line  runs,  "  I  hate  the  sight  of  a  sheep  or 
a  cow,"  to  the  organ  of  Philo-progenitivness,  or  Love  of 
Offspring,  and  then  said,  "  What!  don't  you  like  the  sight 
of  the  little  lambs?"  She  instantly  repUed,  "  Oh,  yes, 
■poor  dear  little  thmgs,  they  are  so  innocent!"  Then,  re- 
moving it  to  Destructiveness,  and  putting  the  same  ques- 
tion, she  answered — "  Like  them !  I  should  like  to  cut  their 
heads  off !"  The  finger  was  then  placed  on  the  organ  of 
Wit,  and  she  continued — "  I'd  cut  their  heads  off,  because 
they  make  such  capital  soup !"  The  organ  of  Memory 
was  also  excited  by  the  finger,  when  she  said,  in  a  half 
whisper,  "  I'U  tell  you  what  we  do  when  mistress  goes 
out :  Martha  winds  up  the  musical  box,  and  this  is  the 
tune  it  plays."    She  then  hmnmed  a  very  pretty  air. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  which  we  witnessed;  and  so 
unexpected  and  so  unparalleled  were  they,  in  comparison 
with  anything  we  had  ever  seen,  that  we  do  not  know 
how  to  impart  to  our  readers  the  feelings  of  surprise,  of 
awe,  and  wonder,  which  agitated  our  mind.  Nor  can  we 
find  any  single  word  to  convey  the  intense  interest,  the 
profound  effect,  the  startling  impression,  wliicli  this  case 
produced  on  all  who  were  present,  unless  we  employ  the 
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scriptural  word  "  miracle"  as  a  synonyrae  for  that  which, 
in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  seems  analogous  to  an 
inversion  of  the  law  of  nature.  But  those  who  know  even 
but  the  outlines  of  Phrenology,  will  perceive  in  what  we 
have  related  a  beautiful  and  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
truth  of  that  copclusive  science. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  phenomena  we  have  al- 
ready related  are  sufficiently  extraordinary;  but  they  will 
appear  as  ordinary  facts,  when  we  add  that  this  patient 
was  never  mesmerised  phrenologically  before  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday  (and  the  day  we  saw  her  was  Saturday); 
had  never  heard  of  Phrenology;  is  an  ignorant  country- 
woman; and  was  mesmerized  by  Captain  Valiant,  who 
had  never  until  that  day  attempted  the  process.  But  the 
crowning  fact,  the  extraordinary  sequel,  the  culminating 
point  to  which  aU  that  we  have  said  converges,  is,  that 
having  had  a  tooth  extracted  by  a  clumsy  dentist  who 
fractured  the  jaw,  from  which  she  suffered  great  pain 
and  uneasiness — to  relieve  this  pain  she  was  thrown  into 
the  mesmeric  trance  by  Sir  Thomas  Wiltshire,  and  in 
that  condition  was  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Charlton  of 
Chatham.  A  portion  of  the  splintered  bone  was  re- 
moved, the  rough  edges  of  the  teeth  filed,  the  wound 
dressed,  and  the  operation  completed  without  her  evinc- 
ing the  slightest  feeling,  or  knowing  what  was  done  to 
her — nay,  she  could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  operation 
had  been  performed,  till  she  perceived  the  taste  of  the 
styptic,  which  had  been  applied  to  staunch  the  blood! 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  case  which  strengthens  the 
doctrines  of  Phrenology,  establishes  the  power  of  Mes- 
merism, corroborates  the  operation  of  Jules  Cloquet  of 
Paris— who  removed  a  cancerous  mamma  from  a  woman 
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while  in  tlie  mesmeric  state — and  certifies  to  the  truth  of 
M.  Lafontaine's  assertion,  that  the  boy  Eugene  had  liad  a 
molar  tooth  extracted  without  knowing  it,  or  experi- 
enciug  pain,  while  under  the  spell  of  Mesmerism.  Here 
then  we  arrive  at  the  summit  of  English  philosophy — 
the  cm  BONO — the  what  is  it  good  for?  Here  then 
we  find  pain  alleviated,  suffering  avoided,  and  disease 
defeated  by  the  curative  aid  of  animal  magnetism;  and 
upon  this  point  alone,  setting  aside  all  others,  it  is  an 
auxiUary  to  operative  surgery  only  inferior  to  operative 
surgery  itself. 

Having  then,  rather  at  length,  quoted  cases  which 
prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  cavil  the  extreme  force 
and  exquisite  acuteness  of  certain  organs  of  the  brain 
when  in  inordinate  action,  we  at  once  dismiss  this  part  of 
the  subject,  and  offer  one  or  two  cases  of  that  stUl  more 
enhanced  or  ecstatic  condition  of  the  cerebral  organs, 
wlaich  certainly  existed  in  the  girl  Okey,  and  the  Dutch 
Lieutenant.  It  has  been  called  hellesehen,  clairvoy- 
ance, LUCID-VISION,  ECSTASY,  or  its  complctcst  state 
ALLGEMEiNE  KLARHEiT,  whcn  the  ccstasy  extcuds  to  all 
subjects  of  time  and  space;  so  that  things  long  past,  things 
occurring  at  a  great  distance,  or  things  to  come,  are  re- 
counted, described,  or  predicted. 

Of  this  condition  of  the  cerebral  organs,  if  we  admit 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Petetin,  Baron  de  Strombeck,  Dr. 
Joseph  Frank,  Dr.  Bertrand,  Baron  Dupotet,  and  others, 
it  is  impossible  to  express  excess  of  wonder,  or  to  subdue 
a  sentiment  of  awe.  Eor,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
employed  on  another  occasion,  it  is  the  power  of  dis- 
playing the  vast,  illuminating  the  splendid,  enforcing  the 
awful,   darkening  the  gloomy,  and  aggravating  the 
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dreadful.  It  were  pardonable,  surely,  if  tlie  ignorant 
portion  of  mankind  worshipped  a  being  endowed  with 
such  powers — with  the  faculty  of  foreseeing  future  events 
and  recollecting  past  occurrences,  and  while  cognisant  of 
present  existences,  insensible  or  unmindful  of  sur- 
rounding stimuli — a  being  whose  essence  was  an  exquisite 
perception  of  the  secret  agencies,  the  mysterious  laws, 
the  occult  influences,  the  midefined  sympathies,  the  com- 
plicated causes,  the  unimagined  energies  and  fearful 
destinies  which  create,  uphold,  preserve,  direct,  conduct 
cherish,  and  surround  us, — for  such  a  being  would  be 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  Great  God  himselL  But  the 
lovers  of  the  inexplicable,  the  marvellous,  and  the  won- 
derful, the  vast,  the  incredible,  and  the  monstrous,  must 
forgive  that  reasonable  incredulity  which  bids  mankind 
receive  with  caution  the  relations  of  ardent  enthusiasm. 
What  we  wish  to  be,  and  anxiously  desire,  we  readily  believe, 
and  as  easily  perceive.  Fancy  will  depict  portraits  in  the 
clouds,  and  buildings  in  the  air;  while  imagination  creates 
a,nd  peoples  worlds,  for  memory  to  preserve.  This  is 
often  the  condition  of  enthusiasm,  monomania,  and 
insanity;  and  witliout  charging  the  disciples  of  Mesmer 
with  the  misfortune  of  hallucination  or  the  criminality 
of  imposture,  we  cannot  but  hesitate  before  we  receive 
some  of  their  reports  on  claievoyance. 

But  before  quoting  these  cases,  and  that  we  may 
not  be  accused  of  acting  unfairly  towards  those  authors, 
we  subjoin  a  case  from  Dr.  Abercrombie,  which  in 
a  remarkable  manner  corroborates  much  that  they 
have  alleged  of  their  clairvoyant  patients.  It  is  that 
of  a  girl,  who,  when  seven  years  of  attended  cattle 
at  a  farmer's,  and  slept  in  the  next  room  to  an  itine- 
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rant  fiddler.  This  man  appears  to  have  deserved  a 
better  fate,  as  lie  played  difficult  and  elaborate  pieces, 
though  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  girl.  Falling  ill,  she 
was  removed,  and  became  the  servant  of  a  lady,  where 
some  years  after  she  exhibited  symptoms  of  somnam^ 
bulism.  Generally,  after  being  about  two  hours  in  bed, 
she  would  become  restless,  and  begin  to  mutter;  and  after 
uttering  sounds  exactly  similar  to  the  tuning  of  a  violin, 
would  perform  a  prelude,  and  then  dash  off  into  exquisite 
pieces  of  music,  giving  correctly  and  clearly,  and  with 
the  finest  modulation,  intonation  to  the  air.  At  times 
she  would  stop,  imitate  the  sound  of  re-tuning  a  violin, 
and  then  begin  exactly  where  she  left  off.  After  a  year 
or  two  she  imitated  a  piano,  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
hear  in  her  present  residence;  and  soon  after  she  began 
to  talk,  and  would  descant  fluently,  acutely,  pungently, 
and  with  astonishing  mimicry  and  copious  illustration, 
on  political,  religious,  and  other  subjects.  For  several 
years,  during  these  paroxysms,  she  was  insensible  to,  or 
ignorant  of  all  objects  around  her.  But  at  sixteen  she 
began  to  observe,  and  could  teU  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  apartment,  though  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to 
have  the  room  darkened.  When  the  eyeUds  were  raised, 
and  a  candle  applied  to  the  pupils,  they  seemed  insensible 
to  light.  As  the  affection  progressed,  she  became  ca- 
pable of  answering  questions  and  noticing  remarks  made 
in  her  presence,  and  in  both  cases  shewed  great  acuteness. 
Dr.  Abercrombie  says,  "her  observations,  indeed,  were 
often  of  such  a  nature,  and  corresponded  so  exactly  with 
characters  and  events,  that  by  the  country  people  she  was 
believed  to  be  endowed  with  supernatural  power."  (on 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS.) 
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Tliis  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  case;  and  the  high 
reputation  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  renders  it  one  of  very 
strong  corroborative  evidence  in  favor  of  what  has  been 
told  us  by  continental  mesraerisers,  among  whom  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  was  Dr.  Petetin. 

This  physician  attended  a  cataleptic  patient,  who  was 
perfectly  insensible.  He  was  unable  to  rouse  her  by 
calling  loudly  in  her  ears;  but  on  finishing  a  sentence,  and 
accidentally  moving  his  face  from  her  head  towards  the 
epigastrium,  to  his  extreme  surprise  she  heard  him. 
After  this  he  made  many  trials,  and  always  with  a  similar 
result.  He  next  varied  his  experiments,  and  discovered 
that  she  could  taste,  smell,  and  read,  even  through  an 
opaque  body,  by  the  epigastrium.  But  at  length,  how- 
ever incredible  it  may  appear,  the  Doctor  assures  us  that 
he  could  make  her  hear  by  speaking  at  one  end  of  a  con- 
ductor, while  the  other  rested  on  the  epigastriiun.  (mem. 

8UR    LA  DECOUVERTE   DES  PHENOM.    QUE    PRESENT.  LA 

CATALEP.  ET  LE  soMN\MB.  Par  M.  Petctiu,  1787.) 

Richerand,  noticing  another  case  of  Dr.  Petetin,  but 
moremarvellousthan  the  one  just  related,  treats  the  whole 
as  an  invention,  and  says,  "  If  we  should  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  reproached  by  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous 
with  pushing  scepticism  too  far,  we  must  make  answer, 
that  M.  Petetin  is  the  sole  wtness  of  his  miracle;  that  it 
is  impossible  from  his  relation  to  know  when  or  on 
whom  the  prodigy  took  place;  and,  that  this  zealot  of 
magnetism  might  have  invented  this  story  to  confound 
the  unbelievers  who  ventured  to  turn  into  ridicule  his 
system  on  the  electricity  of  the  hmiian  body." 

This  is  not  legitimate  criticism.  Tlie  case  is  one  which 
is  difficult  of  belief;  butstill  we  are  not  justified  in  calUng 
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it  "  an  invention."  It  is  quite  possible — at  least,  this  is  the 
construction  a  generous  adversary  to  Mesmerism  should 
have  put  upon  it — that  Dr.  Petetin  was  deceived  by  his 
patient,  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  by  the  agents  of  the  Cock 
Lane  ghost.  A  physician,  and  that  a  man  of  eminence, 
should  not  therefore  be  accused  of  deception,  when  he 
may  have  been  only  the  victim  of  imposture.  But,  as  we 
said  in  a  previous  chapter,  these  reports  do  not  rest  solely 
on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Petetin,  but  on  the  depositions  of  nu- 
merous other  highly  respectable  and  scientific  gentlemen, 
whose  object  has  been  the  extension  of  science,  not  the 
cumulation  of  wealth.  Dr.  CoUyer,  of  Boston,  in  America, 
lately  exhibited  to  a  committee  of  the  learned  professions 
in  that  city,  phenomena  in  a  lad,  which  are  not  less  won- 
derful than  those  related  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  of  his  som- 
nambulist, or  Dr.  Petetin  of  his  cataleptic.  —  Tlie 
philosophic  sceptic  is  therefore  bound  to  reserve  his 
judgment,  till  time  shall  have  been  allowed  for  a  more 
careful  analysis  of  evidence ;  and  without  venturing  an  opi- 
nion, on  these  extreme  cases  of  mesmerism  which  we  have 
certainly  never  witnessed,  or  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
express  our  belief  in  their  truth  or  falsehood,  we  shall 
conclude  with  extracts  bearing  upon  the  question  both 
from  Baron  Cuvier  and  Professor  DugaJd  Stewart. 

"We  must  confess,"  says  Baron  Cuvier,  "  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  in  the  experiments  which  have  for  their  object 
the  action  which  the  nervous  system  of  two  different  in- 
dividuals can  exercise  one  upon  the  other,  to  distinguish 
the  effect  of  the  imagination  of  the  individual  upon  whom 
the  experiment  is  tried,  from  the  physical  result  produced 
by  the  person  who  acts  for  him.    The  effects,  however,  of 
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the  agency,  and  upon  individuals  whom  the  operation 
itself  has  deprived  of  consciousness,  and  those  wliich  ani- 
mals present,  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  the 
proximity  of  two  animated  bodies,  in  certain  positions, 
combined  with  certain  movements,  have  a  real  effect,  in- 
dependently of  all  participation  of  the  fancy.  It  appears 
also  clearly,  that  these  effects  arise  from  some  nervous 
communication,  which  is  established  between  their 
nervous  systems."   (anatomte  compare.) 

Dugald  Stewart  says, — "Among  all  the  phenomena, 
however,  to  which  the  subject  of  imitation  has  led  our 
attention,  none  are  perhaps  so  wonderful  as  those  which 
have  been  recently  brought  to  light,  in  consequence  of 
the  philosophical  inquiries  occasioned  by  the  medical  pre- 
tensions of  Mesmer  and  his  associates.  That  these  pre- 
tensions involved  much  of  ignorance  or  of  imposture,  or 
both,  in  their  author,  has  I  think  been  fully  demon, 
strated  in  the  very  able  Report  of  the  French  Academi- 
cians; but  does  it  follow  from  this,  that  the  facts  wit- 
nessed and  authenticated  by  those  Academicians,  should 
share  in  the  disgrace  incurred  by  the  empirics  who  dis- 
guised or  misrepresented  them?  For  my  own  part,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  general  conclusions  established  by 
Mesmer's  practice  with  respect  to  the  physical  effects  of 
the  principle  of  imagination,  (more  particularly  in  cases 
where  they  co-operated  together,)  are  incomparably  more 
curious  than  if  he  had  actually  demonstrated  the  ex- 
istence of  his  boasted  science;  nor  can  I  see  any  good 
reason  why  a  physician,  who  admits  the  efficacy  of  the 
moral  agents  employed  by  Mesmer,  should  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  profession  scruple  to  copy  whatever  pro- 
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cesses  are  necessary  for  subjecting  them  to  his  command, 
any  more  tlian  that  he  should  hesitate  in  employing  a 
new  pliysical  agent,  such  as  electricity  or  galvanism." 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  entermg  more  deeply  into 
the  subject,  cannot  do  better  than  consult  the  very  able 
work  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  so  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  these  pages,  and  to  which  we  are 
greatly  indebted  for  the  contents  of  this  chapter — a 
volume  which,  having  once  mastered,  leaves  little  else  to 
learn.* 

*  It  will  be  perceived  that  in  this  chapter  we  have  made 
no  allusion  whatever  to  those  authors  who  have  written 
expressly  on  Mesmerism;  because  we  do  not  come 
forward  as  the  apostle  of  Mesmerism,  or  the  advocate  of 
a  science  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  simply  as  the  chro- 
nicler of  phenomena  which  are  everyday  forcing  themselves 
upon  our  notice.  Neither  do  we  desire  any  man  to  take 
our  opinion  for  his  guide,  or  oiu-  statements  for  facts. 
That  reasonable  incredulity  which  every  man  ought  to  en- 
courage, and  which  we  claim  for  oiurself,  we  willingly 
concede  to  others.  Our  only  object  has  been  truth ;  and  as  at 
first  we  disbelieved  that  the  mesmeric  phenomena  existed 
but  in  the  imagination,  or  diseased  organs  of  the  mesme- 
rised, so  now  we  candidly  admit  our  error,  and  subscribe 
to  their  truthfulness,  which  in  other  words,  is  only 
saying,  "  that  we  are  wiser  to-day  than  we  were  yes- 
terday." All  that  is  known  of  Mesmerism  in  England 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Bell,  Wilson,  Townsend, 
and  Colquhoun.  To  these  writers,  therefore,  we  refer  the 
inquiring  reader. 
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CHAPTER  XHL 

SYSTEMS  OF  ORGANIZATION. — THE  UNN^AN  AND  NATURAL 

ORDER  OF  PLANTS. — SYSTEMS  OF  ZOOLOGY.  CUVIER's. — 

DR.  grant's.  CARDS'S. — MACLEAy's.  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

IN  THE  ACRITA,  RADIATA,  ETC.  —  PROPORTION  OF  THE 

BRAIN  TO  THE  SIZE  OF  ANIMALS.  IN  FISHES,  BIRDS.  

MAimiALIA. — IN  SLAN.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  NERVES. — 

THE  ULTIMATE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  BRAIN.  BOLANDO's 

EXPERIMENTS.  FLEURENS'.  BOUILLAUD. 

In  our  chapter  on  life,  borrowing  freely  from  Eiche- 
rand,  we  presented  merely  an  outline  of  its  phenomena, 
as  developed  in  the  extremes  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms.  We  neither  entered  into  systems,  nor  at- 
tempted to  classify  organization,  but  reserved  what  we 
had  to  offer  on  these  important  questions  for  this  place. 
"We  shall,  therefore,  commence  at  once  with  an  exami- 
nation of  the  two  systems  which  attempt  to  describe  the 
various  forms  of  vegetable  life  by  certain  characters,  so 
that  their  aspects,  habits,  properties,  qualities,  and  virtues, 
may  be  known  and  recognised  at  a  glance;  whether  edible 
or  medicinal;  whether  noxious  or  salutary;  whether  de- 
structive, as  in  the  deadly  upas,  and  the  ghastly  man- 
chineel;  or  nutritive  and  grateful,  as  in  the  wheat  and 
melon;  or  whether  adapted  for  architecture  and  ship- 
building, as  in  the  majestic  oak  and  time-defying  teak; 
or  whether,  as  in  the  palm,  the  lofty  monarch  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  aspiring  to  pierce  tlie  sky,  it  projects 
his  ample  limbs,  unfolds  his  pinnate  leaves,  and  collecting 
from  heaven  itself  nectareous  sweets,  with  the  prodigal 
profusion  of  intertropical  munificence  pours  the  accumu- 
lated treasure  into  the  lap  of  the  fevered  Indian  tliirsting 
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at  his  feet;  or  whether,  exceeding  all  bounds  of  local- 
ization, it  multiplies  itself  in  the  vast,  antre-forraing 
BANIAN,  or  m  the  tremendous  baobab,  levies  assimilative 
tribute  from  surrounding  space  ! 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reflecting  mind,  that  to 
form  a  system  so  complete,  that  it  shall  include  and 
range  in  its  proper  order  the  exiguous  moss  and  mon- 
strous ceiba,  must  be  a  difficult,  if  not  impossible  task ; 
but  patience,  labor,  ingenuity,  application,  have  done 
much  to  bring  one  at  least  of  the  two  systems  to  a  com- 
parative state  of  perfection,  because  the  characters  by 
wliich  it  is  asserted  are  foimded  in  nature.  This  is  what 
is  called  the  Natural  Order  of  Plants,  and  by  it  plants  are 
divided  into  two  great  families,  CeUulares  and  Vascu- 
lares,  or  those  in  which  assimilation  is  carried  on  by  cells, 
and  those  in  which  it  is  performed  by  regular  vessels.  The 
other  is  the  Linnaean,  or  Sexual  system,  which  is  based 
on  an  assumed  analogy  between  the  reproductive  organs 
of  plants  and  those  of  animals.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  latter  is  a  convenient  introduction  to  the  study 
of  botany — a  science  which,  considermg  the  relation  the 
vegetable  bears  to  the  animal  kingdom,  may  be  declared 
the  most  important  branch  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 
But  it  stops  where  useful  inquiry  begins :  having  con- 
ducted us  to  the  door,  it  leaves  us  at  the  threshold.  How- 
ever, to  make  this  chapter  complete,  we  shall  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  two  systems,  leaving  the  reader  to  pursue 
the  subject  at  his  own  convenience. 

The  system  of  Linnsaus  is  composed  of  twenty-four 
classes,  of  wliich  twenty-three  are  distinguished  by  the 
number,  situation,  proportion,  or  connexion  of  the  stamina. 
The  orders  are  founded  on  the  peculiai-ities  of  the  pistiU 
or  some  other  equally  obvious  circumstance.    Each  order 
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is  iigaiii  divided  into  genera,  and  each  genus  into  species 
and  varieties.  We  cannot  even  make  room  for  tlie 
names  of  the  classes.  In  the  natural  order,  Plants,  consi- 
dered with  reference  to  their  general  structure,  says  Mr. 
Loudon,  are  separated  into  two  grand  divisions,  called 
CELLULARES  and  vAsctTL.iREs.  The  Cellulares  answer  to 
the  Linnajan  Cryptogamia,  and  are  also  called  Acotyle- 
douous.  The  Vasculares  answer  to  the  rest  of  the  Linna»an 
system.  Cellular  plants  are  formed  entirely  of  cellular  tis- 
sue, without  woody  fibre  or  spiral  vessels.  The  lower 
tribes,  such  as  Fungi  and  Algae,  are  destitute  of  leaves, 
and  in  some  pouits  approach  the  animal  kingdom  so 
nearly  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable.  Ferns  hold  the 
intermediate  station  between  Cellulares  and  Vasculares, 
and  are  chiefly  retained  among  the  former,  on  account  of 
tlieir  perfect  accordance  in  other  respects.  Vasculares 
are  formed  with  cellular  tissue,  woody  fibre,  and  spiral 
vessels,  and  their  leaves  are  traversed  by  veins.  They 
also  bear  perfect  flowers,  which  will  prevent  their  being 
confomided  with  the  highest  tribes  of  Cellulares.  They 
are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  Mouorotyledonous  and 
Dicotyledonous  plants,  (encyclop.  of  plants.) 

From  this  sketch  it  will  be  seen,  that  Linnaeus  did  not 
arrange  his  plants  in  the  order  of  their  organization  as 
developed  in  their  assimilation,  growth,  and  reproduc- 
tion ;  it  did  not  form  the  basis  of  his  system,  but  a  beau- 
tiful and  ingenious  theory  was  made  to  supersede  the 
natural  chai-acters  of  vegetation.  Some  vegetables,  indeed, 
those  he  called  Cryptogamia,  were  entirel}'  excluded  from 
his  arrangement.  These  were  plants  in  which  he  could 
not  discover  the  organs  of  reproduction;  and  they  were 
therefore  affixed  to,  not  incorporated  with  his  system,  and 
present  an  irrefutable  argument  against  the  principle  of 
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his  classification.  Thie  natui-al  order  more  correctly  com- 
mences with  the  lowest  form,  or  condition  of  assimilative 
organization,  and  traces  the  phenomena  upwards,  from 
the  microscopic  fungus  to  the  stately  cedar. 

Of  the  natural  order  we  shall  merely  say,  that  it  is  the 
only  one  which  is  worth  the  labor  of  acquisition;  and  con- 
sequently, notwithstanding  its  difficulty,  should  be  the 
only  one  studied. 

AVith  respect  to  systems  of  life,  as  developed  in  animals,  it 
was  but  very  lately  that  any  plulosophical  or  scientific  clas- 
sification was  attempted.  Ancient  writers,  as  Aristotle  and 
Pliny,  discoursed  very  lengthily  of  life,  as  presented  in 
the  outward  forms  and  ordinary  habits  of  animals ;  but 
as  they  adopted  no  natural  classification,  and  were  guided 
entirely  by  fancy  or  imagination,  it  frequently  happened 
tliat  it  was  impossible,  from  their  descriptions,  to  distin- 
guish one  class  from  another,  much  less  a  variety  of  the 
same  family.  Hence,  their  histories  were  meagre  descrip- 
tions, affording  little  amusement  and  less  instruction.  In 
this  condition  Liunaeus  found  the  science  of  Zoology,  and 
resolved  to  reform  it.  Passionately  attached  to  artificial 
systems,  which  teemed  in  liis  exuberant  imagination,  u 
partiality  for  which  we  have  already  seen  so  strikingly 
displayed  in  his  system  of  plants,  he  published,  in  1773 
his  great  work,  in  which  he  arranged  all  animals  in  six 
classes;  namely,  Mammalia,  Aves,  Amphibia,  Pisces,  In- 
secta,  and  Vermes.  In  the  first  class  he  placed  man  and 
the  whale;  in  the  second,  the  condor  and  the  humming- 
bird; in  the  third,  the  frog  and  the  turtle;  in  the  fourth, 
the  shark  and  the  minnow ;  in  the  fifth,  the  beetle  and  the 
ant;  in  the  sixth,  the  earth-worm  and  the  polyp.  This 
ingenious  system,  however  useful  in  clearing  the  way, 

was  not  found  convenient  as  our  knowledge  of  animals 
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increased,  nordid  it  sufficiently  accord  with  those  important 
discoveries  which,  from  the  period  of  the  publication  of 
the  author's  work,  began  to  be  made  in  Zoological  science; 
and  fifty  years  afterwards  the  Baron  Cuvier,  in  his  able 

MEMOIR  ON  ■VVHITE-BLOODED  ANIMALS,  ably  disCUSSCd  the 

merits,  and  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  system.  This 
memoir  was  so  well  received,  that  three  years  after  he 
published  a  classification  of  Ids  own,  which,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  has  been  adopted  by  aU  naturalists.  In  place 
of  six  classes,  he  finds  but  four  in  the  annual  kingdom ; 
viz.,  Vertebrata,  Mollusca,  Articulata,  and  liadiata.  For 
couveuience,  we  print  them  thus: 

FIRST  FOEM— (VERTEBEATA.) 

CLASSES.  EXAMPLES. 

1.  Mammalia        ...  Man,  Whale. 

2.  Aves        ....  Eagle,  Duck. 

3.  EeptiUa    ....  Tortoise,  Frog,  Serpent. 

4.  Pisces       ....  Salmon,  Eel. 

SECOND  FORM— (MOLLUSCA.) 

CLASSES.  EXAMPLES. 

1.  Cephalopoda      ...  Nautilus,  Sepia. 

2.  Pteropoda  ....  Cho. 

3.  Gasteropoda      ...  Snail,  Limpet. 

4.  Acephala  ...  Oyster. 

5.  Brachiopoda      ...  Lingula. 

6.  Cirrhopoda       ...  Barnacle. 

THIRD  FORM— (ARTICULATA.) 

CLASSES.  EXA.MPLES. 

1.  Annelida  ...    Leech,  Earth-worm. 

2.  Crustacea         -       -       -    Lobster,  Crab. 

3.  Arachnida        ...  Spider. 

4.  Insecta  -      -      -   Bee,  Beetle. 
FOURTH  FORM— (RADIATA,  or  ZOOPUYTA.) 

CLASSES.  EXAMPLES. 

1.  Echinodermata  «      -      -  Star-fish. 

2.  Intestinalia  -.      -       -  Tape-wonu. 

3.  Acalepha  ...  Actinia. 

4.  Polypi    -  ...  SiKjngc,  Coral. 

5.  Infusoria  ...  Monas. 
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Such,  then,  is  the  system  of  Cuvier.  But  it  has  been 
-somewhat  modified  by  Dr.  Grant,  wlio  retains  the  pri- 
mary divisions,  but  alters  or  amends  the  number,  the  posi- 
tion, and  many  of  tlie  names  of  the  dasses.  Tliis  modi- 
fication has  been  considered  ingenious,  but  its  complexity 
and  involution  render  it  impossible,  without  very  great 
labor,  to  reduce  it  to  a  form  that  should  at  onoe  present 
a  popular  view  and  a  fair  exposition  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples, which  have  directed  the  Doctor  in  his  minute  in- 
vestigations. Fearful,  therefore,  of  mutilating  what  we 
cannot  confine  within  due  limits,  we  are  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  referring  the  inquisitive  reader  to  the 
author  himself.* 

This  mucli,  we  may  add — that  it  is  formed  on  the 
system  of  Virey,  a  French  naturalist,  who  first  adopted 
the  nervous  system  as  the  basis  of  his  classification. 
For  example.  Dr.  Grant's  first  division  is  called  spino- 
cerebrata,  or  animals  which  have  a  spinal  cord  and  a 
brain;  his  second,  cyclo-gangliata,  answering  to  tlie 
mollusca  of  Cuvier,  in  which  there  is  neither  spinal  cord, 
nor  brain  distinctly  seen;  but  in  which  the  phenomena  of 
life  are  carried  on  by  ganglia,  or  knots  of  nerves.  These 
examples  will  be  sufficient  to  shew,  that  Dr.  Grant's 
system  i«  not  fitted  for  a  popular  treatise.    Other  natu- 

*  Since  this  chapter  was  written,  we  have  read  with 
much  pleasure  and  edification  the  excellent  Lectures  of 
Professor  Owen,  lately  delivered  at  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons. Had  they  appeared  a  little  sooner,  this  cliapter 
would  have  been  more  worthy  the  reader's  attention,  as 
we  should  have  availed  ourself  of  the  Professor's  ela- 
borate prelections.  However,  as  we  have  not  anticipated 
the  reader,  he  has  a  pleasure  to  come,  in  the  perusal  of 
the  Professor's  Lectures,  which  we  assure  him  cannot  be 
overrated. 
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ralists  have  also  adopted  the  nervous  system  as  the  basis 
of  their  classifications,  among  whom  is  Cuvier  himself; 
and  Carus,  who  arranges  animals  in  circular  groups;  and 
jVlacleay,  who  thinlis  he  has  discovered  a  principle  in 
nature  by  which  natural  groups,  whether  families  or 
subdivisions,  have  a  tendency  to  retm-n  into  themselves. 
This  principle  he  expresses  by  circles,  each  circle  being 
composed  precisely  of  five  groups,  and  the  large  groups 
connected  together  by  lesser  groups,  designated  "  osculant." 
As  there  is  novelty  combined  with  ingenuity  in  the 
System,  though  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  with  an  inge- 
nious writer,  that  imagination  prevaUs  in  it  to  a  certain 
extent  over  sober  observation,  we  present  a  diagram  of 
its  primary  divisions,  which  may  not  unaptly  be  deno- 
minated a  philosophical  fancy  sketch. 
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Carus  supposes  that  all  animals  may  be  arranged  in 
-three  grand  cireles: 

In  the  first,  he  includes  Oozoaires,  or  Animal  Eggs. 

In  the  second  circle,  Corpozoaires,  or  Animal  Trunks; 
and  this  comprehends,  first,  the  Gastrozoaires,  or  Animal 
Abdomens;  and  second,  the  Thoracozoaires,  or  Animal 
Chests. 

In  the  third  circle  he  places  his  Cephalozoaires,  or 
Animal  Heads ;  and  this  embraces  four  divisions.  First, 
the  Aedoio-Cephalozoaires,  or  Fishes ;  second,  Cephalo- 
gastrozoaires,  or  Reptiles ;  third,  Cephalo-thoracozoaires. 
or  Birds;  and  fourth,  Cephalo-Cephalozoaires,  or  Mam- 
miferous  Animals. 

We  are  afraid  that  these  very  long  words,  however 
applicable  in  a  scientific  work,  are  sadly  misplaced  here; 
but  they  will  amuse  by  their  sound,  if  they  do  not  in- 
struct by  their  sense.  We  are  not,  however,  done  with 
classification,  for  we  have  to  mention  Lamarck's  system, 
which  arranges  animal  life  in  three  grand  divisions.  The 
first,  is  the  Apathic  or  Automatic;  the  second,  the  Sen- 
sitive; and  the  third,  tlie  Intelligent.  This  is  simple  and 
natural,  and  approaches  to  a  phrenological  system. 

These  are  the  various  systems  or  classifications  of 
animals,  due  examination  of  which  will  prove  that  the 
task  of  arrangement  required  great  labor,  some  genius, 
much  industry,  and  infinite  comparison;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  done,  so  far  as  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  is  concerned,  the  book  of  Animated 
Nature  is  still  a  sealed  volume! 

It  is  not  necessary,  to  the  end  we  have  in  view,  to 
detain  the  reader  with  any  structural  description  of  ani- 
mals,  because  our  business  at  present  is  not  with 
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anatomy,  but  physiology,  and  consequently,  the  nervous 
system  of  animals,  being  that  to  which  the  phenomena 
of  sleep  are  justly  referred,  must  form  the  subject  of 
our  inquiry.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  offer  some 
remarks  upon  the  cerebral,  spinal,  and  ganglionic  systems, 
adopting  as  that  with  which  we  are  most  conversant  the 
nomenclature  of  Cuvier,  and  occasionally  that  of  Dr. 
Grant. 

Beginning  at  the  very  lowest  group  of  animated  beings, 
the  Acrita  of  Macleay,  we  find,  that  the  nervous  system 
consists  of  nervous  globules,  or  molectiles,  diffused 
through  the  cellular  geLatinous  tissue  of  which  these  ani- 
mals are  composed.  Many  of  them  appear  as  mere 
points,  others  are  of  great  size,  homogeneous  throughout, 
and  sensible  to  touch,  light,  and  caloric.  In  the  Radiata, 
or  radiating  animals,  the  nervous  globules  take  a  linear 
form,andconstitutethemselves  thin  filaments,or  nerves,  ge- 
nerally proceeding  from  a  central  point,  and  diverging  from 
it  in  rays.  This  central  point  is  a  ganglion;  and  there 
are  generally  more  than  one  developing  and  connecting 
themselves  together  by  nervous  threads.  They  are  si- 
tuated at  equal  distances ;  and  the  form,  organization,  or 
shape  of  the  animal,  determines  their  number  and  arrange- 
ment. For  example,  in  tlie  Asterias,  or  Star-fish,  with 
five  rays,  there  are  five  gangUa,  uniting  themselves  by 
nervous  filaments,  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  In  the  next 
group,  the  Mollusca,  we  find  the  nervous  system  not  only 
rising  in  importance,  but  from  the  Tunicata,  or  Naked 
Acephalous  Mollusca  of  Cuvier,  through  the  Conchifera, 
and  Pteropoda,  augmenting  in  complexity  and  accumu- 
lating in  results,  till  it  arrives  at  Cephaloixxla,  in  which 
it  is  most  prommeutly  developed.   The  Articulata,  or 
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articulated  animals,  are  distinguished  by  their  circular 
structure,  the  number  of  circles  being  definite,  and  each 
segment  of  the  circle  a  repetition  of  the  other.    Of  these 
'segments,  that  which  is  positively  anterior  acquires  the 
greatest  development,  and  constitutes  the  head.  Ganglia 
arranged  in  series,  and  connected  by  longitudinal  nervous 
intemodes,  here  compose  the  nervous  system;  while  two 
semicircular  nerves,  and  a  ganglion,  form  the  neural 
circle.    In  the  different  genera,  the  circles,  with  one  ex- 
ception, are  open,  and  vary  in  development;  and  in  tlie 
cephalic  segment,  the  rudiment  of  a  brain  is  manifested 
by  the  formation  of  a  supra-cesophageal  gangUoa  In 
the  Insecta,  or  Insect  tribe,  the  most  elevated  divisions 
of  the  class,  we  discover  that  the  nervous,  or  neural 
system,  has  acquired  a  very  high  degree  of  organization, 
and  assumed  an  important  form  of  development,  until  it 
astonishes  in  the  mason  wasp,  and  confounds  in  the 
common  bee,  leaving  the  question  almost  a  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  the  busy  little  animal  last  mentioned, 
reasons,  or  is  only  the  creature  of  instinct. 

Here,  the  neural  powers  consist,  first  of  a  ganglionic 
cord,  running  along  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  insect, 
similar  to  that  in  most  of  the  antecedent  classes.  Se- 
condly, of  a  nervous  ring,  or  neural  collar,  surrounding 
the  oesophagus.  TMrdly,  of  a  brain  immediately  above 
the  oesophagus,  or  as  it  is  called  by  physiologists,  a  supra- 
oesophageal  mass,  in  some  species  greatly  developed,  and. 
giving  off,  or  receiving  into  its  substance,  eight  pairs  ot 
nerves,  and  two  single  ones.  Fourthly,  a  tract  progressing 
along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cord,  and  .transmitting 
lateral  neural  branches;  and  fifthly,  something  like  hl. 
punctum  saliens,  a  primordium  or  beginning  of  the  par-. 
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•vagum  and  respiratory  nerves,  lias  been  tbouglit  to  Ix- 
discovered.  These  organs  are  not  found  in  all  tlie  genera 
and  species  of  insects,  and  may  possibly  have  been  gratu- 
itously awarded  to  those  in  which  they  are  said  to  exist, 
by  hasty  and  intemperate  observers.  An  increase  of  de- 
'velopment  of  the  neural  powers,  however,  ive  easily 
trace,  from  the  Hemiptera  through  the  Orthoptera,  and 
Coleoptera  to  the  Hyraenoptera,  in  which,  of  all  the  insect 
family,  the  nervous  system  is  most  fruitful  of  results, 
most  abundant  in  phenomena,  and  most  involved  in 
complexity. 

This  development  of  the  nervous  system  in  insect  life, 
Bo  interesting  and  engrossing,  has  been  accurately  and 
happily  observed  ,by  Dr.  Herold,  who  has  enriched  ento- 
mology by  his  labors,  and  illuminated  physiology  by 
his  writings. 

This  author  traced  vnth  commendable  patience,  and  re- 
corded with  painful  fidelity,  the  graduated  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  common  butterfly,  from  the  time  it  ac- 
quires its  natural  size,  to  its  assumption  of  the  imago. 
These  mutations  consist  principally  in  the  progressive  cur- 
tailment of  the  neural  internodes,  and  consequent  propin- 
quation  of  the  ganglia;  in  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the 
nerves,  in  the  incorporation  of  two  or  more  ganglia;  in 
the  conjunction  of  the  primary  ganglion  with  the 
encephalon ;  in  the  union  of  two  ganglia  at  the  expense  of 
one  or  two  others;  and,  lastly,  in  the  lobes  of  the  brain, 
which,  forming  an  angle  with  each  other,  become  hori- 
zontal. These  changes  are  necessary  to  the  new  state 
into  which  the  insect  is  about  to  immerge.  It  is  a  con- 
dition of  its  being — a  property  of  its  existence, — a  phe- 
nomenon of  this  form  of  life,  indispensable  to  the  new 
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modification  of  its  organs,  and  the  arrangements  of  its 
members,  as  the  wings  of  a  bird  for  flight,  or  the  legs  of 
a  quadruped  for  locomotion. 

'  At  first  sight,  it -would  appear  that  "there  is  appa- 
rently a  broad  Ime  of  demarcation  between  the  nervous 
system  of  the  highest  intervertebrated,  and  that  of  the 
lowest  vertebrated  tribes;  still  it  is  only  a  higher  deve- 
lopment, and  a  somewhat  higher  arrangement  of  parts 
essentially  the  same.  In  many  of  the  intervertebrata 
we  find  nerves,  ganglia,  nervous  internodes,  and  rndi- 
raents  of  the  brain.  In  the  vertebrata  all  these  parts 
exist.  The  nervous  internodes  are  made  continually,  by 
the  displacement  of  the  ganglia  to  the  sides;  and  the 
columns  of  nervous  matter  thus  form^  constitute,  by 
their  enlargement,  a  spinal  cord ;  the  nervous  collar  that 
encircles  the  oesophagus,  and  stretches  to  the  brain,  is  by 
increase  of  size  converted  into  the  meduUa  oblongata,  or 
top  of  the  spinal  cord;  and  the  brain,  which  is  extremely 
rudimental,  becomes  massy  and  complicated,  yet  not 
equally  developed  in  all  the  classes.  It  is  least  developed- 
in  fishes,  more  so  in  reptiles,  stiU  more  in  birds,  and 
attains  still  higher  degrees  of  comphcation  in  mammiferous 
animals.  AU  naturalists  admit  that  fishes  rank  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  vertebrated  animals;  that  reptiles  are 
somewhat  more  elevated,  or  display  instinct  of  a  higher 
character;  that  the  instincts  of  birds  are  of .  a  loftier  kind 
than  those  of  reptiles;  and  that  mammiferous  animals 
approach  many  of  them  in  sagacity  to  luiman  reason 

itself."     (PHIL.  OF  PHREN.) 

The  nervous  system  in  fishes  varies  very  considerably 
as  to  form  and  volume,  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
being  excessive  prolongation  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  pro- 
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portional  diminution  of  the  encephalon.  Tlieir  brains 
are  extremely  small,  and  occupy  but  a  part  of  the  cranial 
hollow.  Their  positive  size,  and  proportion  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  body,  vary  in  various  species;  but  in  all,  the 
general  rule  is,  without  an  exception,  that,  whether  ab- 
solute or  relative,  the  brain  is  in  a  minimum  condition. 
In  Reptilia,  which  includes  the  Amphibia,  and  true 
Reptiles  of  modern  natvu-alists — the  Amphibia  corre- 
sponding with  the  Batracliian,  or  Frog-like  animals  of 
the  Baron  Cuvier ;  and  the  true  Reptiles,  which  again 
include  the  Ophidian  or  Serpent  kinds,  the  Saurian,  or 
Lizard  tribes,  and  the  Chelonian  or  Turtle  families — 
we  find  the  brain,  though  small,  occupying  the  entire 
interior  superfiifes  of  the  cranium,  and  constituting  the 
sensorium.  It  is  more  developed  relatively  to  the  spinal 
cord,  and  absolutely  in  itself,  than  in  fishes;  and  the 
cerebral  lobes  are  larger  relatively  than  other  parts  of 
the  brain.  The  posterior  portion,  or  cerebellum,  is  ex- 
tremely small,  and  varies  somewhat  in  form  in  different 
genera.  It  is  a  thin,  transparent  band  in  the  frog;  in  the 
lizard  and  the  viper  we  still  perceive  tliis  band,  but  it  is 
thicker  and  opaque;  and  in  the  turtle  it  is  linguiform. 
and  is  distinguished  by  those  minute  lateral  appendages 
which  are  also  detected  in  the  crocodile,  (swan.)  In 
Aves,  or  birds,  the  sui)erior  development  of  the  nervous 
system  is  seen,  in  the  greater  proportion  the  brain  bears 
to  the  weight  of  the  whole  body;  in  its  greater  weight 
over  the  spinal  cord;  in  the  altered  relative  position  of 
the  parts  contained  within  the  cranium,  and  in  the  com- 
plication of  those  parts.  Carus  found  the  brain  of  a 
pigeon  to  weigh  37  grains,  whose  whole  weight  was  3360 
grains;  or  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ninety-one.  In 
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small  birds  tlie  proportion  is  even  as  much  as  one  to 
twenty,  or  twenty-five.  In  a  word,  the  neural  organs  in 
this  class  exhibit  a  more  exalted  development  of  life. 

"The  brain  in  birds  fills  completely  the  cranial  cavity, 
so  that  the  skull  is  a  measure  of  the  size,  and  indicates  ac- 
curately the  configuration  of  the  parts  within.  These 
parts  consist  of  the  cerebral  hemisplieres,  the  optic  lobes, 
and  the  cerebellum,  as  in  fishes ;  but  the  relative  size  of 
these  parts  is  now  greatly  changed,  the  cerebral  mass 
being  not  only  relatively  much  longer  than  in  the  inferior 
classes,  but,  the  cerebral  placed  also  more  above  the 
others — an  approximation  of  the  things  as  existing  in  man." 
(pHiL.  OF  PHRENOLOGY.)  This  form  of  the  cerebrum 
differs,  however,  in  different  birds.  Mr.  Anderson  found 
it  in  the  sea-gull  and  snipe,  oblong  and  largest  pos- 
teriorly; in  the  hawk  more  round  and  short;  in  the  gold- 
finch and  pigeon  more  elongated  backwards,  and  covering 
the  optic  lobes,  (medical  gazette.)  These  latter  are 
small,  and  more  widely  separated,  than  in  fishes  and 
reptiles.  They  present  the  same  form  in  all  birds,  and 
are  hollow;  but  the  parietes  of  the  cavities  are  thicker, 
and  altogether  more  solid  than  in  the  lower  classes,  and 
the  cerebellum  has  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  deve- 
lopment. 

We  have  arrived,  at  length,  at  the  Mammalia.  We 
have  traced  organization,  as  developed  in  the  nervous 
system,  from  the  lowest  scale  up  to  the  highest  grade,  and 
have  in  some  measure  discovered  the  animal  functions  by 
discoursmg  of  their  organs,  those  especially  which  rule 
over  sensation  and  the  exertion  of  volition.  It  remains 
now  but  to  append  an  outline  of  the  differences  in  orga- 
nization, form,  and  arrangement,  which  in  a  marked 
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manner  distinguish  this  class  of  animals  from  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  and  niollusca ;  and  then  we  shiUl  add  au 
abridgment  of  the  very  curious  but  cruel  experiments 
made  on  the  nervous  system  by  the  French  physiologists. 
"The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  nervous  constitution  in 
tiie  Mammalia,  is  the  great  predominance  of  the  brain 
over  the  other  divisions  of  the  central  axis  of  the  nervous 
system,  arising  chiefly  from  a  great  development  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  The  cerebellum,  in  mam- 
miferous  animals,  has  obtained  a  very  great  development. 
It  not  only  consists  in  all  of  a  median  and  two  lateral 
lobes,  but  the  lateral  lobes,  in  the  greatest  number  of 
these  animals,  constitutes  the  largest  portion  of  the  mass- 
In  all,  it  is  more  or  less  furrowed  externally;  but  the 
number,  the  length  and  depth  of  these  furrows  vary  in 
different  animals,  and  correspond  with  the  status  of  the 
annual  in  the  scale  of  existence.  The  lower  the  animal 
in  the  scale,  the  cerebellum  is  the  smoother;  and,  as  the 
animal  rises  in  the  scale,  the  furrows  become  more  nu- 
merous, longer,  and  penetrate  deeper  into  the  substance  or 
the  organ.  In  the  bat,  the  cerebellum  is  nearly  smooth, 
and  the  lateral  appendages  very  small.  In  the  horse, 
the  lateral  appendages  are  deeply  furrowed  and  lo- 
bulated;  and  in  the  ape  it  has  a  most  striking  resemblance 
to  the  same  part  in  man.  The  high  development  of  the 
cerebellum  is  farther  displayed  by  the  existence  of  the 
arbor  vitre,  and  fourth  ventricle — a  chamber,  or  cell,  which 
is  formed  by  the  divergence  of  the  corpora  restiformia, 
and  which  is  open  in  the  inferior  classes  of  animals,  but 
Covered  over  in  mammiferous  animals,  by  the  development 
Of  the  cerebellum. 
"  The  cerebrum,  or  brain  proper,  in  mammiferous  animals. 
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is  more  highly  developed  than  any  other  division  of  the 
nervous  system ;  yet  it  is  not  developed  by  the  same  degree 
in  all  animals  of  this  class.  In  some  it  is  small,  smooth, 
6r  unconvoluted  and  rudimentary,  as  in  the  ornithoryn- 
chus  and  marsupial  animals ;  in  others  it  is  large,  and  the 
convolutions  upon  its  sm-face  strongly  marked.  In  some, 
the  cerebrum  is  so  small  that  it  reaches  only  as  far  back 
as  the  optic  lobes.  In  others  it  projects  so  as  to  cover 
these  bodies;  and  in  others,  it  extends  backwards  still 
farther,  so  as  to  cover  the  cerebellum  in  part,  or  wholly. 
In  the  bat  the  tubercula  (luadrigemina  are  quite  exposed. 
In  the  sheep  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  are  covered;  but 
the  cerebrum  extends  no  farther  than  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  cerebellum.  In  the  horse,  from  the  great  deve- 
lopment of  the  cerebrum  backwards,  the  cerebellum  itself 
is  in  part  covered.  In  the  monkey  the  cerebellum  is  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  cerebrum ;  and  in  man  the  cere- 
brum is  developed  so  far  in  the  same  direction,  as  not 
only  to  cover  the  cerebellum,  but  to  project  often  an  inch 
beyond  it  altogether.  In  man  and  the  ape  tribes,  then, 
the  cerebellum  is  situated  entirely  under  the  posterior 
part  of  the  cerebrum.  This  latter  is  not  only  found  in 
various  degrees  of  development,  but  its  form  is  different 
in  different  mammrferous  animals.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  brains  of  carnivorous  animals  are  widest  betwixt  the 
ears,  and  in  graminivorous  animals  that  part  is  the  nar- 
rowest. In  the  bat  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cere- 
brum are  equal.  In  the  rat  and  mouse  the  form  is  oblong 
ovate,  and  much  narrowed  anteriorly.  In  the  sheep  and 
deer  more  oval.  In  the  horse  the  form  is  oblong  square, 
the  angles  rounded  off  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  the 
anterior  lobes  large.    Indeed,  in  every  genus  of  animals 
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tliere  is  a  peculiarity  of  form ;  and  even  in  animals  of  the 
same  genus  and  species  there  are  shades  of  difference  that 
the  critical  eye  can  easily  discover.  Here,  then,  we  have 
varieties  ad  infinitum  of  cerebral  organization  and  state; 
varieties  in  development,  even  in  the  number  of  the  parts 
themselves;  varieties  in  the  size  of  these  parts;  and  va- 
rieties m  the  form,  both  of  the  smaller  subdivisions  of  the 
brain,  and  of  the  whole  cerebral  mass."  (phil.  of  phhen.) 

We  have  extended  this  portion  of  the  subject  to  a  length 
we  did  not  at  first  contemplate;  but  the  vast  collectioa 
of  facts  brought  under  notice  must  be  interesting  even  to 
the  most  indifferent  reader,  as  it  includes  almost  the  whole 
outUne  of  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  the  neural  anatomy 
of  the  Mammalia.  And  we  think  we  may  draw  the  con- 
clusion from  what  we  had. previously  advimced,  and  from 
the  extracts  we  have  given,  that,  as  the  brain,  or  rather  the 
cerebrum,  increases  in  volume,  and  the  reasoning  powers 
oppose  themselves,  sleep  seems  to  be  more  requisite  to  re- 
store the  exhausted  equilibrium  of  life,  as  manifested  in 
the  development  of  the  neural  principle,  whether  that  prin- 
ciple be  a  fluid,  as  supposed  by  JIaiendie;  or  hke  elec- 
tricity and  galvanism,  possessing  none  of  the  sensible 
properties  of  matter,  as  hinted  by  Dr.  Macartney;  while 
it  would  seem,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  less  under  the  will, 
and  more  liable  to  irregular  manifestations  of  cerebral 
activity,  or  cerebral  inertness,  developing  itself  in  sleep- 
lessness or  mania,  or  assuming  the  form  of  somnolence  or 
coma,  than  in  those  beings  whose  organization  is  less 
complicated,  and  whose  sense  of  the  relation  of  external 
objects  extends  only  to  the  unpulses  of  instinct. 

Portions  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  may  be  removed, 
without  producing  instant  death;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  a 


.Soctiou  of  tlie  modian  nerve  of  the  arm  magiiiiied.  The 
divided  ends  of  the  fibrils  are  seen  with  tlie  covering  of  every 
bundle,  and  of  tlie  whole.  The  single  spot  represents  a 
bluod-vesscl.    M.  Raspaii.. 


/ 

A: 


Section  of  a  g:aiiglion  of  the  sympathetic  nei  ve  iiiagnitied 
The  nervous  trunks  arc  only  half  enclosed  in  each  other,  bia 
all  in  a  common  covering.    The  dark  spots  represent  blood 
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loss  of  substance  did  not,  so  far  as  our  observation  ex- 
tended, involve  either  a  loss  of  mental  or  muscular  power, 
or  any  faculty  with  wliich  we  are  acquainted.  This 
statement,  however,  must  be  taken,  with  certain  modi- 
fications, as  the  singular  experiments  to  be  mentioned 
thereafter  will  prove.  But,  before  we  proceed  to  these, 
we  must  express  our  regret  that  we  cannot  possibly  find 
room  for  the  masterly  resume  of  Gall's  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  as  given  by  Dr.  EUiotson  in  his  human  physiology. 

We  extract,  however,  the  Doctor's  definition  of  a  nerve, 
illustrated  by  figures  from  M.  Kaspail,  as  the  nature  of 
the  nerves  is  very  probably  new  to  many  of  our  readers. 
Nerves,  says  Dr.  EUiotson,  are  collections  of  white  fila- 
ments, contained  in  delicate  membranes,  and  united  into 
fibres  like  those  of  the  brain,  and  are  invested  with  an- 
other membrane,  called  neurUema,  which  again  is  en- 
closed in  a  firm  wliite  membrane.  M.  RaspaU  has  lately 
examined  them,  and  finds  them  to  be  aggregations  of 
solid  cylinders,  each  invested,  like  muscular  fibres,  with 
a  fine  membrane,  and  the  whole  with  a  common  covering, 
to  form  a  trunk.*  He  declares,  that  no  tube  exists  in 
them,  as  many  have  asserted.  A  thin,  transverse  section 
of  a  branch  of  a  ganglionic  nerve  exhibits  a  single  chord; 
but  a  similar  section  of  the'  median  of  the  arm  exhibits 
several,  every  chord  having  its  membrane,  as  well  as  the 
whole  one  in  common;  and  their  number  is  greater,  the 
further  from  the  head  the  examination  is  made.  A  lon- 
gitudinal view  presented  the  filaments,  with  a  granulated 

*  Professor  Ehrenberg,  in  refutation  of  M.  Raspail, 
asserts,  that  the  fibres  of  the  encephalon,  spinal  chord, 
and  nerve*,  are  tubular!  His  discovery  was  micro- 
scopic, and  we  are  inclined  to  support  it. 
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appearance,  like  the  orifices  of  tubes;  but  this  was  pro- 
bably the  effect  of  the  refraction  of  light,  and  it  occurred 
when  other  textures  were  examined  in  the  same  way 
Each  cylinder  of  a  human  nerve  is  said  by  M.  Easpail  to 
be  about  00.787  of  an  inch  in  diameter.      •      *  » 

Though  the  fibres  are  parallel,  their  filaments  conti- 
nually unite,  so  that  a  nerve  appears  more  or  less  reticular- 

A  plexus  is  tlie  same  arrangement  on  a  large  scale. 
Ganglions  consist,  like  the  encephalon  and  spinal  chord, 
and  the  swellings  of  the  nerves  of  sense,  called  also 
ganglia,  of  white  fibrous  substance,  and  of  a  pulpy 
greyish,  reddish,  or  whitish  substance,  in  which  this  is 
plunged,  and  from  which  it  is  easily  distinguished.  The 
white  filaments  anastomose  and  interlace  or  mingle  most 
freely,  and  membranes  exist  similar  to  those  of  nerves 
within  them  and  without.  M.  Easpail  represents  a  gan- 
glion like  the  median  nerve,  only  that  the  separate 
portions  half  enclose  each  other,    (nmi.  phtsiol.) 

We  must  not  forget,  that  every  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  tlu-oughout  the  body  is  directly  connected  with 
othersj  and  indirectly  connected  with  all  the  rest,  iust  as 
is  every  blood-vessel  with  regard  to  its  system. 

"Nerves  subdivide,  and  soften,  till  they  are  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  the  optic,  wliich  expands  into  a  membrane 
called  retma,  and  of  the  coalition  of  nerves.  The  dia- 
meters of  branches  are  said  usually  to  exceed  that  of  a 
trutik.  *  *  *  Gall  has  shewn,  that  the  nerves  and 
spinal  chord  do  not  arise  from  the  brain,  but  only  commu- 
nicate with  it;  nor  the  spinal  nerves,  from  the  spinal 
chord;  for,  when  the  brain  is  absent,  the  foetus  may 
equidly  possess  spinal  nerves ;  and  the  brain  and  spinal 
chord,  and  the  brain  and  encephalic  nerves,  are  in  no 


Section  of  a  ganglionic  nei  ve  magnified,  according  to 
M.  Raspail. 
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proportion  to  each  other  in  the  various  species  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  nor  the  spinal  nerves  to  the  spinal  chord. 
.  "The  idea  of  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  brain,  is 
as  unfounded,  as  that  of  the  arteries  proceeding  from  the 
heart,  or  one  portion  of  an  extremity  from  another. 
Foetuses  are  seen  with  an  arterial  system,  and  no  heart; 
others,  born  •without  arms,  but  fingers  at  the  shoulders- 
Independently  of  contrary  arguments,  we  may  demand 
proofs  of  the  opinion;  none  are  given;  and  it  has,  no 
doubt,  been  derived  from  the  shooting  of  vegetables." — 
(idem.) 

The  average  weight  of  an  adult  brain,  says  the 
same  authority,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty, 
varies  from  forty  to  fifty  oimces ;  the  spinal  chord,  about 
one  ounce  and  a  half;  and  the  nerves,  could  they  be  col- 
lected to  their  minutest  ramifications,  would  weigh 
several  ounces.  On  referring  to  Dr.  Sims's  paper,  in  the 
19th  volume  of  the  trans,  of  the  roy.  med.  chirurg. 
BOO.  we  find  the  weight  of  the  bram  estimated  at  from 
forty-four  to  forty-six  ounces.  The  Wenzels,  who  made 
numerous  experiments  on  the  brain,  say  that  it  does  not 
increase,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  aftei-  seven  years 
of  age.  Does  it  gain  in  density,  then,  mthout  increasing 
in  volume?  We  have  not  seen  this  noticed  by  any  phy- 
siologist, though  it  is  possible  that  this  has  been  the  case; 
for  Dr.  BeUingeri  says,  that  the  pulpy  matter  in  child- 
hood far  exceeds  the  fibrous;  which  latter,  bulk  for  bulk, 
is  denser,  firmer,  and  of  course  heavier. 

But  this  estimate  must  be  considered  as  the  sum  of  the 
weight  of  the  gross  material  of  the  organs  wherewith  the 
phenomena  of  Ufe  are  manifested;  for  Dr.  Macartney 
says,  that  "it  is,  perhaps,  not  assuming  too  much,  to 
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suppose  that  the  whole  nervous  system,  if  sufficiently 
expanded,  would  be  found  too  tender  to  give  any  resist- 
ance to  the  touch,  too  transparent  to  l)e  seen,  and  would, 
probably,  escape  tlie  cogn  izance  of  all  our  senses  1" 

The  ultimate  principles  of  the  brain,  so  far  as  chemistry 
enabled  Vanquelin  to  determine,  consist  of  water,  al- 
bumen, white  fatty  matter,  red  matter,  osmazome  (pe- 
culiar to  the  brain),  phosphorus,  muriate  of  soda,  and 
phosphates  of  lime,  potass,  and  magnesia,  with  sulphur 
M.  Couerbe  discovered  a  large  quantity  of  cholesterine  in 
the  brain ;  and  asserts,  that  in  the  brain  of  sound  persons, 
as  much  as  two,  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  phos- 
phorus exists,  but  about  half  as  much  in  the  brain  of 
idiots,  and  nearly  double  in  the  brain  of  maniacs!  (hum. 

PHYSIOL.) 

Experiments  performed  on  living  animals,  with  a  view 
to  determine  those  parts  of  the  encephalon  which  ex- 
ercise specific  functions  in  the  animal  economy,  are  not 
always  conclusive,  as,  independent  of  the  shock  given  to 
the  system  by  the  di'V'ision  of  the  skull,  it  is  perhaps  im- 
possible for  the  operator  to  avoid  wounding  some  other 
organ  than  that  which  he  seeks  to  remove.  This  may 
account  we  think  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  different 
results  observed  by  the  French  vivisectors,  but  not  en- 
tirely. For  example,  Fontana  says  he  removed  the  brain 
of  a  turtle,  and  that  it  lived  six  months  after,  and  walked 
as  before.  M.  Rolando  repeated  this  experiment ;  but  the 
animal  died  as  soon  as  a  cut  was  made  behind  the  cere- 
bellum. We  are  at  a  loss  to  express  our  opinion  on 
these  experiments.  Our  experience  induces  us  to  think 
that  both  Fontana  and  Rolando  have  been  mistaken  in 
their  experiments.    We  have  seen  many  hundred  turtles 
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killed,  and  in  no  case  did  any  one  of  them  die  "  as  soon  ■ 
as  -a  cut  was  made  in  the  cerebellum."   The  method  of 
killing  them  in  the  West  Indies  is  by  decapitation ;  and 
as  often  as  we  have  seen  this  operation  performed,  we 
never  saw  the  turtle  die  immediately,  but  quite  the 
reverse;  for  the  intestines  remained  a  long  time  sensible 
to  punctures,  or  touch,  even  when  removed  from  the 
body ;  and  as  to  the  heart  and  muscles,  we  have  seen 
them  sensible  to  stimuli  several  hours  after  being  cut  ujj 
and  prepared  by  the  cook!    In  short,  tliis  fact  is  so  well 
kno^vn  to  the  negro-butchers  in  Jamaica,  that  they 
gravely  tell  you,  that  "if  a  turtle  be  not  killed  before  the 
sun  rises,  he  won't  die  until  the  sun  sets."     And  with 
reference  to  a  turtle's  living  six  months  after  having  the 
entire  skull  emptied,  it  is  possible  that  Fontana  only 
fancied  he  had  removed  the  entire  brain.    The  head  of 
some  species  of  tiurtle  is  very  difficult  to  get  at,  especially 
the  land-turtle  of  Jamaica,  for  it  has  the  power  of  re- 
tracting the  head  and  neck  in  a  sheath,  and  keeping  it 
there;  and  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be  made  to 
protrude  it,  is  by  applying  fire  to  the  tail;  when  the  ani- 
mal immediately  extrudes  his  head,  and  the  cook  deca- 
pitates liim.    In  tliis  case  we  imagine  it  dies  like  the 
fowl,  as  will  be  seen,  from  loss  of  blood.    M.  Rolando 
"made  innumerable  experiments  upon  goats,  lambs,  pigs, 
deer,  dogs,  cats,  and  guinea-pigs,  to  ascertain  the  results 
of  lesion  of  the  tubercles,   and  parts  near  the  optic 
thalami,  but  rarely  obtained  the  same  results."  The 
same  physiologist  says  that  lesion  of  the  thalami  optici 
causes  convulsions;  while  Fleurens  denies  it.    M.  Ro- 
lando says  that  he  found  an  unsteadiness,  like  that  of 
intoxication,  follow  the  removal  of  two-thirds  of  the  lobes 
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of  a  chicken.  Meurens,  on  the  contrary,  says  he  must 
have  wounded  tlie  cerebellum.  Again :  Fleurens  thinks 
that  muscular  action  depends  upon  the  cerebellum;  yet 
Majendie  found  that  animals  performed  regular  motion 
after  losing  it.  Such  is  the  uncertainty  attending  these 
vivisections,  and  so  various  the  results,  that  one  fact  is 
no  sooner  supposed  to  be  established,  than  it  is  proved  to 
have  emanated  in  error,  to  be  propagated  in  misconception, 
or  founded  in  delusion.  Majendie  says,  that  the  removal, 
or  wounds  to  a  certain  depth,  in  the  chorda  oblongata, 
give  animals  of  the  higher  orders  a  tendency  to  move 
backwards.  He  also  found  that  they  performed  very 
regular  movements  after  the  removal  of  the  cerebellum; 
and  that,  if  the  fourth  ventricle  is  exposed,  the  cerebellum 
removed,  and  a  perpendicvdar  incision  made  into  the 
chorda  oblongata,  on  one  side  of  the  median  line,  near 
the  outside  of  the  interior  pyramid  of  a  rabbit,  the  animal 
■»^-ill  turn  to  the  riglit,  if  made  on  the  right  side;  and  to 
the  left,  if  made  on  the  left. 

Some  of  M.  Fleurens'  experiments,  undertaken  to 
prove  that  "the  cerebral  lobes  are  the  exclusive  seat  of 
the  sensations,  perceptions,  and  voUtions,"  are  curious. 
We  q^uote  from  the  report.  He  began  by  removing  tlie 
two  cerebral  lobes  of  a  chicken;  yet,  it  lived  for  "ten 
months  in  a  state  of  perfect  health;"  during  which 
period,  from  careful  observation,  he  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing results :  "  He  had  sciu'cely  removed  the  brain, 
when  the  sight  of  both  eyes  was  suddenly  lost;  the 
liearing  was  also  gone;  and  the  animal  did  not  evince  the 
sUghtest  sign  of  voUtion,  but  kept  himself  perfectly 
upright  upon  liis  legs,  and  walked  wlicn  he  was  irritated, 
or  when  he  was  pushed;  when  thrown  into  the  air,  he 
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flew;  aiid  swallowed  water  when  it  was  poured  into  his 
beak.  He  never  moved  unless  he  was  irritated;  when 
placed  upon  his  feet,  he  remained  upon  them;  wheu 
seated  on  his  belly,  in  the  manner  that  chickens  do  when 
they  sleep,  he  remained  in  that  position ;  he  appeared 
plunged  m  a  sort  of  drowsmess,  -which  neither  sound  nor 
light  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed;  nothing  but  direct 
irritation,  such  as  pinching,  or  pricking,  or  striking,  had 
any  effect.  When  the  animal  did  move  about,  it  seemed 
to  do  so  without  any  motive  or  object;  though  there  were 
no  convulsions,  nor  any  want  of  harmony  in  its  move- 
ments ;  if  it  met  ivith  any  obstruction,  it  did  not  know 
how  to  avoid  it.  It  was  quite  healthy;  and,  fire  months 
after  the  operation,  the  woimd  had  quite  healed,  and  a 
new  layer  of  bony  matter  was  forming.  Still,  it  had  no 
sense  of  smell  or  taste;  neither  had  it  any  sensation  of 
hunger  or  thirst ;  for  after  allowing  it  to  fast  for  three 
whole  days,  and  then  placing  food  immediately  under  its 
nostrils,  and  afterwards  putting  it  into  its  beak,  and  also 
putting  its  beak  into  water,  it  did  not  shew  the  sUghtest 
disposition  either  to  eat  or  drink,  and  would  have  died 
for  want  of  nourishment,  if  it  had  not  been  fed  by  force. 
It  seemed  entirely  to  have  lost  its  memory,  for  if  it 
struck  itself  against  any  body,  it  would  not  avoid  it,  but 
repeat  the  blow  immediately." 

Bouillaud  advanced  some  opinions  m  direct  opposition 
to  the  experiments  of  Fleurens;  but  we  can  do  no  more 
than  allude  to  them.  Information  on  this,  and  on  other 
questions  concerning  the  fimctions  of  the  cerebral  organs 
may  be  obtained,  by  consulting  the  works  of  Majendie, 
Richerand,  Brachet,  Dr.  EUiotson,  and  numerous  other 
physiologists.    "We  have,  perhaps,  already  wearied  the 
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reader  who  takes  up  a  volume  for  amusement,  and  dis, 
appointed  the  student  who  reads  for  instruction;  or  we 
have  exhausted  curiosity  by  generaUzation,  and  disheart- 
ened inquiry  by  exposing  difficulty.  .  What  was  com- 
menced as  an  outline,  has  swollen  into  a  volume;  and  what 
was  intended  as  a  catalogue  of  the  objects  contained  in  the 
cabinet,  has  assumed  a  descriptive  form,  and  pretended  to 
elucidate  that,  of  which  perhaps  it  may  be  said  with 
justice,  the  author  knows  little,  or  at  least  perceives  that 
little  only  through  "the  spectacles  of  books."  It  is  never- 
theless no  easy  task  to  disentangle  confusion  and  reconcile 
conflictiug  testimony;  to  collect  fact  and  collate  obser- 
vation— an  d  when  the  task  has  been  performed,  and  the 
materials  accumulated,  to  discharge  what  is  superfluous, 
arrange  what  is  necessary,  and  preserve  what  we  know  to 
be  true,  or  believe  to  be  supported  by  inassailable  au- 
thority. If,  therefore,  the  deductions  which  we  have 
drawn  appear  not  to  be  consonant  with  the  premises  laid 
down,  or  not  estabUshed  by  the  examples  adduced,  our 
apology  must  be,  the  insufficiency  of  time  necessary  for 
the  acquisition,  the  difficulty  of  condensation  attending 
the  abridgment,  and  the  labor  of  thought  inseparable 
from  the  nature  of  a  science,  which  involves  the  minutiae 
of  anatomy,  comprehends  tlie  principles  of  therapeutics, 
and  embraces  the  metaphysics  of  physiology. 

We  conclude  this  chapter,  tiierefore,  and  proceed  to 
the  next  for  a  summary  of  the  (ii)inions  which  have  been 
entertained  of  the  seat  of  the  mind,  together  >rith  proofs 
afforded  by  pathological  observation,  that  it  is  seated  in 
the  brain,  and  that  the  organs  of  that  viscus  are  as 
various  in  their  functions,  as  they  arc  v;u:ied  iu  their 
form. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


Fig.  1.  Lateral  view  of  the  brain,  sboning  the  convolutions.  TTie 
exterior  double  lines  represent  the  skull.  The  striated  mass  on 
which  the  convolutions  appear  to  rest,  is  the  cerebellum.  The  pro- 
jecting lines  to  the  right  represent  the  nasal  outline. 

Fig.  2,  represents  the  base  of  the  brain.  B,  is  the  right  side.  I, 
the  cerebellum  ;  e  e,  which  is  scarcely  perceptible,  is  the  corpus 
restiforme,  or  primitive  band  of  the  cerebellum,  plunging  between 
the  facial  nerve  11,  and  the  acoustic  ner\-e  U.  a,  is  the  olivary'  gan- 
glion, which  is  prolonged  to  b,  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  cerebellum. 
One  part  of  these  transverse  fibres  is  removed  to  show  the  pyramidal 
band  c,  c,  q,  t,  v,  the  optic  nerve,  w,  w,  w,  inferior  convolutions  of 
the  middle  lobe  26,  27.  A,  is  the  left  base.  A  vertical  section  of  the 
cerebellum  directed  through  the  entrance  of  its  original  bundle  e  e, 
and  through  the  middle  of  its  ganglion.  S,  in  the  direction  92,  28, 
B,  to  show  the  reinforcement  of  the  original  bundle  in  the  ganglion, 
and  the  ramifications  and  subdivisions  of  the  ner^•ous  chords.  AU 
the  transverse  fibres  of  the  cerebellum  which  cover  the  trigeminus 
K,  1,  and  the  prolongation  /,  of  the  pyramidal  bundle  1,  c,  c,  are 
removed.  The  prolongation  of  the  olivary  ganglions  a  a,  is  still 
covered  by  the  transverse  fibres.  The  optic  nerve  is  removed  from 
the  great  fibrous  bundle  g,  and  cut  at  r,  q.  The  pyramidal  bundle 
is  seen  prolonged  from  the  decussation  1,  to  the  transverse  inter- 
lacement 35,  below  the  optic  nerves.  The  grey  mass  17  has  been 
removed  by  scraping,  to  show  the  two  chords  of  the  mammillary 
bodies  16,  16;  the  one  y  towards  the  transverse  interlacement  35, 
the  other  y  towards  the  common  mass  of  communication,  or  fornix. 
The  nervous  fibres  which  spread  out  in  the  convolutions  of  the  mid- 
dle lobe,  and  contribute  to  its  functions,  are  cut  at  A,  //,  A,  between 
38  and  37,  on  a  level  with  the  anterior  commissure ;  and  the  middle 
lobe  is  entirely  removed.  The  mass  of  grey  substance  of  the  great 
superior  ganglion  of  the  brain,  and  a  part  of  the  convolutions  situate 
below  the  great  fissure,  between  the  middle  and  anterior  lobes,  are 
cut  in  the  same  direction.  We  thus  see  how  this  great  mass  is 
divided  by  the  nervous  bundles  S,  into  an  inner  part  /,  and  an  outer 
part  L,  S ;  how  the  finest  fibres  are  implanted  in  the  grey  substance; 
how  the  convolutions  40,  and  41,  are  formed  by  the  posterior  chords 
of  the  great  fibrous  bundle  or  cms  placed  before  g,  and  what  are 
the  depth  and  length  of  the  great  fissure  39,  39,  between  the  anterior 
and  middle  lobes.  By  the  removal  of  the  middle  lobe,  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  great  cerebral  cavity  N  N  becomes  visible.  This  cavity 
is  prolonged  inwards  and  forwards  below  the  great  fibrous  bundle  or 
cms  g.  Between  40  and  vij,  are  seen  the  convolutions  situated  above 
the  hssuru  Sylvii  between  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes.  The 
anterior  lobe  is  but  slightly  cut.  21,  Internal  root  of  the  olfactory 
nerve.  18,  Its  external  root.  23,  Its  bulb.  25,  2<i,  Anterior  lobe  of 
the  cerebmm.  27,  Its  middle  lobe.  28,  Its  posterior  lobe.  20, 
Optic  nerve.  32,  Decussation  of  the  optic  nencs.  r.  Optic  nerve 
after  its  deciissation.  33,  Transverse  interlacement  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  great  commissure  of  the  cerebellum.  M,  .'M,  Transverse 
interlacement  of  the  ner\-ous  bundles  of  the  middle  lobe.  37,  Trans- 
verse interlacement  of  the  great  superior  cerebral  ganglion,  .'i^,  ;18, 
.38,  38,  Situation  of  the  tissue  of  the  two  orders  of  nervous  filaments. 
13,  Pathetic  nerve,  b,  h.  Pons  \'arolii.  91,  Central  fissure  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  spinal  chord.  61,  Anterior  commissure  of  the 
cerebmm. — (Gall.) 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MENTAL  PHENOMENA.  —  DOUBTS  FORMERLY  EXISTING  AS 

TO  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  MIND.  OPINIONS  OF  VAN  HEL- 

MONT.   DRELINCOURT.          ARISTOTLE.  DESCARTES.  

BUFFON.  —  GALL.  —  HIPPOCRATES.  ACCIDENTS  OF  THE 

BRAIN  PRODUCE  ABNORMAL  ACTION  OF  THE  REASONING 
FACULTIES.  —  CASES  FROM  RICHERAND,  SIR  ASTLEY 
COOPER,  DR.  CONOLLY,  DR.  GREGORY,  DR.  BEATTIE,  AND 

DR.  ABERCROMBIE.  REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  A  SAILOR.  

DR.  BRIGHAM's  case  OF  FORGETFULNESS  OF  PLACES.  

ANOTHER  OF  LETTERS.          SINGULAR  NARRATIVE  OF  AN 

AMERICAN  CLERGYMAN.  PROGRESS  OF  THE  BRAIN  FROM 

INFANCY  TO  MANHOOD.  ANIMALS  CAN  EXIST  WITHOUT 

THE  BRAIN. — MR.  LAWRENCE'S,  M.  LALLEMANd's,  AND 

M.  OLIVIBR'S  CASES  OF  ACEPHALOUS  INFANTS.  PORTIONS 

OF  THE  BRAIN  REMOVABLE.  —  TWO  CASES  BY  THE 
AUTHOR. — DR.  ELLIOTSON's   RESIARKS  ON  ACEPHALOID 

CHILDREN.  —  M.  DESMOULIN  AND  MAJENDIE.  DUVER- 

NAY  REMOVED  THE  CEREBELLUM  OF   A  PIGEON.  ALL 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  LIABLE  TO 
ERROR. — THE  ORGAN  OF  THEOSOPHY  PLACED  IN  THE 
BRAIN. — THE  FACULTY  OF  SLEEP  NOT  SEATED  IN  THE 
BRAIN. 

LmNG  in  an  age  so  enlightened,  and  stOl  progressing 
in  knowledge,  it  will  appear  incredible  no  doubt  to  the  ge- 
neral reader,  when  he  is  informed  that  great  diversity  of 
opinion  has  been  entertained  as  to  the  seat  of  the  Mind. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  true.  For  though  Aristotle  had 
long  before  remarked,  "  that  those  who  have  a  large  head 
are  sagacious — are  like  dogs;  those  who  have  a  small  h  .^d 
are  stupid — are  like  asses;  those  wlio  have  a  conical  head 
have  no  shame — are  like  birds  with  carved  claws,"  (de  phy- 
stoGNOMiA.)yet,  there  have  been  subsequent  to  him  learned 
men,  and  many  of  them  ranking  in  the  first  order  of  the 
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intellect  of  their  day,  who  could  imagine  it  situated  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  rather  than  the  brain ; — for  Van 
Helmont  placed  it  iu  tiie  stomach;  Drelincourt  in  the 
cerebellum;  Aristotle  himself  in  the  heart;  Descartes  in 
the  pineal  glaud;  and  Buff  on  in  the  diaphragm.  These 
were  philosophical  dreams,  the  offspring  of  conjecture,  un- 
supported by  any  evidence,  and  contradicted  by  natural 
testimony. 

It  is  to  the  immortal  Gall  we  owe  the  present  com- 
jirehensive  views  of  cerebral  phenomena;  for,  previous  to 
the  publication  of  his  great  work  on  the  Brain,  the  doc- 
trines taught  in  the  schools  of  medicine  relative  to  the 
mind  were  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  irreconcileable  with 
fact,  and  inconclusive,  from  the  uncertain  nature  of  the 
data  upon  which  they  were  founded.  Button  seems  to 
.have  been  nearer  the  truth  than  any  other  speculative 
philosopher,  with  the  exception  of  Hippocrates,  whose 
opinion  we  shall  quote  immediately.  He  was  misled  by 
the  intimate  relation,  the  indissoluble  conne.^on,  the 
mutual  dependence  which  exist  between  the  brain  and 
diaphragm.  He  took  the  effect  for  the  cause.  Hippo- 
crates, who  is  in  truth  the  father  of  mediclxe,  on 
the  other  hand,  entertained  a  very  correct  notion  of  the 
vast  importance  of  the  brain  to  man,  as  a  reasoning  ani- 
mal ;  and  remarks,  "  from  the  brain  only  proceed  pleasure 
and  joy,  and  laughter  and  sport,  as  well  as  griefs,  anx- 
ieties, sorrows,  and  weeping.  By  it,  we  are  wise  and  un- 
derstand, and  sec,  and  hear,  and  appreciate.  By  it,  we 
distinguish  what  is  pleasant,  and  what  is  disagreeable; 
and  by  it,  the  same  things  do  not  plciise  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. By  it,  we  arc  insane  and  delirious ;  experience 
terrors  and  fears,  partly  by  night  and  partly  by  day;  do 
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not  recognise  those  who  are  ■with  us ;  lose  our  habits,  and 
forget  om*  experience.  All  this  we  suffer  from  the  brain, 
if  it  is  not  healthy;  wherefore,  I  say  that  the  brain  is  the 
messenger  and  interpreter  of  intelligence  and  wisdom." 
(de  mokbo  sacro.) 

Blows,  falls,  pressure,  concussion,  or  effusion  of  blood 
ujion  the  brain,  produce  very  marlced  consequences  in 
the  mental  economy.  Eicherand  mentions  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  "had  a  carious  affection  of  the  skull,  on  whom 
he  made  some  curious  experiments.  Observing  that  she 
experienced  no  pain  from  compression,  he  gently,  while 
she  was  talking  to  him,  pressed  down  the  pledget  of  lint, 
when  she  suddenly  ceased  speaking.  He  withdrew  the 
pledget,  and  asked  her  if  she  remembered  the  last  ques- 
tion? She  replied,  she  did  not.  Finding  that  the  ex- 
periment was  withoat  pain  or  danger,  he  repeated  it 
three  times,  and  always  with  the  same  results.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  relates  the  case  of  a  patient,  who,  after  an 
injury  of  the  head,  was  found  talking  in  a  language  which 
no  one  in  the  hospital  understood,  till  a  Welsh  woman 
coming  in  recognised  it  as  Welsh.  Dr.  Conolly  has  re- 
corded the  case  of  a  young  clergyman,  who  met  with  a 
serious  injury  of  the  head  a  few  days  before  his  intended 
marriage;  and  though  he  recovered  and  lived  to  the  age 
of  eighty,  his  mind  was  entirely  lost.  He  recollected 
nothing  but  his  approaching  marriage,  talked  of  nothing 
else,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  manifested  the  utmost 
anxiety  and  sohcitudefor  the  ai-rival  of  the  appointed  day. 
Dr.  Gregory  mentions  a  lady  who  was  attacked  by  apo- 
plexy: during  her  convalescence,  her  memory  for  things 
returned  before  her  memory  for  words.  She  recognised 
the  objects  that  sun-ounded  her,  but  she  could  neither 
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iifime  them,  nor  understand  the  meaning  of  their  n&mes. 
Br.  Beattie  lias  left  us  an  account  of  a  scliolar  who  forgot 
his  Greek  after  receiving  a  blow  upon  the  head,  though 
his  memory  for  other  things  remained  unimpaired.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  has  a  similar  relation  of  a  similar  accident. 
This  patient,  for  several  days,  lost  all  recollection  of  his 
tvife  and  children,  though  he  remembered,  and  was  con- 
scious of  the  accident. 

The  most  singular  of  these  cases  (and  they  could  be 
multiplied)  is  that  narrated  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  of  a 
sailor  who  fell  from  the  yard-arm  of  a  vessel  of  war  as  she 
was  about  to  sail  from  some  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to 
Gibraltar.  He  was  taken  up  insensible,  and  continued  so 
during  the  passage  to  Gibraltar, — evincing  no  sign  of  sen- 
sibility, but  by  occasionally  movinghis  finger.  At  Gibraltar 
he  remained  one  month,  subject  to  various  remedial  mea- 
sures, but  without  effect — he  still  continued  insensible. 
At  length  he  was  brought  to  England,  and  landed  at 
Deptford,  whence  he  was  removed  to  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, and  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cline,  who,  finding 
that  the  symptoms  under  wliich  he  labored  were  caused 
by  depression  of  the  skull,  elevated  the  obno.xious  portion. 
This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  he  sat  up,  looked  around 
him,  and  in  a  short  time  spoke!  He  fancied  he  was  on 
the  point  of  departure  for  Gibraltar,  and  the  thirteen 
months  wliich  he  had  passed  in  mscnsibiUty  appeared  to 
him  an  instant  of  time! 

The  mind  of  many  persons  is  tenacious  of  the  occur- 
rences of  times  long  past,  while  it  cannot  retain  the  events 
of  the  day.  Thus,  old  people  remember  the  actions  of 
their  childliood  clearly  and  distinctly,  yet  forget  the 
movements  of  yesterday:  sometimes  the  mind  is  partial  in 
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its  weakness.  Dr.  Brigham  tells  us  of  a  patient  whose 
memory,  accurate  in  every  other  respect,  was  painfully 
forgetful  of  places.  He  recollected  names,  events,  and 
dates,  but  did  not  remember  his  own  or  his  neighbour's 
house,  or  that  in  Avliich  he  had  resided  for  many  years. 

(inf.  men.  CtTL.  ON  HEALTH.) 

Tlie  autlior  of  a  very  excellent  little  work  (phil.  of 
PHKENi)  tells  us,  that  "he  was  acquainted  with  a  gen- 
tleman, who  labored  for  some  months  under  an  affection 
of  the  brain,  accompanied  with  partial  paa-alysis  of  one 
side  of  the  face,  and  who  occasionally  forgot '  portions '  of 
words.   If  he  intended  to  use,  for  example,  the  word  'cir- 
cumstance,' he  could  pronounce  and  write  the  first  three 
betters, '  cir,'  but  the  rest  of  the  word  was  in  his  mind 
a  perfect  blank:  he  could,  for  the  time,  neither  spell  nor 
pronounce  it.    Whilst  in  this  mental  state,  he  usually  ex- 
perienced darting  pains  deep  in  the  orbit  over  the  eye- 
balls."   Dr.  Abercrombie  says,  a  most  remarkable  case  of 
this  kind  is  related  in  an  American  periodical  work.  The 
patient  was  a  clergyman,  about  tlurty  years  of  age,  a  man 
of  learning  and  acquirements,  who,  at  the  termination  of 
a  severe  illness,  I  believe  a  tedious  fever,  was  found  to 
have  lost  the  recollection  of  every  tiling,  even  the  names 
of  the  most  common  objects.    His  health  being  restored, 
he  began  to  acquire  knowledge  exactly  as  a  child  does. 
After  learning  the  names  of  objects,  he  was  taught  to 
read,  and  then  began  to  learn  the  Latin  tongue.    He  had 
made  considerable  progress,  when  one  day,  in  reading  liis 
lesson  to  his  brother,  who  was  his  teacher,  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  head.   Being  asked  why 
he  did  so,  he  replied,  « I  feel  a  peculiar  sensation  in  my 
head;  and  now,  it  appears  to  me  that  I  knew  all  this 
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before."    From  that  time  he  rapidly  recovered  his 
faculties. 

The  same  author  says,  that  he  attended  a  lady,  who 
from  disease  had  been  reduced  to  great  weakness,  with 
remarkable  failure  of  her  memory.  "  Slie  had  lost  the 
recollection  of  a  particular  period  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
years.  She  had  formerly  lived  in  another  city;  and  the 
period  of  which  she  had  lost  the  recollection  was  that 
during  which  she  had  lived  in  Edinburgh.  Her  ideas 
were  consistent  with  each  other,  but  they  referred  to 
things  as  they  stood  before  her  removal.  She  recovered 
her  health  after  a  considerable  time,  but  remained  in  a 
state  of  imbecility  resembUng  the  dotage  of  old  age." 
(dh.  aberchojibie  on  diseases  of  the  bbain.) 

Much  labor  and  time  have  been  expended  by  physiolo- 
gists in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  brain  from  infancy  to 
old  age;  and  the  results  seem  to  be,  that  at  the  period  of 
birth  all  parts  of  the  brain  exist,  though  they  are  unfit  for 
exercisuig  their  proper  functions ;  and  the  Wenzels,  who 
were  twelve  years  engaged  in  the  investigation,  deter- 
mined that  "some  parts  of  the  brain  increase  in  size  most 
before  birth,  and  others  between  birth  and  the  seventh 
year,  at  which  period  the  cerebral  organs  have  acquired 
their  full  dimensions,  and  suffer  no  alteration  in  this 
respect  afterwards."  The  integuments,  however,  as  the  * 
hair,  skin,  fat,  and  skull,  increasing,  give  an  appearance 
of  enlargement  to  the  head,  which  is  mistaken  for  the 
growth  of  the  brain.  After  attaining  fidl  growth,  says 
the  author  already  quoted,  the  brain,  like  the  eye,  neither 
increases  nor  diminishes  in  size;  its  consistency  or  density 
may  vary ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
change  takes  place  either  in  its  form  or  size. 
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Notmths landing  the  importance  of  the  brain,  however, 
animals  can  exist  without  it;  and  even  the  human  foetus 
has  lived  days  without  a  brain.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add, 
perhaps,  that  in  these  cases  there  was  no  reasoning  fa- 
culty present.  Dr.  Elliotson  says,  "  if  the  chorda  oblon- 
gata ejrists,  consciousness  and  volition  become  evident. 
Mr.  Lawrence  saw  a  child  with  no  more  eucephalon  than 
a  bulb,  which  was  a  continuation  for  an  inch  above  the 
foramen  occipitale  from  the  chorda  spinalis,  and  to  which 
all  the  nerves  inclusively  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  pair 
were  connected.  The  child's  breathing  aod  temperature 
were  natural;  it  discharged  urine  and  faaces,  and  took  food, 
and  at  first  moved  very  briskly,  and  lived  for  days.  M. 
Lallemand  saw  such  another,  which  lived  tlrree  days,  and 
cried  loudly.  M.  Olivier,  one  which  not  only  cried  and 
sucked,  but  squeezed  strongly  what  was  put  into  its  hand." 
Even  portions  of  it  may  be  removed  without  appa- 
rently affecting  the  reason  of  the  individual  after  recovery. 
In  two  instances,  the  author  of  this  work  removed  por- 
tions of  the  brain  without  any  permanent  bad  conse- 
quences. The  first  was  the  case  of  a  brown  or  quadroon 
female  cliild  in  Jamaica,  who  fell  from  a  step  on  some  sharp 
stones,  and  fractured  the  upper  part  of  the  right  parietal 
bone.  From  this  woimd  the  brain  protruded  to  the 
size  of  a  nutmeg;  and  after  endeavouring  to  reduce  it  in- 
effectually, it  was  removed  by  the  scalpel,  and  the  scaJp 
brought  together  by  adhesive  straps.  Fever  super\'ened, 
but  in  a  few  days  the  child  had  entirely  recovered.  The 
second  was  that  of  a  black  boy;  and,  strange  to  say,  in  the 
same  family,  who,  playing  some  tricks  with  a  horse,  re- 
ceived a  kick  on  the  left  parietal  bone,  which  fractured 
the  skull,  and  the  brain  protruding,  as  in  the  former 
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case,  was  likewise  removed.  But  he  had  several  fits,  and 
a  protracted  convalescence.  Eventually,  however,  they 
both  recovered,  seemed  to  suffer  nothing  from  the  loss  of 
brain,  and  for  three  years  after, when  we  left  that  part  of 
Jamaica,  continued  in  excellent  health.  A  remarkable 
symptom  was  present  in  both  cases.  Their  appetite  for 
food  was  so  great,  that  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to 
satisfy  them  during  their  illness  and  convalescence;  but 
when  their  recovery  was  perfected,  the  appetite  again  re- 
turned to  its  normal  state. 

Even  brute  animals  suffer  much  less,  when  portions  of 
the  brain  are  removed,  tiian  at  first  would  be  believed,  nor 
are  the  effects  of  removal  so  instantly  fatal.  Dr.  EUiotson, 
who  has  written  so  fully  and  so  ably  upon  this  subject, 
that  he  releases  us  from  the  necessity  of  further  research, 
in  speaking  of  acephaloid  or  headless  children,  remarks, 
"Unfeeling  vivisectors,  however,  have  not  been  contented 
with  such  facts  supplied  by  nature,  but  have  repeated 
them  with  the  knife,  and  foimd,  that  if  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  are  removed  in  a  living  mammiferous  bnite, 
and  the  same  portion  of  the  chorda  oblongata  left,  the 
poor  thing  cries,  on  attempts  being  made  to  give  it  pain, 
by  pulling  its  whiskers,  or  applying  pungent  things  to  its 
nose  or  mouth,  and  it  moves  its  extremities  in  order  to 
escape  from  its  annoyances,  sometimes  for  two  hours.* 

*  "  ANATOsirE  DE  svsT.  NERv.  par  !MJL  Majendie  et 
DesmouUns,  p.  560. — Dr.  Maiendie,  for  whose  head  the 
dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits  of  France  would  in  his  active  days 
have  offered  a  reward,  if  they  had  known  their  own  in- 
terest, says — It  is  droll  to  see  animals  skip  and  jump 
about  of  their  own  accord,  after  you  have  taken  out  all 
their  brains  a  little  before  the  optic  tubercles.  And  as  to 
new-born  kittens,  he  saj's,  they  tumble  over  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  walk  so  nimbly,  if  you  cut  out  their  hcmi- 
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-  An  adult  hedge-liog  gratified  Dr.  Majendie  by  doing  all 
this  for  two  hours." 

The  Doctor  subsequently  remarks,  "attempts  to 
mutilate  artificially  are  not  calculated  to  afford  much 
information.  Brutes  can  generally  give  no  opportunity 
of  mmutely  obserraig  what  meutal  change  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  removal.  For  instance,  when  a  writer  says 
that  the  removal  of  the  cerebellum  causes  no  other  effect 
than  sluggishness  in  the  animal,  how  does  he  know  that 
sexual  desire  is  not  extinguished?  When  various  portions 
of  brain  are  removed,  how  can  any  inference  be  drawn 
during  the  short  existence  of  the  poor  animal,  as  to  the 
state  of  its  various  faculties  and  inclinations?  And  when 
another  asserts  that,  after  the  removal  of  the  hemispheres 
and  cerebellum,  we  may  make  observations  whether  tlie 
animal  will  copulate  or  not,  how  can  he  ascribe  the  disin- 
clination that  may  occur  to  the  removal,  when  any  circum- 
stance of  suffering, — a  wound,  or  confinement,  or  want 
of  food, — will  make  it  very  difficult  to  induce  an  animal 
to  indulge  itself  with  sexual  intercourse?" 

We  think  this  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  expe- 
rimental operations  on  the  nervous  system  generally. 
Physiologists,  in  instituting  experiments,  too  frequently 

spheres,  that  it  is  quite  astonishing,  (.to urn.  de  PHrs..t.  ii. 
p.  155.)  About  a  century  and  a  half  ago— in  167-3 — M. 
Duvernay  removed  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  from  a 
pigeon,  and  found  the  animal  live  for  some  time,  search 
for  aliment,  etc."  (dr.  eluotson.)  The  barbarous  custom 
in  the  West  Indies,  of  killing  poultry,  by  cutting  off  their 
heads  and  throwing  them  on  the  ground,  has  frequently 
enabled  us  to  witness  the  extraordinary  plienomena  to 
which  Majendie  refers.  A  (common  domestic  fowl  will 
continue  to  leap  for  two  or  three  minutes  after  its  hea4 
has  been  removed,  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
after  all  seems  to  expire  from  the  loss  of  blood. 
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look  upon  the  subject  of  investigation  before  them  in  an 
isolated  point  of  view,  as  if,  when  one  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body  for  convenience  is  called  the  "nervous  system,"  and 
another  the  "muscular,"  they  were  separate  and  distinct 
states  of  being,  and  not  so  intimately  connected,  that  it 
has  been  said  by  one  physiologist  that  the  muscles  were 
the  ultimate  fibrillte  of  the  nerves;  and  by  others,  that 
the  nerves  originated  from  the  muscles,  and  centred  in 
the  brain! 

It  requires,  therefore,  much  judgment,  and  a  very  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  and 
govern  animal  Ufe,  to  enable  us  to  draw  any  correct  con- 
clusions from  the  experiments  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  Sir  E.  Home, 
and  M.  Majendie,  while  the  elaborate  and  ingenious  deduc- 
tions on  the  reflex  power  of  the  nerves  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
are  so  beautiful,  and  so  ingenious,  and  so  elegantly  ex- 
pressed, that  they  seize  upon  the  mind,  and  obtain  its 
suffrage  before  we  have  weighed  the  evidence  or  listened 
to  the  argument;  and  in  sober  truth,  we  are  dazzled 
rather  than  convinced.  All  parts  of  the  body  are  de- 
pendent on  each  other,  and  no  single  organ  can  suffer 
lesion  without  another  (perhaps  at  a  distance)  sympa- 
thizing in  the  injury.  A  blow  on  the  right  temple  pro- 
duces paralysis  on  the  left  side — an  affection  of  the  liver 
exhibits  itself  by  pain  about  the  scapula — an  abscess  of 
the  brain,  by  vomiting;  gout,  sometimes  by  a  discharge 
from  the  urethra;  and  what  various  and  fantastic  fancies 
do  not  pregnancy,  dyspepsia,  and  its  offspring,  hypochon- 
driasis, present?  Would  not  the  bare  enumeration  of  facts 
in  support  of  this  argument  require  a  life-time?  We 
therefore  anxiously  avoid  the  labor,  and  gladly  decline 
the  task.   Bat  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  what  a  great 
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-  pliysiologist  has  said  upon  the  brain,  when  viewed  as  the 
organ  of  mind.  He  says,  "  the  anterior  development  of 
the  brain  seems  so  truly  characteristic  of  the  human 
species,  that  certain  philosophers  have  not  hesitated  to 
place  in  it  the  faculty  by  which  man  forms  abstract  ideas 
of  the  Divinity.  There,  according  to  the  theory  of  Gall, 
is  lodged  the  organ  of  theosophy.  But  in  what  manner, 
or  by  what  means,  does  the  wiU  act  in  producing  the 
various  movements?  What  ties  connect  the  sensations 
with  the  powers  of  volition?  *  *  *  The  existence  of 
a  centre,  to  which  all  the  sensations  are  carried,  and  from 
which  all  motions  spring,  is  necessary  to  the  unity  of  a 
thinking  being,  and  to  the  harmony  of  the  intellectual 
functions.  But  is  tMs  seat  of  the  principle  of  motion  and 
sensation  circumscribed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  ma- 
thematical point?  Or  rather,  should  it  not  be  considered 
as  diffused  over  nearly  the  whole  brain?  The  latter 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  more  probable  opinion:  were  it 
otherwise,  what  could  be  the  use  of  those  divisions  of  tlie 
organ  into  several  iuternal  cavities?  What  could  be  the 
use  of  those  prominences,  all  varying  in  their  form?  and 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  two  substances  which  enter 
into  their  structure?  We  may  conjecture,  with  consider- 
able probabihty,  that  each  perception,  each  class  of  ideas, 
each  faculty,  is  assigned  to  some  peculiar  part  of  the 
brain." 

The  same  author,  speaking  of  the  -understanding 
says, — "In  vain  were  the  organs  of  sense  laid  open  to 
all  impressions  of  surrounding  objects;  in  vain  were  there 
nerves  for  their  transmission,  these  impressions  were  to 
us  as  they  had  never  been,  were  there  not  provided  a 
seat  of  consciousness  in  the  brain;  for  it  is  there  that 
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every  sensation  is  felt.  Sight,  and  sound,  and  odour 
and  taste,  are  not  felt  in  the  organs  they  impress;  it  is 
the  sensitive  centi-e  that  sees,  and  hears,  and  smells,  and 
tastes.  You  have  only  to  interrupt  by  compression  of 
the  nerves  the  communication  between  the  organ  and 
tlie  brain,  and  all  consciousness  of  the  impressions  of  ob- 
jects, all  sensation  is  suspended.  The  torturmg  pains  of 
a  ■whitlow  cease  if  you  bind  the  arm  so  strongly  as  to  com- 
press the  nerve  which  carries  the  sensation  to  the  brain. 
A  living  animal  under  experiments,  suffers  nothing 
from  the  most  cruel  laceration,  if  you  have  first  cut  the 
nerves  of  the  parts  on  which  you  are  operating.  To  con- 
clude: the  organs  of  sense,  and  the  nerves  which  commu- 
nicate with  them  and  the  brain,  shall  have  suffered  no 
injury,  shall  be  in  a  perfect  state  for  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting the  sensitive  impression;  yet  no  phenomena  of 
sensation  can  take  place,  if  the  brain  be  diseased — when 
it  is  compressed,  for  example,  by  a  collection  of  fluid,  or 
by  a  splinter  from  the  skull,  in  a  wound  of  the  head.  This 
organ  is,  therefore,  the  immediate  instrument  of  sensa- 
tions, of  which  impressions  made  on  the  others  are  only 
the  occasional  causes."  (richerand.) 

We  cannot  pursue  tliis  subject  fm-ther,  without  invol- 
ving ourself  in  a  discussion,  which  would  lead  ver\'  far 
from  the  consideration  of  the  Art  of  Procuring  Sound  and 
lief  reshing  Slumber  at  Will.  But  we  entreat  our  readers  to 
recollect  this  quotation  when  they  peruse  the  last  chapter 
of  this  work,  as  our  theory  of  the  art  depends  much  upon 
the  admission  of  the  truth  and  conclusiveness  of  M.  Ri- 
cherand's  opinion.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  support  of  the 
doctrine,  we  quote  the  following  case  from  Dr.  Elliotson. 
He  says,  "  There  ai-e  other  sorts  of  remarkable  cases. 
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-  Avhicli  prove  that  consciousness  is  not  always  single. 
Mr.  Combe  quotes  from  the  medical  repository  the 
case  of  a  Miss  E  ,  in  the  United  States,  who  naturally- 
possessed  a  very  good  constitution,  and  arrived  at  adult  age 
without  having  it  impaired  by  disease.  She  possessed  an 
excellent  capacity,  and  enjoyed  fair  opportunities  to  enjoy 
knowledge. 

"  Besides  the  domestic  arts  and  social  attainments,  she 
had  improved  her  mind  by  reading  and  conversation,  and 
was  versed  in  penmanship.  Her  memory  was  capacious, 
and  stored  with  a  copious  stock  of  ideas.  Unexpectedly, 
and  without  any  forewarning,  she  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep,  wliich  continued  several  hours  beyond  the  ordinary 
term.  On  wakmg  she  was  discovered  to  have  lost  every 
trait  of  acquired  knowledge.  Her  memory  was  a  '  tabula 
rasa.'  All  vestiges  both  of  words  and  things  were  oblite- 
rated and  gone.  It  was  found  necessary  for  her  to  learn 
every  thing  again.  She  even  acquired  by  new  efforts,  the 
art  of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  calculating;  and  gra- 
dually became  acquainted  with  the  persons  and  objects 
around,  Uke  a  being  for  the  first  time  brought  into  the 
world.  In  these  exercises  she  made  considerable  profi- 
ciency. But  after  a  few  months  another  fit  of  somnolency 
invaded  her.  On  rousing  from  it,  she  found  herself  re- 
stored to  the  state  she  was  before  the  first  paroxysm,  but 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  every  event  and  occurrence  that 
had  befallen  her  afterwards.  The  former  condition  of 
her  existence  she  called  the  old  state,  and  the  latter  the 
new  state;  and  she  is  as  unconscious  of  her  double  cha- 
racter as  two  distinct  persons  are  of  their  respective 
natures.  During  four  years  and  upwards,  she  had  under- 
gone periodical  transitions  from  one  of  these  states  to 
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another.  The  alterations  were  always  consequent  upon 
a  long  and  sound  sleep.  In  her  old  state,  she  possessed  all 
her  original  knowledge;  in  her  new  state,  only  what  she 
had  acquired  since.  If  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  be  intro- 
duced to  her  in  the  old  state,  or  vice  vers/l,  and  so  on  of 
all  other  matters,  to  know  them  satisfactorily,  she  most 
learn  them  in  both  states.  In  the  old  she  possesses  fine 
powers  of  penmanship,  while  in  the  new  she  writes  a  poor 
awkward  hand;  having  not  had  time  or  means  to  become 
expert.  In  January,  1816,  both  the  lady  and  her  family 
were  able  to  conduct  affairs  without  embarrassment.  By 
quickly  knowing  whether  she  is  in  the  old  or  new  state, 
they  regulate  their  intercourse,  and  govern  themselves 
accordingly."  "  I  know  the  history  of  a  noble  family,"  says 
Spurzheira,  "  where  a  son  had  similar  fits,  accompanied 
by  a  special  memoi-y;  so  that  consciousness  was  double — 
one  for  the  ordinary  state,  and  the  other  for  the  fits." 

From  these  cases,  and  the  facts  and  arguments  which 
have  preceded  them,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  brain  con- 
sists of  a  congeries  of  organs,  whose  functions  are  espe- 
cially distinct  and  appropriated  for  particular  purposes; 
that  it  is  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  powers;  that  in  it  es- 
sentially resides  the  principle  of  vigilance  or  wakefulness; 
and  that  we  must  therefore  look  for  the  organ  or  faculty 
of  sleep  in  some  other  part  of  the  body;  and  with  a  view 
to  facilitate  inquiry,  we  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  chapter, 
to  the  description  of  sLEEi'UissNESs  or  vigllaxce. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SLEEPLESSNESS.  SOME  MANIACS  HAVE  BEEN  KNOAVN  NOT 

TO  SLEEP  FOR  FORTY  DAYS.  EXA5IPLES  OF  SLEEPLESS- 
NESS.— PICHEGRTJ. — MEAOC-TSZE.  LEUCOMORI. — MODES 

OF  PROCURING  SLEEP. — THE  TRUE  SYSTEBI  NEGLECTED. 

 THE  LATE  MR.  GARDNER.— BOERHAAVE.  WILLICH. — 

QUIN.  DR.  RELD.  CAPTAIN  BARCLAY.  SIR  WILLIAM 

COCKBURN.  —  DR.  ELLIOTSON.  ALBERT  THE  GREAT.  

GALL.  —  COINDET.  —  BIACADAM.  —  MR.  DUNCAN.  —  MR. 

BRAID.  —  MONTONISM.          JOHN  PHILIPS,  THE  POET.   

VOSSIUS. — OLIVIER. — LADY  W.  MONTAGUE. — CREOLE  AND 

AFRICAN  WOMEN.  —  SIR  JOHN  BENNIE.  MR.  CATLOW.  

SLEEP    PRODUCED    BY    BRUSHING    THE  FOREHEAD.   

THEORY  OF  ITS  ACTION.  EXPERIMENTS. — REMARKS  ON 

BIB.  CATLOW'S  LECTURE. 

Sleeplessness  is  an  affection  viewed  in  its  organic  re- 
lation common  to  man,  and  to  man  only.  It  is  a  sensi- 
bility so  exquisite,  that  the  veriest  murmur,  the  rustling 
of  a  leaf — a  breath  of  wind  sighing  through  a  jasmine 
lattice — an  insect  creeping  on  a  pane  of  glass — nay,  the 
very  apprehension  of  a  thought,  lighter  than  the  impri- 
soned zephyr  that  sleeps  upon  his  bed  of  roses  in  the 
moonUt  vaUey  of  Cashmere,  will  awaken  to  excitement 
trains  of  cerebral  phenomena,  which  will  depict  in  all  the 
vividness  of  reality,  representations  of  joys  that  are 
passing,  or  paint  with  aU  the  precision  of  the  calotype, 
glimpses  of  evils  that  are  coming;  and  if  this  excitement 
be  continued  long,  or  if  the  impressions  be  intensely 
vivid,  the  organs  lose  their  elasticity,  the  nervous  energy 
becomes  depraved,  the  senses  perverted,  the  under- 
standing lost,  the  judgment  destroyed,  and  finally,  the 
intellectual  powers  depart,  and  never  more  return! 
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What  is  the  kingly  crown,  the  ducal  coronet,  the  envied 
mitre,  the  general's  staff,  the  judge's  ermine,  or  the 
scholar's  lore,  to  him  whoVooes  with  fevered  brain  un- 
willing sleep,  and  sues,  but  sues  in  vain,  for  rest?  Oh, 
miserable  the  wretch!  who  from  constitution,  or  care,  or 
anxiety,  or  sorrow,  or  grief,  or  love,  has  frighted  from  his 
couch  "Nature's  soft  nurse" — 

"  Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  raveU'd  sleeve  of  Care." 

The  joys  of  home,  paternal  emotion,  friendly  inter- 
course, are  soon  destroyed.  Listlessness  and  inertion  su- 
pervene. All  objects  of  nature  or  of  art  become  indif- 
ferent. The  blue  sky,  the  green  fields,  the  distant  bills,  the 
placid  streams,  lose  their  accustomed  charms.  The 
architectural  triumph,  the  enkindling  poem,  the  ab- 
sorbing novel,  or  the  speaking  portrait,  no  longer  become 
objects  of  interest  or  attraction.  The  sleepless  sees,  but 
he  does  not  distinguish ;  he  smeUs,  but  the  odors  are  not 
grateful;  he  hears,  but  no  sounds  are  musical;  he  feels,  but 
no  contact  is  pleasant.  The  appetite  fails,  digestion  ceaseS' 
nutrition  pauses,  nay  retrogrades,  and'  haggard,  the 
throeful  mortal  writhes  his  tortured  body  on  the  uneasy 
couch,  and  calls,  but  calls  in  vain,  for  sleep! 

Such  are  the  phenomena  usually  attendant  upon  broken 
rest,  but  which,  as  we  have  previously  said,  cannot  be  long 
sustained,  even  under  the  most  exciting  circumstances, 
except  when  hypochondriasis  or  mania  is  present.  In 
these  diseases  patients  have  been  known  to  Uve  fortj-  days 
and  nights  without  sleep.*  These  are,  however,  extreme 
cases,  and  do  not  at  present  come  under  Inquiry. 

"*  See  a  paper  by  the  author  "  On  the  Physiology  of 
Animal  Sustenance,"  in  the  medic.\l  tuiks,  No.  24. 
Vol.  5. 
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Again :  there  are  some  persons  constitutionally  sleepless, 
or  whose  organization  has  the  power  of  nutrition  and 
renovation  so  strongly  developed,  that  in  one-half  or 
even  one-tliird  the  time  usually  dedicated  to  rest  by 
other  men,  their  bodies  become  restored  to  their 
wonted  strength,  and  they  rise,  from  their  short  but 
salutary  slumber,  reinvigorated  and  refreshed. 

Of  some  individual  examples  we  have  already  made 
mention,  and  they  need  not  therefore  be  repeated;  but 
the  following  wiU  be  perhaps  new  to  the  reader.  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  stated  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  that  Pichegru  told 
him,  that,  in  the  course  of  his  active  campaigns,  he  had 
for  a  whole  year  not  averaged  more  than  one  hour  of 
sleep  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  Sir  John  Sinclair  himself 
relates  the  case  of  a  remarkably  robust  and  healthy  man, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  in  Strathnaver,  who 
slept  only  four  hours  in  the  twenty -four;  while  Gooch 
writes  of  a  man,  who  Uved  to  his  seventy -third  year  in 
good  health,  and  yet  slept  only  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
twenty-four;  "and  even  this  was  a  kind  of  dozing,  and 
not  a  perfect  sleep."  This  case  appears  to  be  doubted  by 
Dr.  EUiotson;  but  the  Doctor  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware,  that,  m  the  moimtauaous  and  almost  inaccessible 
regions  of  China,  a  race  of  men  exist,  who  it  is  said  never 
sleep  at  all.  Mr.  Lay,*  speaking  of  the  meaou-tsze 
(the  aborigines)  of  China,  says,  "  tliis  must  have  been  a 
hardy  race  of  men.  It  is  accordingly  said  of  them,  that 
they  do  not  wear  thick  clothes  in  cold  weather,  neither 
do  they  sleep  by  night  I   Whether  a  man  be  rich  or  poor, 


*  The  CHINESE  as  they  ake.  By  Tradescant 
Esq.,  p.  324. 
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he  is  equally  unmindful  of  sleep  or  clothin^."  But  as  a 
"pendant"  to  the  meaoo-tsze,  we  hare  the  leucomori, 
a  race  of  people  near  the  Oby,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Eussia,  who  hibernate  like  tortoises  under  ground,  from 
the  twenty-seventh  of  November  to  the  twenty-third  of 
April,  when  they  resuscitate  themselves,  and  return  to 
life  !*  Upon  the  two  last  statements,  we  will  not  venture 
to  offer  any  comment,  but  leave  our  readers  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate,  as  it  has  been  la- 
borious to  inquire,  into  the  various  means  or  modes 
which  have  been  resorted  to  to  procure  sleep.  In  all  the 
works  which  we  have  read,  in  all  the  authors  we  have 
consulted,  and  in  all  the  researches  we  have  made,  we 
have  ever  found  the  question  misunderstood,  misstated, 
or  altogether  neglected.  Yet,  in  most  of  those  volumes, 
what  depth  of  learning!  Wliat  variety  of  knowledge! 
What  cumulatioa  of  fact!  So  great  indeed,  that  at  first 
sight  the  mind  shrinks  from  the  contemplation;  but,  if 
tempted  to  examine  the  units  of  which  tlie  integer  is 
composed,  it  familiarizes  itself  with  the  component  parts, 
and  thus  becomes  acquainted  with  the  gross  amount. 
But,  why  has  the  question  been  raisanderstood,  or  mis- 
stated? Simply,  because  medical  and  physiological 
writers  have  been  more  desirous  of  displaying  learning, 
than  of  recording  facts;  and  Galen  s;vid  this,  or  Celsus  did 
that,  has  been  too  frequently  the  a  fortiori  argiunent  with 
medical  writers  to  silence  their  interrogators,  or  confound 
their  inquisitors.  Actuated  therefore  by  a  desire  to 
judge  for  ourself,  we  used  the  word  "discoverer,"  when 

*  CoJIMENTARIES   ON   RUSSIAN  UlSTORY.      Bv  Baron 

llerberstein. 
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speaking  of  the  late  Mr.  Gardner,  which,  by  many 
persons,  perhaps,  after  they  have  read  this  chapter,  may 
be  considered  as  improperly  apphed,  since  Cullen  had 
long  before  his  time  remarked,  that  "if  the  mind  is  at- 
tached to  a  single  sensation,  it  is  brought  very  nearly  to 
the  state  of  the  total  absence  of  impression;"  and  Boer- 
haave,  without  being  aware  of  the  principle  upon  which 
he  founded  his  practice,  acted  upon  it,  when  he  di- 
rected water  to  be  placed  near  a  sleepless  patient,  so 
that  it  might  drop  into  a  brass  pan;  for  this  was  but 
bringing  the  mind  to  "  a  single  sensation."  And 
WiEich,  who  ^vrote  but  forty  years  ago,  hit  also  on  the 
principle,  but  never  followed  out  the  idea.  His  words 
are, — "  Sleep  is  promoted  by  tranquillity  of  mind,  by  the 
absence  of  every  stimulus  to  the  body,  by  silence  and 
darkness  around  us,  and  by  a  complete  rest  of  the  senses; 
by  gently  and  uniformly  affecting  one  of  the  senses ;  for 
instance,  by  music  or  reading;  and  lastly,  by  a  gentle  ex- 
ternal motion  of  the  whole  body,  as  by  rocking  or  sailing." 

This  was  as  near  an  approach  to  Gardner's  discovery 
as  was  possible,  without  making  the  discovery  itself, 
whUe  many  persons  seem  to  have  possessed  the  power, 
without  knowing  the  principle.  Quin,  the  actor,  could 
slumber  at  any  hour,  and  for  any  period — we  have  already 
mentioned  Napoleon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  Macnish 
says  that  Dr.  Reid  could  not  only  sleep  as  much  as  was 
required  for  eight  and  forty  hours'  wakefulness,  but  he 
could  eat  as  much  for  the  same  period! — Captain  Barclay 
also  seems  to  have  acquired,  or  possessed  this  power;  fo' 
during  the  performance  of  his  tremendous  task,  of  walking 
one  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours,  he  regularly 
dozed  off  to  sleep  when  he  had  completed  his  mile, 
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waking  again  in  time  to  renew  his  walk.  Sir  William 
Cockburn,  Bart,  of  Bath,  enjoys  a  similar  faculty;  but  we 
believe  his  principle  of  sleep  differs  in  some  minor  par- 
ticulars from  the  monoidea  doctrine  of  Grardner.  Dr- 
Elhotson,  whose  authority  is  paramount,  and  who  never 
touches  any  subject  which  he  does  not  adorn,  remarks, 
"I  know  a  lady,  who  often  remains  awake,  in  spite  of 
every  tiling,  till  her  husband  very  gently  rubs  her  foot; 
and  by  asserting  to  a  patient  my  conviction,  that  the 
secret  of  an  advertising  hypnologist,  whom  I  allowed  to 
try  his  art  upon  the  sleepless  individual,  and  which  he 
did  for  a  time  successfully,  was  to  make  him  gently  rub 
some  part  of  his  body  tiU  he  slept ;  he  confessed  this  to 
be  the  fact."  We  think,  if  this  passage  alludes  to  Mr. 
Gardner,  that  the  gentleman  either  misunderstood,  or 
purposely  misled  Dr.  EUiotson,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel.  However,  to  pursue  the  argument  with  which 
we  set  out,  we  may  allege,  in  support  of  our  opinion,  that 
Gardner  was  the  discoverer; — that  many  physiologists, 
among  whom  was  Aristotle,  referred  all  the  inteUigent 
and  reasoning  faculties  of  man  to  the  brain ;  that  Albert  the 
Great,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon  in  the  13th  century,  designed 
the  chart  of  a  head  divided  into  regions  containing  the 
organs  of  "phantasie  or  imagination,  which  some  call 
estimative  or  cogitative ;"  that  another  was  j)ubhshed  by 
Petrus  Montagnana,in  1491  ;another,  at  Venice,  in  1562,  by 
Ludovico  Dolce,  in  a  work  upon  strengthening  and  preserv- 
ing memory;  another  at  Bologna,  in  1670,  in  the  apologia 
FisoNOMicA,  by  Ghiradell  Bolognonesei ;  and  the  plate  of 
another  head,  so  marked,  published  at  Rome  ui  1632,  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum — and  all  these  were  long 
before  the  time  of  Gall,  who  was  not  born  till  1758— yet 
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no  one  attempts  to  deny— that,  to  that  great  man  we  ovfd 
the  science  of  Phrenology,  and  consequently  the  only  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  organs  of  the  brain,  its  physi- 
ology and  functions.  Again:  quacks  had  been  long  in 
the  habit  of  exhibiting  burned  sponge,  in  goitre;  but  it 
was  to  an  analytical  chemist,  to  Dr.  Coindet,  that  we 
owe  the' knowledge,  that  its  active  principle  was  iodine; 
and,  to  compare  large  things  vnth  small,  road-makers 
before  Macadam  constructed  roads  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  did  that  great  viafactor,  but  no  one  had  shewn 
the  rationale  of  the  practice.  On  the  same  principle,  then, 
we  think  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  procuring  Sound 
and  Eefreshing  Sleep  at  Will  should  be  awarded  entirely  to 
Gardner,  though  his  system  has  been  found  capable  of 
modification,  and  is  still  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  fact  is,  that  though  many  persons  were  conscious 
that  monotony  was  a  great  provocative  to  sleep,  few  or 
none,  until  Gardner  began  to  teach,  reduced  it  to  a  prin- 
ciple. Eor,  from  the  remotest  ages,  poets  have  celebrated 
the  murmmr  of  brooks,  the  waving  of  a  field  of  corn,  the 
ceaseless  splash  of  ocean,  the  whisperings  of  groves,  the 
hum  of  bees,  in  short,  monotonism,  as  incentiments  to 
repose;  whUe  the  venerable  Wordsworth  adds,  the  con- 
tinuous passage  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  passing  of  a  herd 
of  oxen,  a  flight  of  birds,  and  even  the  ocean,  as  he  styles 
it,  "a  grand  monotonous  idea ;"  and  Macnish  says,  summing 
up  nearly  aU  these  objects  and  images,  the  mm^muring 
of  a  river,  the  sound  of  the  .^olian  harp,  the  echo  of  a 
distant  cascade,  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  the  hum  of  bees 
under  a  burning  sun,  and  the  pealing  of  a  remote  bell,  all 
exercise  the  same  influence; — but  no  one  said,  sleep  was 
the  product  of  monotony,  or  "monotonism,"  before 
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Gardner.  We  have  seen  boj's  at  school  fall  asleep  by 
fixing  their  eyes  steadily  on  a  candle  or  a  hole  in  the 
shutter;  and  the  partially  mesmeric  phenomena  which 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Braid,  very  lately 
in  the  Hanover  Square  Eooms,  were  in  our  opinion  to  be 
referred  to  monotony,  or  as  we  have  elsewhere  ventured 
to  call  it,  MONOTONisM,  and  not  to  any  other  specifie  cause. 
The  principle,  however,  of  the  system  here  inculcated, 
would  seem  to  us,  to  involve  not  only  mosotoxism  as  a 
powerful  agent  in  inducing  sleep,  but  the  influence  of  the 
nerves  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  acting  through  the  medium 
of  the  diaphragm  upon  the  organs  of  the  brain. 

We  have  frequently  observed  iu  the  West  Indies,  that 
patients  in  fever  or  persons  in  health,  were  put  to  sleep 
by  vannilation  or  fanning.  In  these  cases,  we  were  led 
to  believe,  that  the  effect  could  not  be  produced  by  the 
monotonous  waving  of  the  fan,  generally  a  leaf  of  the 
sea-side  grape  (Coccoloba  Uvifera),  because  the  waving 
to  and  fro  was  always  objected  to,  as  being  unpleasant  to 
the  eyes,  and  more  frequently  the  attendant  was  directed 
to  stand,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  person,  or  if  she  did 
stand  where  she  could  be  seen,  he  closed  his  eyes.  It  seems 
therefore  probable,  that  the  stimulus  of  cool  air  acting 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  face  (the  late  Sir  Charles  Bell's  re- 
spiratory nerves?),  and  they  again,  with  one  continuous 
equable  flow  of  nervous  energy  upon  the  organs  of  con- 
sciousness, monotonize  the  mind,  bringing  it  to  CuUcn's 
"  single  sensation,"  or  to  "  the  state  of  the  total  absence 
of  impression."  This  is,  however,  an  indirect  mode  of  pro- 
curing sleep.  May  we  conceive,  that  the  "  fanning"  of 
the  diagram — the  action  of  the  external  air  upon  the 
current  of  blood  passing  through  the  lungs — acts  in  a  si- 
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milar  manner,  and  that  this  monotonous  action  produces 
"  a  total  absence  of  impression,"  wliich  is  sleep? 

Combing  the  liair  in  some  persons  provokes  slumber; 
in  others  it  induces  that  pleasing  train  of  thought  wliicli 
metaphysicians  liave  agreed  to  call  reverie.  And 
Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  John  Philips,  has  deemed  it  worthy 
to  notice,  that  he  was  fond  of  having  his  hair  combed. 
"  It  is  related  of  Philips,"  he  says,  "  that  when  he  was 
at  school  he  seldom  mingled  in  play  with  the  other  boys, 
but  retired  to  his  chamber;  where  his  sovereign  pleasure 
was  to  sit  hour  after  hour,  while  his  hair  was  combed  by 
somebody,  whose  service  he  found  means  to  procure." 
And  in  a  note  we  are  told,  that  "  Isaac  Vossius  relates 
that  he  also  delighted  to  have  his  hair  combed  when  he 
could  have  it  done,  by  barbers,  or  other  persons  skilled  in 
the  rules  of  prosody.  Of  the  passage  (continues  the  anno- 
tator,  who  could  have  been  no  pliysiologist,)  that  con- 
tains this  ridiculous  fancy,  the  foUowiug  is  a  translation : 
'  Many  people  take  delight  in  the  rubbing  of  their  Itmbs' 
and  the  combing  of  their  hair;  but  these  exercises  would 
deUght  much  more,  if  the  servants  at  the  baths,  and  the 
barbers,  were  so  skilful  in  this  art  that  they  could  express 
any  measures  with  their  fingers.  I  remember  that  I  had 
more  than  once  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  of  this  sort 
who  could  imitate  any  measure  of  songs  in  combing  the 
hair,  so  as  sometimes  to  express  very  intelligibly  iam- 
bics, trochees,  dactyls,  etc.  from  whence  there  arose  to  me 
no  small  delight.' "    (See  his  Treatise,  de  poematctm 

CANTU  ET  VIRincS  KYTHMI.     OxOH.   1673,  p.  62,  H.) 

This  practice  is  very  common  among  Turkish  women. 
Olivier,  who  travelled  by  direction  of  the  French  Repub- 
lican Govemmeut,  speaks  of  the  custom,  as  does  Lady 
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Wortley  Montague  (we  quote  both  these  authors  from 
memory);  and  the  former  adds,  when  they  have  bathed, 
dressed,  and  used  the  depilatory — for  Uke  the  North  Ame- 
ricans and  some  other  nations,  they  remove  all  superfluous 
hairs  from  the  body — and  have  fallen  asleep,  they  have 
perhaps  attained  the  summit  of  their  present  desires. 

The  African  'and  Creole  negro  women  in  the  West  In- 
dies are  likewise  passionately  fond  of  having  their  hair 
combed,  and  it  constitutes  one  of  the  favorite  modes  of 
passing  their  time.  Frequently,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
magnificent*  sandbox,  at  the  root  of  the  sleepy  tamarind,  or 
around  the  whispering  genip,  or  more  commonly  sctb  divo, 
beneath  the  fulgid  noonbeams  of  a  scorcliing  sun  that 
sheds  illimitable  rays  in  burning  floods  of  light,  may  be 
perceived  in  the  yicinity  of  their  houses  as  the  traveller 
turns  an  angle  of  the  road,  ten  or  a  dozen  of  these  ebon 
maids  combing,  or  coaxing  with  persevering  slothfulness, 
the  stubborn  and  imgracious  wool  wherewith  Xature  has  so 
bountifully  covered  the  pericrania  of  her  dingy  offspring, 
and,  (I  blush  to  relate  this  of  the  sable  faik!)  transport- 
ing from  the  lanarious  coverts  in  which  they  have  enjoyed 
a  parasitic  life,  to  the  ivory  mouth  wliich  closes  to  destroy 
them,  those  intrusive  insects,  to  which  man,  even  in  his 
civilized  condition,  sometimes  unwittingly  and  imwillingly 
gives  a  local  habitation  and — a  name!  At  this  pastime, 
or  perhaps  necessary  detergent  operation,  they  remain  for 
several  hours,  the  horizontal  partj-  basking,  or  sleeping  in 
her  Sappho's  lap. 

Is  it  proper  to  remark  that  tliis  practice  is  also  common 

♦  HURA  CREPITANS,  TAMARINMCOS  INDICUS,  and  MEL- 
LIOCOCCA  BIJUOA. 
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among  monkeys?  And  are  we  to  conclude  that  this  is  an- 
other indication  of  reason? 
.  While  engaged  in  tliis  chapter  a  friend  informed  us 
that  it  was  related  to  him  that  the  late  Sir  John  Rennie, 
the  architect  of  Waterloo  Bridge  and  other  pubUc  works, 
never  went  to  sleep  without  previously  having  his  hai 
combed  at  the  back  of  his  head  with  a  fine  tooth  comb, 
and  rubbed  gently  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  pec- 
tination and  manipulation  induced  sound  sleep,  and  after 
an  hour's  rest  or  more,  he  awoke  refreshed  and  invi- 
gorated. 

Happening  to  mention  Philips's  mania  to  the  Secretary 
of  a  Society  whose  usefulness  has  extended  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  he  informed  us,  that  his  father  every 
day  after  dinner  indulged  in  a  similar  fancy;  and  from 
other  sources  also,  we  have  had  similar  relations.  It 
would  therefore  seem,  that  the  practice  of  pectination  is 
more  common  than  would  be  at  first  suspected  or  believed. 
•  From  combing  the  head,  brushing  the  forehead  to  pro- 
cure sleep  appears  to  be  but  one  step  and  a  natural  sequence. 
And  accordingly,  ISIr.  Catlow  of  Manchester,  whose  views 
on  some  questions  connected  with  certain  branches  of 
physiology  and  nervous  excitation  are  novel,  and  deserving 
of  close  investigation,  pubUshed  some  experiments  upon 
the  subject,  which,  together  with  his  theory  upon  that  va- 
riety of  sleep  called  the  magnetic,  as  reported  in  liis 
Lectures  at  Manchester,  we  abridge,  for  the  information  of 
our  readers. 

Mr.  Catlow  endeavours  to  establish,  that  the  same 
means  produce  different  soporific  or  mesmeric  effects  in 
different  individuals ;  that  different  means  produce  (cajteris 
paribus)  similar  effects  in  the  same  or  in  different  indi- 
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viduals;  and,  that  as  all  the  methoda  practised  to  induce 
the  mesmeric  phenomena,  are  closely  allied  by  one  fact 
or  principle  common  to  all,  which  in  strict  pliilosophy 
makes  them  all  one  method,  so,  all  the  effects  must  by 
every  philosopher  be  considered,  however  apparently  dif- 
ferent, to  he  mutually  and  strictly  allied  to  each  other,  by 
one  common  law  of  animal  Ufe;  and  that  the  real  effects  of 
mesmerism  depend  not  merely  on  what  was  vaguely  termed 
Imagination,  but  on  the  undue  continuance,  and  repetition 
of  the  same  sensible  impression. 

Tlus  is  the  theory  of  Mr.  Catlow,  in  support  of  which 
he  performed  the  following  experiments.  "  The  first  sub- 
ject, was  a  fat,  sleepy -looking  little  boy,  named  Anthony 
Green.  Mr.  Catlow  commenced  brushing  the  boy's  fore- 
head with  a  soft  shaving-brush,  and  in  eight  minutes  the 
boy's  eyes  were  closed,  and  Mr.  Catlow  said  he  could  not 
open  them.  Mr.  Catlow  then  fixed  the  leg  in  a  cata- 
leptif  orm  state.  The  boy  was  then  awakened  by  what  he 
called  '  a  pretty  hard  pinch '  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 
He  asked  him,  'Did you  try  to  keep  your  eyes  open?' 

"  'Yes,  as  much  as  I  could.' 

"  '  What  effect  did  you  feel  from  the  brush?' 

"  'I  did  not  feel  it  at  all  after  a  minute  or  two  at  first.' 

"  '  Then,  before  you  closed  your  eyes,  you  did  not  feel 
the  brush?' 

"  '  No,  not  at  all.' 

"  Mr.  Catlow  said,  that  this  boy  bad  first  been  operated 
on  with  a  cork  on  the  forehead;  and  that  he  had  per- 
formed fom-teen  experiments  upon  him  with  various 
results.   Mr.  Braid,  who  was  present  at  these*  experi- 

Tills  gentleman  was,  we  believe,  the  first  publicly  to 
announce  that  mesmeric  sleep  could  be  induced  by 
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ments,  was  much  gratified  with  Mr.  Catlow  s  success,  but 
thought  that  oue  circumstance  compHcated  the  experi- 
ment more  than  was  necessary,  namely,  the  constant  and 
regular  motion  of  the  hand  before  the  eyes.  Mr.  Catlow 
rephed,  that  fixing  the  eyes  was  not  the  cause  but  the  ef- 
fect of  the  experiment.  It  was  not  a  voluntary  act,  but 
the  effect  of  what  was  called  'a  brown  study,'  which  was 
a  ludicrous  but  complete  instance  of  natural  mesmerism. 

"  The  next  subject  was  a  young  woman  named  Eliza- 
beth." (This  patient  had  only  been  operated  on  once  or 
twice  before.)  "  Mr.  Clay,  the  surgeon,  remarked,  that  as 
two  senses  were  operated  on  in  the  last  experiment — touch 
and  sight,  it  would  be  better  if  Mr.  Catlow  would  now 
stand  behind  the  chair.  Mr.  Catlow  having  complied  with 
this  suggestion,  waved  a  pamphlet  gently  up  and  down, 
an  inch  or  two  distant  fi'om  the  subject's  forehead  and 
face,  stating  at  the  same  time,  'that  in  this  experiment  the 
shadow  had  a  distinct  action  and  influence,  though  the  ob- 
ject employed  was  not  fixed  like  the  cork,  but  in  con- 
tmual  motion.'  He  added, '  he  could  produce  the  same 
effect  by  his  hands."  In  a  few  minutes,  Elizabeth's  eyes 
closed.  Mr.  Catlow  then  informed  the  audience,  that  last 
evening  she  was  insensible  to  pain  from  pricking,  and 
that  he  generally  found  a  difference  in  sensibility  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  body.  He  then  pricked  the  hand 
leg,  and  face  of  the  subject;  and  in  one  case  blood  flowed, 
but  Ehzabeth  shewed  no  sign  of  sensation. 

"  The  next  patient  was  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age.  In  five  minutes,  the  waving  of  the  pam- 
phlet sent  her  to  sleep.   A  succeeding  patient  was  a 

placing  a  piece  of  cork  on  the  forehead,  and  looking  in- 
tently at  it. 
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younger  girl,  named  Mary.  In  seven  minutes  and  a  half 
she  was  asleep  by  means  of  the  brush.  In  two  minutes 
she  awoke.  Her  arm  had  been  raised  during  tliis  short 
period,  but  she  did  not  recollect  its  being  raised,  and  said 
that  she  felt  more  completely  asleep  by  M.  Lafontaine's 
method,  than  by  waring  the  book  before  her  eyes. 

"  The  next  subject  was  a  factory  girl  of  fifteen,  named 
Celia,  and  a  natural  somnambulist.  She  was  put  to  sleep 
by  brushing  the  forehead  in  less  than  two  minutes,  while 
standing  on  the  platform.  Mr.  Catlow  then  shewed  an- 
other mode  of  impressing  the  sense  of  touch,  which  was 
suggested  to  him  by  the  patient,  Elizabeth,  herself.  This 
was  gently  to  smoothe  or  stroke  the  hair  from  where  it  is 
parted  near  the  crown  of  the  head  towards  the  ear  on  one 
side  only;  and  it  was  remarked  by  the  Doctor,  that  if 
electricity  was  developed  in  any  of  his  experiments,  it  was 
in  this,  on  the  principle  that  rubbing  a  cat's  back  would 
elicit  electric  sparks.  The  patient  went  to  sleep  in  about 
ten  minutes  under  this  process,  which,  we  may  observe 
(continues  the  reporter),  is  strikingly  analogous  to  the 
fact  mentioned  by  ISIr.  Wilson,  surgeon,  at  one  of  M.  La- 
fontaine's lectures,  that  a  gentleman  of  tliis  town  always 
goes  to  sleep  while  the  barber  is  cutting  his  hair.-  In 
nine  minutes,  the  boy  Green  went  to  sleep ;  the  back  of 
his  hand,  wliich  rested  on  a  table,  being  brushed  with  the 
small  shaving-brush.  During  this  operation  Celia  awoke 
of  herself ;  Mr.  Catlow  next  fixed  the  boy's  legs,  then  rigid, 
in  a  horizontal  position;  also  one  arm  outstretched;  and 
he  stated  that  on  touching  the  other  arm  it  rose  of  itself, 
without  his  using  any  pressure.  He  then  removed  the 
rigidity  first  of  one  leg,  then  the  other,  and  then  one  arm, 
by  fanning  each  limb  with  a  large  fan,  interposing  some 
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sheets  of  paper  between  the  current  of  air  thus  caused 
and  the  subject's  face,  and  the  patient  remained  asleep. 
He  tried  to  induce  the  boy  to  rise  and  walk,  but  without 
effect.  He  was  too  fast  asleep.  He  was  then  fanned  a 
little  more;  but,  in  the  attempt  to  get  him  to  rise,  he 
woke." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  the  lecturer  declared, 
that  the  act  of  attention  invariably  fixes  the  eye  and  the 
muscles  of  the  eye,  as  it  does  every  other  muscle;  that 
the  very  attitude  of  attention  is  an  illustration  of  this 
fixedness;  and  that,  in  that  act,  we  have  the  rudiments  of 
all  the  mesmeric  phenomena. 

"If  I  could  arrest  the  attention,"  he  said,  "of  any  one 
of  my  audience,  so  that  he  would  think  of  nothing  but 
what  I  was  doing  at  the  moment,  I  could  prick  him  ^vith 
pins  without  his  feeling  it.  And  if  the  act  of  attention 
were  continued  too  long — longer  than  is  compatible  with 
the  individual  constitution  of  the  mind,  I  could  suspend  the 
sensibihty  altogether,  and  produce  sleep — which  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  impressions  on  the  senses  through  which 
I  isolate  or  monopolize  the  attention;  the  phenomena  pre- 
senting normal  or  natural  sleep,  or  that  more  excited  con- 
dition of  the  cerebral  organs  exhibited  in  catalepsy  and 
somnambulism."     (abridged    from  a  Manchester 

PAPER.) 

We  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  experiments  as  well 
as  the  theory  of  Mr.  Catlow. 

We  consider  that  they  one  and  all  present  nothing 
more  than  an  enhanced  condition  of  the  phenomena  of  or- 
dinary sleep ;  for  the  patients  could  be  awakened  at  plea- 
sure, and  were,  with  one  exception,  notmsensibleto  odors, 
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punctures,  or  wounds,  as  were  those  whom  we  have  seen 
mesmerised.  Mr.  Catlow  woke  the  boy  Green  by  "a 
pretty  hard  pinch ;"  but  no  pinches  or  even  severe  wounds 
could  wake  the  young  Frenchman  exhibited  by  M.  Lafon- 
taine,  nor  violent  shaking  the  girl  Rosina,  Dr.  Elliotson's 
patient.  "We  say  severe  wounds;  for  as  we  have  before 
related,  a  miscreant  on  one  occasion  thrust  a  lancet  or 
some  sharp  instrument  into  the  upper  part  of  the  calf  of 
the  leg  of  tliis  patient  when  in  the  mesmeric  trance,  with- 
out his  evincing  any  sign  of  pain;  nay,  it  was  not  until  he 
bad  been  demesmerised  that  the  atrocity  was  discovered, 
from  the  quantity  of  blood  on  his  trousers!  "With  regard 
to  the  second  case,  we  have  already  noticed  the  practice 
of  putting  patients  to  sleep  in  the  West  Indies  by  vanni- 
lation;  and  we  refer  the  phenomena  present  here  also,  to 
the  same  state  of  deep  sleep,  notwithstanding  that  Mr. 
Catlow  "pricked  the  hand,  leg,  and  face,  and  that  in  one 
case  blood  flowed."  We  have  ourself  used  the  utmost  ex- 
ertions to  wake  a  negro  lad,  yet  he  has  continued  asleep 
for  five  minutes  after  such  attempts  were  made,  even  when 
struck,  puUed,  pinched,  takenup  in  the  arms,  carried  some 
distance  and  placed  on  his  legs,  on  which  he  would  stand 
for  about  a  minute,  and  then,  still  asleep,  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  if  not  prevented.  This  we  have  done  not  once 
but  fifty  times,  and  those  who  have  had  experience  of 
negro  sleepers,  will  very  probably  be  able  to  relate  mucli 
more  extraordinary  instances;  such  as  their  having  been 
put  on  horseback,  and  made  to  ride  some  miles  before  they 
were  awakened,  and  other  anecdotes  equally  astonishing. 
To  the  case  of  Celia,  as  it  is  said  she  was  a  confirmed 
somnambulist,  we  need  not  refer;  but  it  is  remarkable 
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that  one  of  the  patients,  Mary,  expressed  a  knowledge 
of  the  difference  between  mesmerism  and  "monopolism." 
The  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  boy  Green,  certainly  ap- 
proaches his  case  to  that  of  mesmeric  trance.  The  ana- 
logy is  at  least  marked;  and  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  that 
not  only  was  the  condition  of  ordinary  sleep  in  its  more 
intense  state  present,  but  that  a  low  degree  of  mesmerism 
also  existed.  Still  we  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Catlow  is 
mistaken  in  his  views,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
phenomena  presented  by  his  patients,  which  are  not  found 
in  the  ordinary  deep  sleep  of  persons  of  a  low  order  of  in- 
tellect, and  in  the  negro  attendants  in  the  West  Indies ; 
and  that  the  same  effects  can  he  produced  by  Cullen's 
"single  sensation,"  WUlich's  "gently  and  uniformly  af- 
fecting one  organ  of  the  senses  by  music  or  reading,"  the 
school-boy's  plan  of  looking  at  a  single  object.  Dr.  Elliot- 
son's  case,  of  friction  of  the  foot,  or  the  monotonism  of 
Rlr.  Braid  and  Mr.  Dimcan ;  and  lastly,  Gardner's  monoidea 
doctrine,  which  is  an  improvement,  or  rather  a  reduction 
to  principle  of  all  the  modes  of  operating  of  all  the  fore- 
going practices,  without  any  of  their  complexity.  But  to 
set  the  question  at  rest,  and  to  shew  at  once  the  vast  dif- 
ference existing  between  the  monopolism  of  Mr.  Catlow, 
and  the  somnambuhsm  of  Mesmerism,  we  have  only  to 
consider  the  wonderful  property  which  some  mesmerised 
patients  acquire  of  resisting  the  influence  of  electro-gal- 
vanism, and  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
two  states  are  as  dissimilar,  as  sound  sleep  and  absolute 
death. 

Of  Mr.  Braid's  experiments,  as  they  so  closely  resemble 
Mr.  Catlow's,  we  see  no  necessity  here  to  speak  at 
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length,  as  wc  shall  refer  to  them  in  the  next  chapter. 
They  have  the  merit  of  priority  ;  and  in  a  subject  in- 
volving a  question  leading  to  the  grave  inquiry  of  the 
phenomena  of  abnormal  sleep  and  mesmeric  somnam* 
buUsm,  this  is  no  unimportant  honor. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  IN  LAST  CHAPTER. — 
ACCELERATION    OF    THE  PULSE. — OPINIONS   UPON  THE 

SUBJECT. — ARTERIALIZATION.  MEANS  OF  PRODUCING 

SLEEP. — INFLUENCE  OF   NARCOTICS.  DR.  ROUPELL  ON 

NARCOTISM.  IBIPOSSIBIHTY    OF    THINKING    OF  MORE 

THINGS  THAN  ONE,  AT  ONE  AND  THE  SABIE  TIME.  JULIUS 

C^SAR. — REFUTATION  OF  BICHAT's  DOCTRINE  OF  SLEEP. 
SLEEP  A  POSITIVE  NOT  A  NEGATIVE  STATE. — DR.  MAR- 
SHALL hall's  VIEW  OF  EPILEPSY. — MACNISH. — THE 
RATIONALE  OF  THE  ART  OF  PROCURING  SOUND  AND 
REFRESHING  SLUMBER  AT  WILL. — INCIDENTAL  ADVICE, 
AND  CONCLUSION. 

In  Mr.  Braid's  lecture  on  mesmeric  sleep,  alluded  to  in 
our  last  chapter,  it  will  be  found  that  he  endeavoured  to 
account  for  the  mesmeric  phenomena  on  the  principle  of 
monotonism.  Now  in  that  passage  we  find  an  opinion 
which  we  think  erroneous,  and  which  in  a  treatise  like 
the  present  should  if  possible  be  refuted. 

He  speaks  of  "an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  large 
vessels  of  the  region  of  the  heart."  This  condition  of  the 
blood-vessels  is  very  doubtful.  They  may  be  distended ; 
but  tliere  is  no  proof  of  an  accumulation  of  blood,  if  by  an 
accumulation  is  meant  a  gathering  together  and  conse- 
quent stagnation  of  the  molecules  of  any  fluid. 

We  admit  that  it  is  common  to  say,  that  the  pulse  is 
accelerated  or  quickened,  or  hurried,  after  running  or  vio- 
lent exercise,  or  in  fevers,  or  slackened  in  some  nervous 
or  ad3mamic  complaints ;  but  it  has  always  appeared  to 
us  that  these  terms  were  misapphed.  It  seems  rather 
that  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities 
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is  seldom  or  never  quickened,  except  perhaps  during  the 
first  miuutc  or  two  of  blood-letting.  And  to  support  this 
opinion  we  quote  M.  Majendie,  who  says,  "the  blood  in 
the  arteries  is  not  alternately  at  rest  and  in  motion ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  a  continued  succedaneous  flow 
in  the  tnmks  and  ramifications,  and  uniform  in  the  small- 
est ramifications  and  di\'isions."  And  Dr.  Parry  long 
since  proved  that  the  beat  of  the  pulse  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  artery,  by  the  su- 
perjacent, subjacent,  and  surrounding  organs;  while  La- 
mure  found,  that  there  was  a  slight  displacement  of  the 
arteries  every  time  they  dilate.  We  are  inclined  to  ha- 
zard the  remark,  that  what  is  called  accelerated  motion 
of  the  blood  in  the  larger  vessels  of  the  heart,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  alteration  in  the  dynamic  condition  of  the 
solids.  Or,  to  express  ourself  more  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  modern  physiologists,  and  of  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  in  particular,  the  excito-motory  system  is  increased 
or  diminished  in  power.  In  the  first  case,  rendering  the 
muscular  tissue  firmer  and  more  dense  in  volume,  which 
then  forcibly  compresses  the  arteries  and  causes  a  bard  or 
struggling  pulse;  and  in  the  second  case,  being  less  firm, 
more  flaccid,  and  presenting  less  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  arteries,  it  flows  equally  and 
regularly  without  giving  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  pulse. 
If  this  be  true,  to  talk  of  accumulation  in  the  larger  ves- 
sels of  the  region  of  the  heart,  is  not  to  advance  our  phy- 
siological knowledge. 

Galen  was  aware  that  the  heart  shortened  itself  dm-ing 
its  systole  or  contraction,  and  hence  called  its  motion 
"pulsative;"  and  we  know  from  the  simple  fact  of  bending 
and  drawing  the  arm  towards  the  shoulder,  that  volun- 
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tary  muscles  in  action  swell,  shorten,  harden,  and  be- 
come rigid.  This  action  commences  in,  or  owes  its 
phenomena  to  volition,  originating  in  the  brain,  but  trans- 
mitted by  the  nerves  to  the  muscles.  In  this  case  it  has 
been  said  that  there  is  an  accumulation  of  nervous  fluid, 
or  nervous  energy;  but  is  it  not  rather  a  detention  and 
condensation  of  arterial  blood  in  the  fibres  of  the  muscles, 
similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  strands  of  a  rope 
when  wetted  or  even  exposed  to  damp? 

It  may  be  objected,  that  Haller  thought  that  imder 
increased  action  of  the  muscles,  there  was  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  from  the  brain.  This  is  extremely  doubtful. 
Dr.  Copland  says,  during  violent  exertions  the  return  of 
blood  from  the  brain  is  in  some  degree  impeded.  So  it  is 
possible  to  believe,  that  the  cataleptiform  or  rigid  state 
of  the  muscles,  in  Mr.  Braid's  experiments,  was  but  a  re- 
tention of  fluid  in  their  tissues,  and  sleep  then  cannot  be 
owing,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  so-called  accumulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  larger  vessels  of  the  heart,  but  to  another 
cause,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 

We  have  also  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  in  our 
favor.  He  thinks  that  the  brain  is  never  at  any  one  time 
fuller  of  blood  than  at  another,  and  adduces  some  very  in- 
genious experiments  in  support  of  his  hypothesis.  In 
these  experiments,  animals  were  bled  to  death ;  and  yet 
the  cerebral  vessels  were  found  surcharged  with  blood , 
thus  givmg  countenance  to  the  paradox,  that  death  from 
blood-lettmg  does  not  occur  from  exsanguinity,  but  apo- 
plexy. It  is  but  fair  however  to  add,  that  Mr.  Solly  is 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  thinks  that  he  has  proved  that 
the  brain  is  compressible,  and  consequently  that  it  contains 
more  blood  at  one  time  than  another;  and  Mr.  Crisp  has 
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lately  announced,  that  he  has  verified  some  of  Mr.  Solly's 
experiments.  It  is  possible  to  conceive,  if  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  experiments  were  made  are  taken 
into  consideration,  that  both  parties  are  right;  but  we 
cannot  delay  now  to  shew  in  what  manner  their  discre- 
pancies may  be  reconciled. 

Again :  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Braid  that  the  larger  blood- 
vessels being  over-full,  "the  heart  is  stimulated  to  greater 
efforts,  and  in  order  to  overcome  its  increased  labor,  it  is 
compelled  to  quicken  its  velocity,  to  compensate  for  its 
diminished  power."  But  he  has  here  forgotten  that 
before  the  heart  could  "quicken  its  velocity,"  it  must 
have  had  the  power;  consequently  he  contradicts  himself, 
when  he  says  it  does  so,  "  to  compensate  for  its  dimi- 
Jiished  power." 

It  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  the  "  imperfect  ar- 
terialization  of  the  blood,  which  takes  place  in  consequence 
of  suppressed  (modified)  respkation;"  and  Mr.  Braid 
adopts  tWs  pretty  general  opinion.  We  think  this  not 
only  doubtful,  but  contrary  to  experience.  There  is  no 
Xiroof,  that  diminished  respiration  is  the  cause  of  im- 
perfect arterialization,  and  as  some  infer  from  this  as- 
sumption, sound  sleep.  We  should  say  that  it  was  rather 
the  contrary;  for  in  sleep,  though  respiration  is  much 
slower,  and  more  equable  than  in  the  waking  state,  yet 
it  has  never  been  contended  that  the  blood  was  less  pure, 
or  more  carbonized  after  a  sound  night's  rest,  than  after  a 
hot  day's  ride,  when  we  know  the  respiration  is  more 
rapid.  Indeed,  we  have  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary; 
for,  in  no  condition  of  the  body  does  uutrition  proceed  so 
favourably  as  during  sleep,  a  position  the  case  from  Riche- 
rand.  given  in  a  prccetUng  chapter,  fully  illustrates. 
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Now,  as  the  process  of  nutrition  owes  its  completion  to 
ai-terial  blood,  it  follows  that  arterial  blood  must  be 
supplied  in  larger  quantity  during  sleep  than  during  our 
waking  hours'.  Some  allowance  however  must  be  made 
for  the  non-consumption  of  that  portion  requisite  for 
the  exertion  of  mind  and  body  during  the  day,  and  the 
consequent  gain  of  animal  vigor  and  animal  life;  but  we 
do  not  tliink  that  will  account  for  the  marked  invigoration 
and  increase  of  substance  experienced  after  sleep.  The 
first  every  man  feels  to  be  true;  the  second  is  proved  by 
reference  to  the  experiments  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wasse,  of 
Northumberland,  which  we  well  remember  the  present 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Doctor  Monro,  was  extremely  fond  of  men- 
tioning. Mr.  Wasse  determined  from  numerous  experi- 
ments on  young  men,  in  nearly  all  conditions  of  life, 
that  the  difference  between  an  individual's  stature  in  the 
morning  and  the  evening,  was  nearly  an  inch.  This  he 
accounted  for  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  in- 
tervertebral substance  of  the  spinal  column.  But,  would 
it  not  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  it  was  occasioned  by  a 
general  evaporation  of  fluid  from  all  the  members  of  the 
body,  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  body  is  not  only 
shorter  but  less  in  volume  in  all  parts  in  the  evening,  than 
in  the  morning  ?  But  if  it  be  insisted  that  the  intervertebral 
cartilage  is  subjected  to  greater  pressure  than  the  limbs, 
from  the  perpendicular  position  which  it  occupies,  the 
condition  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  must  also  be  taken  into 
account;  for  we  have  ascertained  that  the  sole  of  the  foot 
is  much  flatter,  especially  the  cushion  of  the  heel,  in  the 
evening  than  in  the  morning. 

Again,  if  arterialization,  or  more  properly  speaking  de- 
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carbonization,  take  place  faster  during  rapid  than  slow 
inspiration,  how  is  it  that  we  find  the  blood  of  horses, 
that  have  died  running,  or  hares  that  have  been  coursed 
to  death,  in  a  fluid  state?  Is  not  this  fluidity  a  proof  of 
the  want  of  that  vitality  which  is  the  distinguishing  pro- 
perty of  healthful  blood?  And,  is  it  not  fair  to  conclude, 
that  a  body  which  undergoes  a  mai'ked  change  in  color  and 
property,  by  contact  with  another  body,  as  the  blood  does 
by  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  in  the 
lungs,  will  have  that  change  more  thoroughly  effected  by 
allowing  the  bodies  to  remain  some  time  in  contact,  rather 
than  by  bringing  them  rapidly  together,  and  rapidly  se- 
parating them?  Tliis  is  an  inquiry  which  we  regret  our 
inability  to  prosecute,  as  it  offers  some  highly  interesting 
views  of  human  pathology. 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  longer  on  Mr.  Braid's  theory 
than  is  consistent  with  the  strict  letter  of  this  chapter; 
but,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  have  considered 
both  that  gentleman's  and  !Mr.  Catlow's  experiments  as 
indications;  of  enlianced  normal  sleep,  and  not,  as  they 
suppose  them,  instances  of  analogous  but  subdued  mes- 
meric phenomena.  And  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  Mr. 
Braid  contends  for  "  a  complete  abstraction  of  the  mind, 
so  as  to  keep  it  intently  engaged  on  one  subject,  wliich 
includes  an  effort  of  the  will."  Now  tliis  is  no  more 
than  the  doctrine  of  Boerhaave,  Cullen,  Willich,  and 
Gardner,  though  differently  applied  and  explained;  and 
we  shall  soon  shew  the  superiority  of  Gardner's  mode  of 
procuring  sleep  over  those  practised  hy  Mr.  Catlow  and 
Mr.  Braid,  the  whole  process  being  reduced  to  a  single 
act  of  volition.  It  happens  singularly  enough,  that  we 
found  accidentally,  in  a  communication  from  Mr.  S.  L. 
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Barrallier  of  Milford,  in  the  biedical  tijies,  No.  121,  Vol. 
5,  an  unexpected  argument  in  support  of  our  view  of  Air. 
Braid's  "monopolism."  After  speaking  of  this  gentleman's 
experhnents,  Mr.  Barrallier  says,  "It  has  been  stated  to  me 
that  a  gentleman  in  this  town  (Milford)  has  for  a  mimber 
of  years  past  been  in  the  habit  of  inducing  a  state  to  him 
as  refreshmg  as  his  usual  sleep,  by  steadily  fixing  both  his 
eyes  in  one  direction  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he  imme- 
diately falls  asleep.  Until  he  adopted  that  method,  he 
scarcely  slept  at  all,  whereas,  since  he  has  adopted  his  own 
method,  he  can  produce  a  state  of  sleep  in  a  few  mmutes 
at  any  time." 

Here,  we  observe,  the  same  effects  are  produced  as 
those  in  Mr.  Braid's  experiments,  but  there  is  not  one 
word  said,  a  liint  dropped,  or  a  suspicion  entertained,  that 
the  gentleman  had  mesmerised  himself. 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  that  mesmerism 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  fluid  passing  from  one 
body  to  another,  and  not  to  monotonism;  and  that  the 
mesmeric  state  is  consequently  as  distinct  from  that  of 
normal  sleep,  as  is  the  apoplectic  stupor  from  refreshing 
slumber.  We  infer  the  presence  of  this  fluid  from  the 
fact,  that  "if  we  examine  with  a  microscope  the  naked 
body,  exposed  during  summer  to  the  rays  of  a  burning 
sun,  it  appears  surrounded  with  a  cloud  of  steam,  which 
becomes  invisible  at  a  litle  distance  from  the  surface. 
And  if  the  body  is  placed  before  a  white  wall,  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish  the  shadow  of  that  emanation."  This  is 
not  the  mesmeric  fluid,  but  insensible  perspiration;  but 
the  time  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  ingenuity  of 
man  may  contrive  a  mesmerometer,  as  we  have  already 
electrometers,  and  that  fluid  be  known  also  not  only  from 
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its  effects,  but  from  its  composition ;  and  the  problem  be 
solved  whether  it  be  a  simple  or  compoimd  body.* 

Of  other  means  which  have  been  employed  to  produce 
sleep,  the  most  reprehensible  have  been  wine,  alcohol,  malt 
liquors,  and  narcotics.  Of  the  former  we  need  say  no  more, 
than  that  in  moderate  quantities  they  excite  the  latent 
sensibilities,  promote  the  flow  of  nervous  energy,  open  the 
heai't,  expand  the  feelings,  cherish  the  affections,  increase 
social  happiness,  and  nourish  all  noble  sentiments.  In 
excess,  they  increase,  excite,  provoke,  exaggerate,  ex- 
estuate,  and  demonize  the  passions;  whUe  blasted  pro- 
spects, ruined  hopes,  destroyed  health,  poverty,  pain, 
sorrow,  woe,  wretchedness,  and  crime,  generally  follow 
their  intemperate  use,  and  bring  the  unliappy  dnmkard  to 
a  premature  and  miserable  end. 

The  abuse  of  narcotics  is  in  many  respects  similar, 
with  tills  singular  difference,  that  the  opiiun  eater  is 
compelled  to  increase  his  dose  in  a  geometrical  ratio  to 
produce  the  desired  effect,  while  the  spu:it  drmker  is  ge- 
nerally so  ^turated  with  alcohol,  that  a  very  small  quan- 
tity will  at  times  induce  a  perfect  state  of  apoplectic 
intoxication. 

Of  the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  narcotics  upon 
the  nervous  system,  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  at  any 
length  in  a  popular  work,  for  it  embraces  a  vast  field 
of  inquiry,  crowded  with  objects  of  more  or  less 
interest,  and  diversified  \vith  extensive  views  replete 
witli  so  many  new  and  prodigious  discoveries,  that 
liowever  anxious  the  inquirer  may  be  to  hasten  to  his 

*  The  word  "fluid"  is  used  not  in  its  general  sense, 
but  we  can  find  no  other  word  to  express  conveniently 
mesmeric  influence. 
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jouraey's  end,  lie  is  ever  beset  with  novelty,  attracted  by 
curiosity,  suprised  by  wonder,  or  captured  by  admiration. 
Or  should  he  overcome  these  impediments,  and  proceed — 
when  he  imagines  he  has  reached  the  visible  horizon  of 
Ms  search,  or  when  he  thmks  he  has  arrived  at  what  he 
fondly  hoped  the  termination  of  his  wanderings,  he 
finds  he  has  but  entered  on  the  track  of  a  new  discovery, 
still  unexplored,  undescribed,  and  unknown. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  therefore,  that  some  able  mind 
would  at  once  enter  the  field,  and  if  possible  drag  from 
that  obscurity  in  which  they  are  involved,  the  singular 
energies  which  distinguish  the  action  of  the  narcotic  prin- 
ciple on  the  nervous  system.  If  we  consider  with  Mr. 
Mayo,  that  "  nerves  of  motion  take  their  rise  from  the 
same  region  with  those  nerves  which  transmit  the  im- 
pression by  which  their  action  is  usually  regulated;"  and 
with  Dr.  Roupell,  that  "  in  approacliing  the  operations 
of  medicines  upon  the  nervous  system,  we  have  remote 
as  well  as  local  effects  to  account  for;  that  we  have  sen- 
sation both  voluntary  and  involuntary  to  consider;  that 
we  have  the  functions  of  the  brain,  the  spine,  of  the  gan- 
glia, and  of  the  nerves  to  look  to,  any  of  which  may  be 
separately,  or  all  may  be  simvdtaneously  impUcated;  that 
there  is  a  necessity  for  a  recipient,  a  sentient,  and  a 
communicating  portion;  that  we  are  frequently  de- 
ceived by  our  own  feelings  as  to  the  seat  of  disturbance;" 
that  all  parts  of  the  body  are  directly  and  indirectly 
connected;  that  there  exists  a  mutual  dependence  of  one 
organ  upon  another,  the  respiratory  on  the  cerebral 
and  the  cerebral  on  the  respiratory,  for  example;  and 
yet,  that  the  fxmction  of  every  organ  is  fixed  and 
hmited,  for  we  cannot  think  with  the  diaphragm,  or 
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breathe  with  the  brain;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inquiry- 
is  beset  by  difficulties  which  require  no  ordinary  talents 
to  overcome,  and  opposed  by  obstacles  which  demand  no 
trifling  genius  to  surmount;  and  in  a  word,  that  though 
narcotics  depend  proximately  or  really  on  the  nerves 
for  their  impression  on  the  brain,  yet  that  they  are  mo- 
dified if  not  altered  in  their  transit  tlurough  the  digestive 
organs,  and  quickened  in  their  operation,  if  not  enhanced 
in  their  action,  by  means  of  the  circulating  medium. 

That  this  is  the  fact  can  be  proved  both  from  analogy 
and  by  direct  experiment.  If  we  swallow  the  vaccine  or 
other  virus,  little  or  no  effect  is  produced  upon  the  body. 
The  molecules  which  compose  the  pus  in  either  case,  are 
digested,  or  are  probably  reduced  to  their  primitive  sim- 
plicity. But  if  we  introduce  ever  so  trifling  a  quantity  of 
these  poisons  into  the  system,  by  vaccination  or  inocu- 
lation, disease  generally  ensues.  Opium  to  a  certain 
extent  may  be  given  to  a  dog,  without  producing  any  im- 
mediate effects.  But  if  we  inject  ever  so  trifling  a  quan- 
tity into  the  jugular  vein,  drowsiness  or  coma  instantly 
supervenes,  and  if  the  quantity  be  sufficient,  death  is  the 
consequence.  Another  stUl  more  remarkable  experiment 
may  be  cited.  Give  a  dog  a  grain  or  more  of  phosphorus, 
no  instantaneous  effect  is  produced,  and  the  poison  acts 
in  the  usual  way,  being  modified  by  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus. But  if  the  same  quantity  be  injected  into  a  vein 
in  a  darkened  room,  we  have  then  the  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon of  flame  issuing  from  the  nostrils  and  mouth  of 
the  animal !  In  these  cases  it  would  seem,  that  contact 
with  the  blood  increases  the  power  of  the  agent;  or  is 
this  increased  power  to  be  attributed  to  direct  application 
of  tlie  poisons  to  the  nervous  mass  in  all  their  undi- 
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miuished  or  unrediiced  activity?  But  why,  again,  it 
may  be  asked,  should  narcotics  produce  such  different 
results  on  different  individuals  at  different  times,  as  we 
know  they  do,  and  as  we  have  akeady  mentioned  in  our 
chapter  on  Trance? 

We  answer,  oiu-  present  state  of  knowledge  does  not 
enable  us  to  offer  any  satisfactory  explanation. 

And  the  difficulty  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  then,  will 
be  easily  perceived  by  the  medical  reader;  and  he  there- 
fore will  not  expect  an  apology  for  not  attempting  to  do 
what  so  many  eminent  men  have  failed  to  perform.  But 
the  general  reader,  for  whom  this  work  is  especially  vrrit- 
ten,  and  who  opens  a  volume  for  amusement  or  instruc- 
tion, will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  an  explanation.  He 
is  at  least  entitled  to  learn  the  little  that  is  known  of  nar- 
cotism, and  how  that  little  is  inculcated.  We  therefore 
borrow  from  the  Lectures  of  Dr.  lioupell,  delivered  before 
the  College  of  Physicians  during  the  winter,  the  latest 
opinions  on  the  subject.  What  this  learned  physician 
has  done  on  the  subject  has  been  so  well  done,  that  it  is 
to  be  wished'he  had  not  left  so  much  undone. 

"  When  consciousness,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  is  suspended, 
the  power  of  the  ^vill  interfered  with,  and  the  mental  fa- 
culties disturbed,  greater  difficulties  are  to  be  encountered 
in  the  way  of  explanation,  from  the  number  of  organs  af- 
fected. Besides  the  spine,  the  seat  of  simple  sensation 
and  motion,  we  have  the  brain,  the  seat  of  the  mental 
powers,  the  medulla  oblongata  of  volition,  and  the  faculty 
of  sensation,  all  concerned  in  the  action  of  narcotics.  Still 
the  laws  of  nature  are  simple;  and  by  adhering  to  our  rule, 
that  medicines  influence  function,  and,  proceeding  analy- 
tically, we  may  approach  the  explanation  of  this  im- 
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portant  class  of  sedatives.  Insensibility,  coma,  narcotism 
more  or  less  profound,  is  the  great  feature  of  this  order  of 
remedies.  In  the  first  place,  this  condition  should  be 
viewed  as  antagonising  consciousness,  and,  inseparable 
from  its  existence;  in  order  to  be  for  a  certain  time  awake, 
it  is  essential  that  sleep  should  take  place.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  it  occurs  periodically,  but,  insen- 
sibility may  at  any  time  be  produced,  by  causes  which  dis- 
turb the  circulation  through  the  brain,  as  by  ligature,  on 
the  large  vessels,  or  round  the  neck,  and  by  all  unusual  and 
powerful  impressions — such  as  extensive  injuries,  great 
cold,  hasty  draughts  of  alcohol,  and  by  the  want  of  the 
due  purification,  or  of  the  proper  changes  in  the  blood. 

"  n,  proceeding  thus  analytically,  we  turn  to  the  operation 
of  narcotics,  we  find  that  they  act  very  variously — some, 
producing  an  effect  especially  on  sentient  nerves,  as 
aconite ;  others,  on  the  muscles,  as  conium, — but  all  pro- 
ducing stupor,  and  an  alteration  in  the  circulating  fluids. 
Opium,  applied  to  muscles,  paralyzes  them — placed  in 
contact  with  a  nerve,  it  deprives  it  of  the  power,  even  of 
conveying  the  stimulus  of  galvanism.  We  have  thus 
evidence  of  a  local  effect;  one,  however,  which  will  not 
explain  the  general  results  of  its  ingestion.  To  produce 
its  operation  on  the  system,  it  must  enter  the  vessels;  and 
then  what  ensues?  Excitement  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
quantity  be  small;  if  a  large  dose  betaken,  the  organic 
processes  are  all  interfered  with,  or  disturbed,  digestion 
is  disordered,  bile  is  not  poured  out,  the  secretions  from 
the  intestinal  canal  and  bladder  are  diminished;  the  ex- 
cretions, too,  would  appear  not  only  to  be  altered  in  quan- 
tity, but  modified;  more  lithic  acid  is  formed,  and  more 
carbonic  acid  is  eliminated.   Thus,  it  may  be  inferred 
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that  the  ganglionic  system,  the  organic  nervous  fibres 
and  the  sympathetic,  are  chiefly  concerned.  The  other 
phenomena  are  capable  of  receiving  a  consequent  ex- 
planation, viz.  the  headache,  vertigo,  and  stupor,  which 
at  all  events,  we  see  take  place  when  the  secretion  from 
the  kidneys  is  suspended,  and  when  carbonic  acid  is 
present  in  excess. 

"  What  the  actual  result  of  taking  opium  upon  the  nerves 
may  be,  is  yet  uncertain.  It  is  not  clear,  whether  mingled 
with  the  blood  it  resists  decomposition.  The  elements  of 
morphia,  combined  as  they  are  in  that  principle,  resist 
many  chemical  agencies ;  it  may  be  boiled  repeatedly  in 
alcohol  without  injury — it  may  be  combined  with  acids, 
and  thrown  down,  again  and  again  unchanged — it  may 
be  mixed  with  an  infinitude  of  substances,  yet  re-produced 
in  a  state  of  purity — it  resists  putrefaction.  M.  Orfila 
and  Lesneur  have  made  mmierous  experiments  on  this 
subject.  They  found  the  traces  of  this  salt,  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  months  after  it  had  been  exposed  to 
the  air,  in  contact  with  portions  of  intestine  and  soup, 
containing  both  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  In 
this  instance,  the  quantity  of  morphia  was  a  drachm  and 
a  half,  but  they  detected  it  in  an  experiment,  where  six 
grains  only  were  employed.  These  were  dissolved  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water,  into  which  a  portion  of  in- 
testine, twice  the  length  of  the  body,  was  immersed.  The 
whole  was  left  exposed  to  the  ah-,  from  the  18th  of  July, 
1826,  to  May,  1827.  The  analysis  was  then  made,  when, 
in  spite  of  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  the  vegetable 
principle  was  discovered.  When  the  acetate  of  morphia 
in  solution  was  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  these  able 
investigators  observed,  that  the  acetic  acid  had  under- 
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gone  decomposition,  but  that  the  morphia  remained  un- 
changed. 

"  Many  salts  resist  the  operation  of  digestion,  or  in 
solution  are  absorbed,  and,  like  nitre,  ejected,  unchanged, 
from  the  system.   If  this  were  the  case  with  morphia,  we 
should  find  it  in  the  excretions  and  animal  fluids.  We 
have  evidence  to  show  that  leeches  applied  to  persons 
under  the  influence  of  opium  have  died.   That  an  infant 
at  the  breast  has  suffered  stupor  after  the  mother  had 
taken  a  dose  of  this  narcotic.    That  opium  has  been  de- 
tected in  the  blood,  in  the  perspiration,  and  in  the  urine 
of  persons  laboring  under  its  effects.    This  would  appear 
conclusive,  were  it  not  that  M.  Lassaigne  has  assayed 
under  similar  circumstances  to  detect  the  narcotic,  yet 
failed  to  produce  it.  We  may  then  admit  our  uncertainty 
upon  this  head.     The   further  investigation   of  the 
structure  of  nerves,  may  throw  light  upon  the  phenomena 
of  nervous  action.   The  nerves  are  tubular — they  contain 
fluid.    Is  there  a  circulation  within  these  tubes?  Are 
they  capable  of  distension?   Much  then  still  remains 
to  be  made  out;  but  in  estabhshing  certain  points,  the  in- 
sensibihty  of  the  muscles  by  contact,  for  example, .  the 
necessity  in  order  to  produce  constitutional  effects,  that 
narcotics  should  be  absorbed,  the  disturbance  of  the  nu- 
tritive fimctions  in  consequence,  and  some  local  effects 
also,  as  is  shown  by  the  severe  itching  of  the  skin,  which 
not  unfrequently  ensues,  are  all  important.    The  mental 
faculties  are  disturbed,  but  not  so  deeply  in  cases  of  nar- 
cotism as  in  actual  injury  to  the  brain,  such  as  in  apo- 
plexy.   The  best  means  for  dissipating  the  stupor  would 
lead  us  to  argue,  that  the  brain  was  only  affected  secon- 
darily, for  rousing  the  patient  by  all  possible  means,  and 
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seeming  the  piirification  of  the  hlood  by  respiration  in 
the  air,  are  the  effectual  antidotes." 

Having,  we  think,  nearly  exhausted  the  preliminary 
subjects  connected  with  the  Art  of  Procurmg  Sound  and 
Eefreshing  Slumber  at  Will,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  elucidation  of  that  principle.  It  must  not  however 
be  forgotten,  that  all  the  subjects  upon  which  we  have 
touched,  are  to  be  considered  as  intimately  and  indisso- 
lubly  connected  with  normal  or  natural  sleep;  that  in 
hallucination,  one  or  more  organs  of  the  brain,  is  or  are 
preternaturally  excited;  that  in  trance  they  are  some- 
times awake  to  surrounding  objects,  but  unable  either  to 
act  upon  the  voluntary  organs,  or  the  voluntary  organs 
are  insusceptible  of  their  action;  that  in  dreams,  memory 
and  imagination  are  awakened,  and  judgment  and  com- 
parison dormant,  and  so  on  in  catalepsy,  ecstasy,  and  the 
other  conditions  of  the  cerebral  system  on  which  we  have 
already  dilated. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  we  can  tliink  of  many 
things  at  once,  in  confirmation  of  which  opinion  we  are 
told,  that  Ceesar  could  dictate  a  letter,  write  another,  and 
converse  at  the  same  time,  on  three  different  subjects. 
This  is  true  only  so  far  as  it  proves  the  vigorous  activity 
of  his  mind,  but  not  that  it  could  entertain  three  different 
ideas  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  is  not  possible,  as 
the  following  experiment  will  prove.  Take  a  mirror  and 
look  into  it,  and  then  endeavour  to  fix  your  eyes  and  af- 
terwards your  attention  upon  the  features  of  your  face. 
Look  steadily,  and  then  try  if  you  can  see  and  think  of 
more  than  one  feature  at  a  time.  You  will  find  that  you 
cannot ;  and  that  if  you  succeed  in  fixing  attention  upon 
one  of  them,  you  arc  in  danger  of  faUing  asleep,  or  of 
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becoming  cataleptic.  Again,  let  a  man  endeavour  to  think 
of  lus  wife  and  children,  or  in  the  event  of  not  being 
a  husband,  of  any  two  or  more  objects  which  interest  him. 
He  will  find  that  he  cannot  with  the  most  intense  appli- 
cation fix  more  than  one  of  these  objects  in  liis  mind's  eye 
at  the  same  moment,  and  that  it  he  succeeds  the  vision 
lasts  but  a  second;  in  short,  the  impression  is  not  appre- 
ciable. Thus  we  may  think  of  a  large  building,  (e.  g.) 
the  National  Gallery,  as  a  whole,  but  it  wiU  be  found  on 
trial,  that  we  cannot  think -of  and  imprint  on  the  mind 
at  one  and  the  same  interval  of  time,  any  two  members 
of  that  building.  Upon  these  facts  is  founded  the  doctrine 
of  monotism. 

But  this  is  mistaking  the  result  for  the  cause.  The 
cause  of  sleep  lies  more  remote,  and  must  be  sought  for 
elsewhere  than  in  mere  monotony.  In  Macnish's  work  we 
find  the  question  thus  treated;  and  we  shall  quote  the 
passage  presently  at  length,  but  in  the  mean  time  must  en- 
treat our  readers'  patience  until  we  dispose  of  an  objection 
which  we  took  wliile  speaking  of  Bichat's  remarks  on  Sleep. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  said,  "  Bichat's  remarks 
are  rather  illustrations  than  proofs  that  the  state  of 
fatigue  of  any  particular  organ  is  exactly  the  same  as  its 
condition  in  sleep."* 

That  the  state  of  fatigue  in  any  particular  organ  is  not 
exactly  the  same  as  its  condition  in  sleep,  we  infer  from 
the  fact,  that  over-fatigue,  or  over-excitement,  or  excite- 
ment ever  so  trifling  of  the  voluntary  organs,  if  we 
happen  not  to  be  accustomed  to  it,  will  often  prevent 
instead  of  predisposing  or  inducing  sleep.  Again,  we 
sleep  periodically  and  at  stated  times,  whether  fatigued  or 

*  P.  31. 
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not,  while  many  possess  the  faculty  of  sleep  at  will,  at  all 
times  and  all  places.  We  are  told  by  Bourrienne,  that 
when  Napoleon  was  at  Tilsit,  sitting  in  a  chair  next  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Kussia,  and  witnessing  the  per- 
formance of  the  Cid  of  CorneiUe,  suddenly  in  the  very 
midst  oi  the  representation,  as  if  wishmg  to  abstract  him- 
self from  the  mimic  scene  before  him,  he  folded  his  arms, 
reclined  his  head  upon  his  chest,  and  was  sound  asleep. 
Here  was  the  exertion  of  a  faculty — a  power  distmct  from 
the  mere  condition  of  fatigue:  it  was  functional  mani- 
festation of  some  organ  within  the  body.  But  where  is 
this  organ  situated?  In  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  or 
medulla  oblongata?  We  thinic  in  no  one  of  these  organs, 
'  but  that  we  are  to  look  for  it  in  the  medulla  spinalis,  or 
spinal  cord— and  that  it  wUl  be  found  between  the 
cervical  and  lumber  vertebrae  in  the  ganglia  formed  from 
the  nerves  given  off  by  tliis  portion  of  the  spinal  column. 
The  reasons  wliich  induce  us  to  place  it  in  this  region 
are,  that  sleep  is  intimately  connected  with  respiration, 
that  the  true  functions  of  tlie  spinal  cord  have  never  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained;*  that  the  gangUonic  system  is 

*  Although  we  may  grant  that  tlie  columns  of  tlie 
spinal  cord  seem  concerned  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  per- 
formance of  distinct  functions,  yet  we  conceive  tliat 
these  functions  have  not  yet  been  appropriated  with  suf- 
ficient precision  to  the  different  parts  of  tlie  cord  and 
organs  of  its  nerves,  and  that  this  subject  stands  much 
in  need  of  further  investigation,  (dr.  Copland.)  The 
spinal  column  is  independent  of  the  encephalic  organ.  It 
is  found  in  many  animals  wliich  possess  no  brain,  is  the 
centre  of  the  nervous  system,  and  its  volmne  is  not  pro- 
portionate to  that  of  tliis  organ.  The  ox,  liorse,  and 
sheep,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  have  smaller  brains  than 
man,  but  they  have  a  mucli  larger  spinal  cord.  It  is 
found  in  acephalous  foetuses,  or  where  tlie  brain  never  ex- 
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the  antagonism  of  the  cerebral;  and  lastly,  that  no  phe- 
nomena can  arise,  or  can  manifest  themselves  in  the  body 
purely  from  the  cessation  of  activity  of  anj'  organs,  but 
must  owe  their  presence  to  some  direct  cause.  We 
cannot  walk  without  the  muscles;  we  caimot  tliink  with- 
out the  brain ;  we  cannot  feel  without  the  nerves ;  we 
cannot  digest  without  the  stomach;  we  cannot  breathe 
without  the  lungs;  we  cannot  hear  without  the  auditory 
apparatus.  Why  then  should  we  sleep  without  organs 
adapted  for  that  purpose? 

Another  division  of  the  sensorial  power,  which  com- 
prises the  sensibility  and  energy  of  the  nervous  system, 
is,  into  the  Brain,  appropriated  to  the  mind;  the  Medulla 
Oblongata,  to  hearing,  seeing,  smell,  and  taste;  the 
Medulla  Spinalis,  or  spinal  marrow,  to  touch  and  vo- 
luntary motion;  and  the  Great  Sympathetic  nerve,  to  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  In  other  words,  we  think 
by  the  Brain;  we  hear,  see,  smell,  and  taste  by  the 
nerves,  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata;  we  move  and  feel  by 
those  of  the  Medulla  Spinalis ;  while  the  heart  throbs,  and 
the  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  etc.,  act  by  means  of  the 
Great  Sympathetic  nerve,  (macxish.) 

isted.  The  special  functions  that  may  be  assigned  to  the 
spinal  cord  are  different  from  those  performed  by  tlie 
brain.  In  the  spinal  marrow  resides  the  source  of  all  the 
movements  both  voluntarj'  and  involuntarj',  that  are 
performed  by  tlie  animal  economy.  It  presides  over  those 
of  the  heart,  of  all  tlie  muscles  of  the  interior  life,  as 
well  as  those  over  the  locomotive  apparatus;  and  while 
the  brain,  I'eserved  for  the  most  noble  and  most  imiwrtant 
functions,  seems  exclusively  charged  with  the  operations 
of  intelligence  and  thought,  the  spinal  marrow  holds 
under  its  control  all  tlie  contractile  organs,  and  it  is  by 
its  influence  that  all  their  contractions  are  executed. 

(niCUERAND.) 
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Sleep,  then,  is  not  a  negative,  but  a  positive  state  of  exist- 
ence; and  differs  from  death,  which  is  a  negative  quality, 
in  this:  that  death  is  tlie  total  absence  of  sensation,  vo- 
luntary motion,  assimilation,  and  all  vital  phenomena» 
whereas  sleep  is  the  property  of  escaping  reflection; 
while  respiration,  circulation,  nutrition,  and  sometimes 
even  cerebral  phenomena  and  locomotion  are  present,  and 
proceed  without  interruption  and  without  inconvenience. 
We  have  an  illustration,  if  not  a  proof  of  this  in  one  of 
the  experiments  of  M.  Fleurens.  When  he  removed  the 
cerebrum  from  an  animal,  it  was  thrown  mto  a  state  re- 
sembling sleep;  while,  if  he  removed  the  cerebellmn,  it 
was  brought  to  a  state  resembling  intoxication:  thus 
shewing  the  functions  of  thought  (wakefulness)  to  reside 
in  the  one,  and  the  property  of  locomotion  in  the  other. 
When  therefore  the  cerebral  organs  are  rendered  quies- 
cent from  whatever  cause,  or  are  not  stimulated  to  action 
by  external  stimuU,  hght,  sound,  caloricity,  or  curiosity, 
— which  may  involve  all  these  elements — the  ganglionic 
system  instantly  resumes  its  power — that  power  wliich  is 
exclusively  possessed  in  the  foetus,  and  then  the  vital 
phenomena  progress,  to  repair  the  loss  which  the  hours 
of  wakefulness  have  caused. 

This  opinion  corresponds  with  the  view  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  has  taken  of  the  proximate  cause  of  epilepsy — a 
disease  which  in  some  of  its  symptoms  strongly  resembles 
abnormal  sleep.  He  thinks  that  the  very  first  symptom 
is  generally  if  not  always  of  the  true  spinal  kind.  We 
have  constriction  of  the  throat,  closure  of  the  larynx 
more  or  less  complete;  then  follow  violent  expiratory 
efforts  and  convulsive  movements  of  the  trunk  and  limbs. 
Intermediately  and  even  without  the  convulsive  niove- 
s  2 
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ments,  the  cerebrum  is  affected  with  congestion,  and  a 
multitude  of  cerebral  symptoms  occur;  flashes  of  light, 
tinnitus  aurium  (singing  in  the  ears),  the  aura  epileptica 
momentary  oblivion,  and  other  symptoms  supervene. 
Then  as  parts  of  the  general  convulsion,  the  tongue  pro- 
trudes and  is  bitten,  the  sphincters  generally  are  relaxed , 
and  as  consequences  or  effects  of  these  convulsive  move- 
ments, the  cerebrum  is  congested  (?)  and  there  is  coma 
or  deep  sleep.  If  this  state  be  continued  long,  more 
alarming  symptoms  appear,  the  respiration  becomes 
labored,  oppressive,  stertorous — mucous  rattle  is  heard, 
the  true  spinal  and  ganghonic  systems  become  fatally 
involved,  and  finally,  death  follows. 

This  is  the  progression  of  the  order  of  the  phenomena 
of  sleep  in  an  enhanced  and  fatal  form ;  the  orgasm  of 
a  highly-excited  condition  of  the  gangUonic  system. 
But  notwithstanding  all  that  we  have  said,  our  obser- 
vations are  to  be  considered  rather  as  hints  towards  a 
more  careful  examination  of  the  question,  than  as  an  es- 
tabUshed  fact,  that  the  faculty  of  sleep  resides  exclu- 
sively in  the  ganglionic  system. 

We  now  return  to  the  subject  more  immediately  before 
us — namely,  the  means  of  procuring  sleep;  and  first,  of 
Macnish's  formula. 

"I  have,"  he  says,  "often  coaxed  myself  to  sleep  by  in- 
ternally repeatmg,  half  a  dozen  of  times,  any  well-kno>m 
rhyme.  While  doing  so  the  ideas  must  be  strictly 
directed  to  this  particular  theme,  and  prevented  from 
wandering;  for  sometimes  during  the  process  of  repeti- 
tion, the  mind  takes  a  strange  turn,  and  performs  two 
offices  at  the  same  time,  being  directed  to  the  rh}-me  on 
one  hand,  and  something  else  on  the  other;  and  it  will 
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be  found,  that  the  hold  it  has  of  the  former  is  always 
much  weaker  than  of  the  latter.  The  great  secret  is,  by 
a  strong  effort  of  the  will,  to  compel  it  to  depart  from 
the  favorite  train  of  thought  into  which  it  has  run,  and 
address  itself  solely  to  the  verbal  repetition  of  what  is 
substituted  in  its  place.  If  this  is  persevered  in,  it  will 
generally  be  found  to  succeed;  and  I  would  recommend 
all  those  who  are  prevented  from  sleeping,  in  consequence 
of  too  active  a  flow  of  ideas,  to  try  the  experiment.  As 
has  been  already  remarked,  the  more  the  mind  is  brought 
to  turn  upon  a  single  impression,  the  more  closely  it  is 
made  to  approach  to  the  state  of  sleep,  which  is  the  total 
absence  of  all  impressions." 

It  will  be  seen  here  that  Macnish  is  mistaken  when  he 
supposes  that  the  mind  can  "perform  two  offices  at  the 
same  time."  It  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  organs  are 
excited  one  after  the  other  that  deceived  him.  Indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  suspected  this  fact;  for  he  remarks,  it  "  will 
be  found,  that  the  hold  it  has  of  the  former  (the  rhyme) 
is  always  much  weaker  than  the  latter"  (something else). 
"The  great  secret,"  he  continues,  "is  by  a  strong  effort  of 
the  will  to  compel  it  to  depart,  etc."  Here  again  he  mis- 
takes effect  for  cause;  wliilethe  sentence  is  an  infelicitous 
mode  of  expressing  nascent  activity  of  a  simple  fvmction. 
M.  Fleurens  very  properly  remarks,  "No  movement  pro- 
ceeds immediately  from  the  will.  The  will  is  the  exciting 
and  determining  cause  of  certain  movements ;  but  it  is 
never  the  efficient  or  effective  cause  of  any."  The  effort 
of  insulation  of  thought  therefore,  is  only  the  commence- 
ment of  the  activity  of  the  sleeping  faculty — a  faculty  in 
animals,  which  would  be  nearly  always  in  action,  but  for  the 
antagonism  of  locomotion,  to  procure  food,  and  of  thought, 
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to  keep  awake  the  sentient  powers.  Any  one  can  satisfy 
himself  of  this  fact  by  giving  way,  as  it  is  termed,.to  sloth 
and  inactivity.  He  will  find  that  the  more  he  indulges* 
the  more  he  ^vill  desire  indolence;  the  less  he  walks,  the 
greater  exertion  locomotion  will  cost  him.  In  this  in- 
stance the  vital,  involuntary,*  or  ganglionic  system,  ac- 
quires a  mastery,  and  an  oppressive  obesity  is  obtained' 
at  the  expense  of  the  nobler  faculties  of  organization. 

It  is  now  to  be  hoped,  that  the  reader  is  possessed  of  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  human  economy,  to  enable 
him  to  imderstand  the  principles  upon  which  is  founded 
the  following  system  of  procuring  Sound  and  Kefreshing 
Sleep  at  WiU. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  suppose  a  person  moderately 
sleepless.  He  has  retired  to  bed  and  cannot  rest.  He 
tosses  and  tumbles  about.  Turns  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other.  Shifts  his  piUow;  pulls  the  bed-clothes 
over  his  shoulders;  draws  his  knees  up  to  his  abdomen; 
places  liis  right  arm  under  liis  head;  in  short,  exliauststhe 
resources  usually  put  in  requisition  on  these  occasions,  and 
yet  has  failed  to  procure  nature's  sweet  restorer — balmy 
sleep.    What  is  then  to  be  done? 

Rabelais  tells  a  story  of  some  monks,  who,  oppressed 
with  wakefulness,  resolutely  addressed  themselves  to 
prayer,  and  before  they  had  concluded  half  a  dozen  aves, 
or  patcr-nosters,  we  forget  which,  they  all  fell  asleep. 
Macnish  repeated  some  lines  of  poetry ;  Sir  John  Sinclair 
counted,  and  Franklin  took  his  air-bath — that  is,  walked 
about  his  chamber  "  sans-culottes."   All  these  resources 

♦  Partially  involuntary  as  far  as  respiration  and  sleep 
are  concerned  only.  Assimilation,  circulation,  etc.  proceed 
independent  of  volition. 
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seera  at  times  to  have  produced  the  desired  effect,  but 
never  to  have  been  always  successful.  The  following 
plan  has  never  failed,  so  far  as  we  ai-e  aware,  but  in  two 
instances,  and  they  are  remarkable  cases,  as  both  the 
parties  move  in  very  different  spheres  of  life — the  one 
being  an  ornament  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  other  the 
talented  Editor  of  a  morning  journal. 

We  then  suppose  all  these  attempts  have  failed,  and 
the  patient,  for  he  is  indeed  a  "  sufferer"  Avho  cannot  sleep, 
still  awake. 

Let  him  turn  on  his  right  side,  place  his  head  comfort- 
ably on  the  pillow,  so  that  it  exactly  occupies  the  angle 
a  line  drawn  from  the  head  to  the  shoulder  would  form 
and  then  slightly  closing  his  lips,  take  rather  a  full  inspi- 
ration, breatlung  as  much  as  he  possibly  can  through  the 
nostrils.  This  however  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as 
some  persons  breathe  always  through  their  mouths  during 
sleep,  and  rest  as  sound  as  those  who  do  not.  Having 
taken  a  full  inspiration,  the  lungs  are  then  to  be  left  to 
their  own  action — that  is,  the  respiration  is  neither  to  be 
accelerated  nor  retarded.  The  attention  must  now  be 
fixed  upon  the  action  in  which  the  patient  is  engaged. 
He  must  depict  to  himself  that  he  sees  the  breath  passing 
from  his  nostrils  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  the  very 
instant  that  he  brings  his  mind  to  conceive  this 
apart  from  all  other  ideas,  consciousness  and  memory  de- 
part; imagination  slumbers;  fancy  becomes  dormant; 
thought  subdued;  the  sentient  faculties  lose  their  suscep- 
tibility; the  vital  or  ganglionic  system  assumes  the  sove- 
reignty; and  as  we  before  remarked,  he  no  longer  wakes, 
but  sleeps. 

Tills  train  of  phenomena  is  but  the  effort  of  a  moment 
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The  instant  the  mind  is  brought  to  the  contemplation  of 
a  single  sensation,  that  instant  the  sensorium  abdicates 
the  tlirone,  and  the  hypnotic  faculty  steeps  it  in  oblivion. 

Sponging  the  body  before  retiring  to  rest,  whether  in 
winter  or  summer,  and  rubbing  the  surface  afterwards  with 
a  coarse  towel,  are  preliminary  steps  wliich  conduce  mucli 
^  to  sound  repose. 

If  sleeplessness  be  the  effect  of  severe  pain,  an  anodyne, 
under  advice  of  the  medical  attendant,  may  be  taken; 
but  this,  if  possible,  should  be  avoided.  Ji  from  cold  feet, 
a  blanket  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  between  the  sheets,  will 
give  the  necessary  heat;  or,  what  is  as  eflFective,  sponge 
the  feet  with  a  coarse  towel  dipped  in  water ;  then  dry  them 
well,  and  put  on  a  clean  pair  of  worsted  socks.  This  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  by  all  persons  who  are  liable  to 
colds,  coughs  and  asthmas,  and  East  and  West  Indians 
should  never,  till  they  have  become  accUmatized,  sleep 
without  them . 

On  no  account  should  the  bed  be  placed  so  that  the  rays 
of  light  from  the  window  will  fall  upon  the  eyes,  or  be  al- 
lowed to  stream  in  upon  them  horizontally.  In  such 
cases,  sound  sleep  is  nearly  impossible. 

The  bed-room  should  be  large  and  airy,  and  in  winter, 
a  fire  should  be  lighted  in  it  at  least  two  hours  before  the 
period  of  retiring.  The  reprehensible  custom  of  going 
from  a  parlour  or  drawing-room  heated  to  seventy  or 
eighty  degrees,  to  a  room  where  water  is  probably 
freezing,  is  the  remains  of  a  barbaric  ignorance,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  seems  to  us  almost  incredible  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  sa\-ing  will  be  very  great ;  not 
only  in  the  doctor's,  but  the  butcher's  bill,  for  Liebig  ob- 
serves, "  our  clothes  arc  but  equivalents  for  our  food.  The 
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warmer  we  clothe  ourselves,  the  more  we  lessen  the  ne- 
cessity for  eatmg,  because  the  loss  of  warmth,  the  cooling, 
and  therewith  the  compensation  to  he  effected  by  food,  is 
lessened.  If  we  went  naked  as  the  Indians,  or  were  ex- 
posed to  cold  in  the  North,  by  hunting  or  fishing,  we 
should  be  able  to  devour  half  a  calf,  and  afterwards  more 
than  a  dozen  tallow  candles,  as  warm-clothed  travellers 
with  astonishment  have  told  us.  We  should  be  able  to 
consume  the  same  quantity  of  spirit,  or  of  oil,  without 
injury;  because  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  Avhich  they 
contain,  serve  to  counterbalance  the  external  tempe- 
rature." This  is  a  hint,  then,  worth  a  whole  library  of  me- 
dical recipes  for  colds,  coughs,  and  asthmas. 

We  had  intended  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
means  which  tend  to  promote  health,  and  consequently 
sound  sleep.'  But  having  already  exceeded  the  limits  of 
a  treatise,  we  must  defer  the  performance  to  a  future  op- 
portunity; for  throughout,  we  have  endeavoiu-ed  to  be  co- 
pious without  prolixity ;  instructive  without  dogmatism ; 
amusing  without  trifling;  and  argumentative  without 
verbosity ;  and  we  shall  not  therefore  now  violate  at  the 
conclusion,  the  laws  which  we  prescribed  to  ourseU  at  the 
commencement,  and  adliered  to  throughout  the  work. 

Finally,  we  believe,  if  it  be  possible  to  lengthen  life  by 
artificial  means  to  an  indefinite  period, — and  with  Lord 
Bacon,  Darwin,  Herder,  Munro,  and  Richerand,  we  see 
nothing  in  the  body  itself  which  precludes  this  hope — it 
must  be  by  the  subjugation  of  the  cerebral  organs  to  the 
Faculty  of  Sleep;  or  in  other  words,  by  acquiring  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  property  at  will,  by  which  the  vital  powers 
are  permitted  to  progress  in  nutrition  and  assimilation 
unfettered  or  uninterrupted  by  the  secretion  of  thought. 
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Indeed  Lord  Bacon  most  empliatically  declares  his  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  this  theory,  for  after  inculcating 
the  necessity  of  a  cooling  and  moderate  diet  to  repair  the 
waste  of  the  body,  he  extols  narcotics  because  they  pro- 
duce sleep,  "as  the  true  bahn  of  life  and  the  best  means 
of  prolonging  life."  But  this  great  philosopher,  by  the 
inductive  pliilosophy  of  wliich  he  was  the  architect,  was 
led  to  an  incorrect  assumption  of  means  to  an  end.  Satis- 
fied that  sleep  was  the  restorer  of  health  and  the  creator 
of  vigor  to  the  body,  serenity  to  the  mind,  and  vivacity 
to  the  spirits,  he  concluded  that  whatever  produced  sleep, 
must  be  auxiliary  or  conducive  to  longevity. 

Experience  however  proves  that  narcotics  are  hurtful  : 
and  we  therefore  the  more  confidently  recommend  as 
preferable,  the  practice  which  we  have  laid  down,  and  to 
which  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  health,  and  for  a 
steady  and  equable  flow  of  spirits,  wliich  enable  us  to 
bear  the  evils  of  life  with  fortitude,  and  to  look  out 
from  ourself  on  the  wide  scheme  of  creation  with  grati- 
tude and  love  to  the  Great  Architect  of  AIL 
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